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P E E F A C E. 



The dearth of elementary works on the Materia 
Medica proper, adapted to the use of American stu- 
dents, has long been felt. The United States Dispen- 
satory and Pereira's Materia Medica^ which are recom- 
mended as text-books to the lectures on this branch, 
in many of our medical schools, are too voluminous for 
convenient use for the purpose ; and the numerous excel- 
lent treatises on Therapeutics^ by American writers, 
are scarcely applicable to the subject as commonly 
taught among us. This little volume, though not in- 
tended as a systematic text-book, the author hopes may 
be found useful in supplying students with a condensed 
review of the elements of Materia Medica, as a guide to 
the courses of lectures delivered on this department 
in the United States. It makes no pretensions to rank 
among original treatises, but is designed to present the 
leading facts and principles usually comprised under 
this head, as set forth by the standard authorities. 

The illustrations of the work have been limited to 
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representations of indigenous and naturalized plants, 
as most likely to be of practical use to the student. 
Most if not all of the important plants, which he may 
expect hereafter to encounter, will be found included in 
the list of illustrations. A like discrimination has been 
observed in the botanical descriptions of plants, — full 
notices of which have been confined to the indigenous 
articles. 

The author begs leave respectfully to dedicate this 
attempt to facilitate the labours of the student of me- 
dicine in a most important branch of medical science, 
to the gentlemen in attendance on the various medical 
schools in the United States. 

Philadelphia, January, 1852. 
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REVIEW OF MATERIA MEDICA. 



The agents employed in the treatment of diseases are 

/y denominated Eemedies^ and the branch of medicine which is 

devoted to their consideration is termed Materia Medioa. 

^ Remedies may be divided' into Hygienic^ Mechanical^ Impon- 

|/ derahle, and Pharmacological agents. 

Htoienio remedies are usually treated of in works 
snecially devoted to the subject. 



PART I. 
MECHANICAL REMEDIES. 

/ Mechanical remedies belong chiefly to Surgery. A few 

agents of this class are^ however^ employed in the practice of 

medicine, and are included in the Materia Medica. They are 

r "bloodletting (general ai^d local), setons, issues, bandages, firic- 

{ turn, and acupuncture. * 

1. General Rloodletting is performed principally by 

."^ venesection or phlebotomy, which is usually pitactised on the 

median-cephalic or basilic veins of the arm — sometimes also 

on the external jugidar and other veins. Arterlotomy is 

2 
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14 BEYIEW OF MATERIA MEDIGA. 

# 

occasionally resorted to, on the temporal artery, in cerebral 
affections. 

Bloodletting is employed, to moderate vascular excitement, 
reduce inflammatory action, relieve congestion, allay spasm 
and pain, relax the muscular system, prompte absorption, and 
arrest hemorrhage; and for these purposes it is our most 
available therapeutical resource. So powerful and exhaust- 
ing an agent is, however, always to be resorted to with 
caution and discrimination; is not to be unduly repeated, 
even in inflammatory cases; and is seldom or never proper in 
diseases of a typhoid tendency, or where a tubercular diathesis 
is suspected, or in extreme infancy and old age. 

2. 5?HE Local Abstraction qf Blood is practised by 
means of leeches and cups. The leech (hirtido) is an aquatic 
worm, common throughout Europe, America, and ^ Jndia. 
The European leech (11, medidnalis), is from two tO' three 
or four inches in length, and is characterized by six longii 
tudinal ferruginous stripes, the four lateral ones being inter- 
rupted or tessellated with black spots. The American leech 
(JS, decora), is usually from two to three inches long, and is 
of a deep green colour, with three longitudinal dorsal rows of 
square spots. Both the imported and indigenous leech are 
employed in this country, but the latter makes a smaller in- 
cision, and is preferable in infantile cases. When the dis- 
charge of blood from leech-bites is excessive, it may be 
arrested by pressure, by compresses of lint, the application 
of alum, creasote, and other styptics, or by touching the 
wounds with nitrate of silver; and if these means fail, the 
wgunds may be sewed. 

* In the operation of cuppinj, cupping-glasses and a scarifl- 
oator are employed. The removal of atmospheric pressure, 
by the application of glasses partially exhausted of air, pro- 
duces a determination of blood to the capillaries of a part, 
and it is afterwards readily drawn by scarification. When 
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blood is not abstracted, the operation is termed dry cuppingj 
and is a valuable revulsive agent. The topical abstraction of ^x 
blood by leeches and cut cups combines the advantages of de^V^ 
pletion and revulsion. Leeches are employed in extemal_ * 
in^ammationS; in situations where cups are inadmissible, and / 
in infantile cases. Cups are generally preferablei in internal ] 
infl amm ations, from their more decided revulsive influenoe. ' 
When blood is drawn by either of these agents, its continued 
flow may be promoted by the application of warm fomen- 
tations to the wounds. 

3. . Setons (Setacea) and Issues (Fontictjli), are em- 
ployed when a penrtgj^ent counter-irritant effect is desired.—"*^ 
A 9et<m is established by passing through the integument a 
seton-needle, armed with a skein of silk ] or, a piece of tape, 
or a strip of sheet lead may be used for the purpose. An 
issue is made with a cauterant, usually potassa; and after the i^ 
slough has separated, a discharge is maintained by the intro- 
duction of an issue-pea, for which purpose a common dried 
pea is used, or a dried unripe Curagoa orange. 

4. BANBAGSS'ltre employed, in the practice of medicine, ^ 
to promote the absorption of dropsical effusions. 

6. Frictions are useful as revellents, and as local stimu- 
lants. They may be employed either with the dry hand, or 
with horse-hair gloves, or with liniments. 

6. Acupuncture consists in the introduction into the 
body of fine, well-polished, sharp-pointed needles. It is a^- 
useful remedy in rheumatism, neuralgia, local paralysis, &c., 
and is sometimes coiyoined with electricity, when the opera- 
tion is known as Electro-puncture. 
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cutaneous affections. The hot vapour-hath is adapted to the i / 
same class of cases as the hot air-bath, and exerts also a 
diaphoretic and relaxing influence. 

The destructive agency of heat is resorted to for the pur- 
pose of vesication, as by the application to the skin of a 
metallic plate heated to 212^ by immersion in boiling water; 
and of cauterization^ by the employment of red hot iron) 
or of moxa. Hot iron (known as the actual cautery), is used 
chiefly as a styptic. The term mooMi is applied to small 1/ 
masses of combustible matter, which are burnt slowly in con- ^ 
tact with the skin, with a view to a revulsive effect in deep- 
seated inflammations, nervous affections, &c. 

3. Cold (Frigus). — The application of cold to living bodies 
produces a diminution of vital activity, attended by reduction 
of the temperature and volume of the part, with contraction 
of the blood-vessels and other tissues, and suspension of the 
secretions and exhalations. The application of excessive or 
prolonged cold is followed by the torpor and death of the 
part. When it is applied in moderation and for a short 
period, reaction generally takes place, with a return and even 
increase of temperature, volume, colour, and sensibility. 

Cold is employed therapeutically, with a view to both its 
primary and secondary eflects. The primary action of cold 
is depr§gsing and^jedat^xe. As a sedative agent, it is used, 
1. To lessen vascular and nervous excitement and preter- 
natural heat, as by the use of cold lotions and spongings 
in fevers, the ice-cap in cerebral affections, the shower-bath 
in insanity, &c. *2. To constringe the tissues, promote the 
coagulation of the blood, and lessen th\) volume of parts; 
hence the local application of ice or cold water to abate in- 
flammation, check hemorrhage, cure aneurism, and reduce 
strangulated hemise. 

The secondary effects of cold are the reverse of the primary 
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effects, and are obtained by the employment of a less intense 
degree of cold. They are resorted to, 1. To invigorate the 
system, as with the cold shower-bath and plunge-bath. 2. To 
rouse the system, i» by cold affusions in coma and asphyxia. 
8. To recall the vital properties to frost-bitten parts. 4. To 
effect local excitation, as by the application of the cold 
douche to rheumatic and paralysed limbs. 

Gold liquids and ice ate taken into the stomach as refrige- 
rants in fevers. They are introduced into the rectum and 
vagina, to check hemorrhage and allay irritation ; and cold 
'water, injected into the impregnated uterus, is among the 
most certain means of inducing premature delivery. 

4. Electricity (Electricitas). — ^The electric current 
acts as an excitant to the nerves both of sensation and motion. 
It influences to some extent, also, the secretions, iJirough its 
action on the nerves distributed to the secreting organs; and 
it affects the circulation, by inducing contractions of the 
heart. A powerful charge of electricity produces violent and 
frequently fatal effects on the central nervous system. 

The various forms of electricity are resorted to for tbeir 
stimulant effect in a number of nervous affections. It is 
chiefly useful in cases of local and functional paralysis, wUtch 
are independent of lesion of the nervous centres. It has also 
been employed with occasional good effect in amaurosis, 
nervous deafness, neuralgia, chronic rheumatism, chorea, and 
other neuroses. From its influence on the secretions, it has 
been prescribed as an emmenagogue, and to promote the biliary 
secretion, and to heal ulcers. In the form of electro-mag- 
netism, it is a powerful excitant in the coma resulting from 
narcotic poisons, and in asphyxia generally, and is probably 
the most active remedy that can be exhibited in these cases. 

For medicinal purposes, electricity is obtained from three 
sources : — 
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1. Friction^ as in the common electrical machine. 

2. Chemical action, as in the voltaic battery. 

3. Magnetism, either of temporary magnetS; as in the eoil 
machines; or of permanent magnets, as in the electro-magnetic 
machines. 

6. Magnetism (Magnetismus). — The employment of 
magnetism as a remedial resource dates more than thirteen 
hundred years back; and the recent discoveries of the univer- 
sality of its influence over, the material world have led to in- 
creased experiments with it as a therapeutic agent. The 
application of magnets appears occasionally to exercise con- 
siderable influence over neuralgic pains and spasmodic affiec- 
tions. The effects of this remedy are, however, uncertain, 
and it is now little used, except to detect the existence of 
needles and other steel substances impacted in the body. 



PART III. 
^^ PHAEMACOLOGICAL KEMEDIES. 

Pharmacological Eemedies, or Medicines, are sub- 
stances, not essentially alimentary, which, when applied to i 
the body, alter or modify its vital functions, and are thus ren- 
dered applicable to the treatment of diseases. 

The term Materia Medica is, strictly speaking, limited 
to that portion of Therapeutics devoted to the consideration 
of medicines. Pharmacy is the department of Materia j 
Medica which treats of the collection, preparation, preserva- ^' 
tion, and dispensation of medicines. 

To the student of medicine, the objects of examination in 
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^ relation to medicines are, — the sonrces from which they are 
derived; the mode in which they are prepared and brought 
to market ; their sensible qualities, and also their chemical 

' composition and relations ; their physiological effects, or the 
effects which they are capable of producing in healthy indi- 
viduals ; their therapeutical effects, or those which they pro- 
duce in morbid states of the system ; and, lastly, the doses, 
modes of administration, and preparations (extemporaneous 
and officinal), under which they are administered. 

The effects of medicines take place either in the parts to 
which they are applied, or in distant parts of the system. 
The former are termed local or topical effects ; the latter, re- 
mote effects. 

MODUS OPERANDI OP MEDICINES. 

The medium through which the influence of medicines is 
exerted on remote parts of the body, or their modus operandi 
(as it is usually termed), has long been a contested point. 
On the one hand, it has been supposed that medicines and 
poisons transmit their impressions from the parts receiving 
them to distant parts, by means of a communication throuyh 
the nerves ; on the other, that the absorption or passage of 
the medicinal or poisonous molecules into the blood is neces- 
sary to their action on parts remote from the seat of impres- 
sion. 

Both these agencies have been adopted to explain the modus 
operandi of medicines. The weight of proof, however, in- 
clines to the opinion that the characteristic action of medicines 
is transmitted to the parts influenced, exclusively through the 
medium of the circulation. The operation of medicines by 
nervous agency does not extend beyond the mere sympathy, 
which is always produced throughout the system by a decided 
impression made upon any pai't. 
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The action of medicines by absorption is proved by a variety (/^ 
of facts. 

They are detected in many parts of the system, remote 
from that to which they have been applied, having been 
found in the blood, the solids, and the excretions, after being 
taken into the stomach. If the circal fl,tion be int errupted, the 
influence of ap oison^cannot^be Jraiismitted ; while its effects 
have been obtained, when applied to a wound in the foot of 
an animal, after all parts of the extremity have been severed, 
except the iui«ry and vein. In confirmation of the doctrine 
of absorption, may be cited also the admitted facts, that the 
remote effects of medicines or poisons are promoted or retarded/^ 
by circumstances which promote or retard absorption ; that \ 
the blood of poisoned animals is found to possess poisonous / 
properties ; that the fluids and solids acquire medicinal pro- I 
perties after the use of medicines (as the milk of nurses) ; ' 
that the specific effects of medicines are produced by their i 
injection into the bleed; and that medicines disappear from ) 
closed cavities into which they are introduced. 

After their absorption into the blood, medicines circulate 
with it, penetrate through the capillaries to the various organs, 
and are afterwards thrown out of the system with the excre- 
tions. Some medicines produce changes in the condition of 
the circulating fluid. Others have a specific action upon some \ 
one or other of the organs of the body. And in passing out 
of the system, most medicines act as stimulants to the organs 
by which they are thrown out. 

The absorption of medicines is effected, principally by thew 
veins, and in some degree also by the lymphatics and lacteals. ^ 
The medicinal particles penetrate or soak through the inter- 
stices of the tissue with which they are placed in contact, and 
are thence diffused through the circulation. To a limited 
extent, medicinal substances probably penetrate all the tissues 
of the part to which they are applied, and in this way the 
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activity of medicines is most decided upon the organs conti- 
guous to the seat of appKcation. 

It is objected to the theory of the operation of medicines 
by absorption, that certain poisons act with a rapidity incom- 
patible with their previous introduction into the circulation. 
This is, however, not the fact, as the action of the most violent 
poisons (hydrocyanic acid, for example), is never wholly in- 
stantaneous; and careful experiments have shown that the 
velocity of the circulation is sufficient to diffuse a poison 
through the blood in a shorter space of time than its effects 
are ever observed on the system. 

CIRCUMSTANCES WHICH MODIFY THE EFFECTS OF MEDICINES. 

The circumstances which modify the effect of medicines re- 
late both to the medicines and to the human system. 

1. The properties of medicines are modified by the soil in 
which they grow, by climate, cultivation, age, and the season 
of the year at which. they are gathered. 

2. Medicines are more active, because more readily ab- 
\l sorbed, in a state of solution than ia^a solid state. 

3. Soluble medicines are often rendered inert by a che- 
mical reaction which converts them into insolubles : in this 

f way antidotes modify the effects of poisons. 

4. Differences in dose greatly jnodify the effects of medi- 
cines. 

5. Pharmaceutical modifications have an important in- 
1^' fluence on the efficacy of medicines. They may be exhibited 

in the solid, semi-solid, liquid, and aeriform states : 

In the solid state they are administered in the shape of 

powders, pills, lozenges, and confections. 

In the liquid state, they are administered in the shape of 

miztniBS and solutions — ^under the head of solutions being 

included the officinal preparations designated as infusions, 
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decoctions, wines, tinctures, vinegars, syrups, honeys, and 
oxymels. 

In the semi-wild, or soft state, they are applied externally, 
in the form of liniments, ointments, cerates, plasters, and 
cataplasms. 

In the form of gcues and vapours, medicines are used for 
purposes of inhalation. 

SOLIDS. 

Powders (Pviveres), The form of powder is usually 
selected for the administration of medicines, which are not //^ 
very bulky, nor of very disagreeable taste, and have no cor- 
rosive property. Deliquescent substances, and such as con- 
tain a large proportion of fixed oil, should always be recently 
pulverized, as they are liable to spoil wh^n kept. Other 
substances, employed in the form of powder, are usually pul- 
verised on a large scale. For the purpose of pulverizing 
drugs in small quantity, the physician makes use of a pwUe 
and rtwrtar, of metal, glass, Wedgwood ware, or marble. 
Various means are resorted to, to facilitate the operation of 
powdering, and care should be taken to separate the inert 
portions and impurities. 

The lighter powders may be administered in water or other 
thin liquid. The heavier powders require a more consistent 
vehicle, as syrup, treacle, or honey. 

Pills (Pilulae), are small globular masses, of a size that can 
be conveniently swallowed. The form of pill is suitable for 
the exhibition of medicines which are not bulky, and are of 
disagreeable taste or smell, or insoluble in water. Deliques- 
cent substances should not be made into pills, and those which 
are efflorescent should be previously deprived of their water 
of crystallization. 

Some substances are readily made into pills, with the addi*- 
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tion of a little water or spirit. Very soft or liquid substances 
require the addition of some dry inert powder, as bread-crumb 
or powdered gum Arabic, to reduce them to a proper consistence. 

Heavy powders are mixed with some soft solid, as conserve 
of roses, or with a tenacious liquid, as treacle, or syrup. When 
the pilular mass is properly prepared, it is rolled with a 
spatula into a cylinder of uniform thickness, and is then 
divided into the required number of pills, with the hand, or 
more accurately, with a pill machine. The pills are rolled 
into spherical form between the fingers ; and to prevent ad- 
hesion, are dusted with some dry powder, as powdered liquo- 
rice root or carbonate of magnesia. To conceal the taste and 
smell of pills, they are sometimes coated with gelatin, collo- 
dion, &c. 

Troches or Lozenges (Trochisci), are small, dry, solid 
masses, made oi powders with sugar and mucilage, and in- 
tended to be held in the mouth and allowed to dissolve slowly. 
Mucilage of tragacanth is usually employed in preparing 
losenges. 

Confections (Gonfectiones), are soft solid preparations, 
made with some saccharine matter. They are subdivided into 
Conserves and Electuaries : the former consist of combinations 
of recent vegetable substances and refined sugar, beat into a 
uniform mass; the latter are extemporaneous mixtures of 
medicines, usually dry powders, with syrup, honey, or treacle. 

liquids. 

^ Mixtures (^Misturse), are preparations of insoluble sub- 
V stances, suspended in water by means of gum, sugar, the yolk 
of eggs, or other viscid matter. When the suspended sub- 
stance is oleaginous, the mixture is termed an emulsion. 
Infusions (Jnfusd), are partial solutions of vegetable sub- 
\j stances in water, obtained without the aid of ebullition. They 
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are made with both hot and cold water : the former extracts 
the soluble principle more rapidly and in larger proportion ; 
the latter Is preferred^ when the active principle would be in- 
jured bj heat; or when it is desirable not to take up some 
matter^ insoluble at a low temperature. Infusions have 
been usually made by pouring water upon the substances to 
be infused; and allowing it to remain upon them for some 
time : when the process takes place at a heat of from 60° to 
90°, it is termed maceration ; when at a heat of from 90° to 
100°, digestion, — Of late years, a more efficient mode of ex- 
tracting the medicinal virtues of plants has been introduced, 
termed percolation. In this operation, the medicinal sub- 
stance is coarsely powdered, and placed in an instrument 
called a percolator, in the lower part of which is fitted a 
metallic plate, like a colander. The powder is then saturated 
with water or other menstruum, till it will absorb no more ; 
and, after they have remained some time in contact, fresh 
portions of the menstruum are added till the required quantity 
is employed. The fresh liquid, as it is successively added, 
percolates the solid particles of the medicinal substance, driv- 
ing the previously saturated liquid before it ; and in this way 
completely exhausts the substance to be dissolved. 

Decoctions (Decocta), are partial solutions of vegetable 
substances in water, in which the active principles are ob- 
tained by ebullition. This is a more rapid and iWive mode of 
extracting the virtues of plants than by infusion. But it 
is objectionable when the proximate principles are volatile at 
a boiling heat, or undergo decomposition by ebullition. In 
making decoctions, ebullition should be continued for a few 
minutes only, and the liquid should be allowed to cool slowly 
in a close vessel. As they are apt to spoil, they should be 
prepared only when wanted for use. 

Tinctures ( Tincturse), are solutions of medicinal substances 
in alcohol or diluted alcohol. Ammonia and ethereal spirit 
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are also sometimes employed as solvents; and solutions in 
these menstrua are called ammoniated tinctures and ethereal 
tinctures. Alcohol or rectified spirit (of a sp. gr. 0*835, ac- 
cording to the U. S. Pharmacopoeia), is employed in making 
tinctures of substances nearly or quite insoluble in water, as 
the resins, essential oils, camphor, &c. Diluted alcohol or 
proof spirit is preferred, when the substance is soluble both 
in alcohol and water, or when some of its ingredients are 
soluble in the one menstruum and some in the other. Tinc- 
tures have been usually prepared by maceration or digestion, 
more commonly by the former process, and a period of two 
weeks is recommended for its duration. It should be con- 
ducted in well-stopped glass vessels, which should be fre- 
quently shaken. Latterly, the plan of preparing tincturciS 
by percolatioii or displacement has been much followed ; and 
it is the most thorough mode of exhausting medicinal sub^ 
stances, but requires considerable dexterity. 

The form of tincture is adapted to the exhibition of medi- 
cines, which are to be given in small quantity, and it affords a 
convenient mode of graduating doses. In prescribing large 
and continued doses of tinctures, the stimulating effects of 
the alcohol which they contain must be borne in mind. 

Wines (Fma), are solutions of medicinal substances in 
sherry or other white wines. They are more liable to decom- 
position tht^ tinctures, but are in some cases preferred to 
them from the less stimulating character of the menstruum. 

Vinegars (Aceta)^ are infusions or solutions of medicinal 
substances in vinegar or acetic acid, which is a particularly 
good solvent of many vegetable principles, as the organic 
alkalies. 

Honeys (Mellita), are preparations of medicinal substances 
in honey. In oxymeh, a combination of honey and vinegar 
is employed. Neither of these preparations are now much 
used. 
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Syrups (^St/rupi), are preparations of medicinal substances 
in a concentrated solution of sugar. The term s^rup (syrupus), 
or nmple syrup, is applied to a solution of sugar (Bbijss) in 
water (Oj), dissolved with the aid of heat. Medicated syrups 
are usually made by incorporating sugar with vegetable in- 
fusions, decoctions, expressed juices, fermented liquors, or 
simple aqueous solutions. They may also be prepared by 
adding a tincture to simple syrup, and afterwards evaporating 
the alcohol; or, by mixing the tincture with sugar in coarse 
powder, and dissolving the impregnated sugar, after evapora- 
tion, in the necessary proportion of water. Syrups are apt 
to be spoiled by heat, and should be made in small quantities 
at a time. 

By the evaporation of the solutions of vegetable principles, 
a very useful class of preparations termed Extracts (Extracta), 
is obtained. They are prepared from infusions, decoctions, 
and tinctures; and, sometimes, in the case of recent vegetables, 
from the expressed juices of plants, usually diluted with 
water. Extracts, prepared by the agency of water, are termed 
watery extracts ; those by means of alcohol, ahokolic extracts 
The evaporation of extracts is generally continued, till they 
have a pilular consistence. Within a few years, however, 
these preparations have been employed in the liquid form, 
under the name of Fluid Extracts (Extracta Fluida), which 
have the advantage of convenience of administration, and of 
being prepared at a less degree of heat. They are more 
liable than the solid extracts to spontaneous decomposition; 
and this difficulty is usually counteracted by means of sugar. 
In making the fluid -extracts, ether is sometimes the men- 
struum employed, as in extracting volatile oils and resins : 
in other cases, diluted alcohol is resorted to. The portion 
of the solvent which remains after evaporation, contributes 
in some degree to the preservation of the preparation. 
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SEMI-SOLIDS. 

\ Liniments (Limmenta), are oily preparations designed 
\i for external use, usually thicker than water, but always liquid 
at the temperature of the body. 

Ointments ( Unguenta), are preparations of a consistence 
\J like that of butter, made with lard or some other fatty sub- 
stance. Simple Ointment (Unguentum Simplex), consists 
of one part of white wax and four parts of lard. Most of the 
ointments become rancid, when long kept, and it is therefore 
best to prepare them only as wanted for use. 

Cerates ( Cerata), are made of oil or lard, mixed with wax, 
VJ spermaceti, or resin ; with the addition of various medicinal 
substances. They are of harder consistence than ointments, 
and do not melt, when applied to the skin. Simple Cerate 
(^Ceratum Simplex), consists of one part of white wax and 
two parts of lard. 

Plasters (JEmplastra), arc adhesive at the temperature of 
\ the body, and must generally be heated to be spread. Some 
substances have sufficient consistence and adhesiveness to bo 
made directly into plasters. Usually, however, medicinal 
substances when employed in this form, are mixed with Lead 
Plaster or Litharge Plaster (JEmplastrum Plumhi), a com- 
pound of olive oil and litharge. Plasters are prepared for use 
by spreading them upon sheep skin, linen, or muslin, with a 
margin a quarter or half inch broad. 

Cataplasms, or Poultices ( Cataplasmata) are soft moist 

substances, intended for external use. The common emol- 

\ lient poultice, employed to relieve inflammation and promote 

suppuration, is made by mixing bread-crumbs with boiling 

milk, or powdered flaxseed with boiling water. 

GASES AND VAPOURS. 

When employed in this form, medicines are administered 
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by inhalation. This may be effected either by diflfusing 
the gas or vapour through the air to be respired by the 
patient ] or by enclosing it in a bag or bottle with a suitable 
tube, through which the patient may breathe ) or, when ethe- 
real vapours are employed, by saturating a sponge or hand- 
kerchief with the ether, and applying it to the mouth and 
nostrils of the patient. 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

In prescribing and dispensing medicines, the following are 
the weights and measures employed in the United States, with 
their signs annexed. 

TROT WBIQHT. 

The pound, ft ^ ( Twelve ounces, 3. 

The ounce I oon+ftinH J ^^S^* drachms, 3. 
The drachm Y ^^^ntams ^ ^^^^^ scruples, 9. 

The scruple ) (^ Twenty grains, gr. 

WINE HEASUBE. 

The gallon, C ^ ( Eight piuts, 0. 

The pint ( nnntoiTifl J Sixteen fluidounces, fg. 

The fluidounce Y domains < jj-^^^^ fluidrachms, f3. 

The fluidrachm ) \ Sixty minims, n^f. 

Liquid medicines are sometimes prescribed by drops, which, 
however, vary in quantity according to the nature of the 
liquid, and the shape and size of the vessel from which it is 
dropped. Approximate measurements are also frequently 
employed in prescribing the less powerful liquids : thus, a 
teacup is used for f^iv, or a gill; a toineglass for f ^ij ; a table- 
spoon for f^ss ; a teaspoon for fjj. 

A variety of circumstances, relating to the human organism, 

modify the effects of medicines. 

Age exerts a most important influence in this particular. 

Children are more susceptible than adults ; and, in advanced 
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age, also, smaller doses are required than in the prime of life. 
No general rale can be laid down for the adaptation of the 
doses of me<Hcine8 to different ages, asHhe different suscepti- 
bilitiefl to the influence of different medicines are unequal at 
the same age. Thus, in&nts are peculiarly alive to impres- 
sion from opium, while, in the case of calomel and castor 
oil, they will bear much larger proportional doses. 

The following table of doses for different ages is given by 
the Pharmacopoeia of Guy's Hospital. 
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Dr. Young gives the following scheme for graduating .the 

doses of medicines to different ages : " For children under 12 

jears^ the doses of most medicines must be diminished in the 

proportion of the age to the age increased by 12; thus^ at 

2 
two years to }, viz. : 0X12 ^^ ^' '^^ ^^' *^® ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

be given." 

Sex, temperamentj and idiosyncrasy, all modify the effects 
of medicines. Women require somewhat smaller doses than 
men. To persons of a sanguine temperament^ stimulants are 
to be administered with caution^ while, in cases of nervous 
temperament, the same care is to be observed in the employ- 
ment of evacuants. Idiosyncrasy renders many individuals 
peculiarly susceptible or insusceptible to the action of parti- 
cular medicines, as mercury, opium, &c. 

Habit diminishes the influences of many medicines, espe- 
cially narcotics; and not a few diseases produce a remarkable 
insusceptibility to medicinal action. 

The influence of climate, occupation, and the imagination 
upon the effects of medicines is often decided, and deserves 

attention in prescribing. 

■* 

PARTS TO WHICH MEDICINES ARE APPLIED. 

Medicines are applied to the ^in, to mucous membranes, v/ 
to serous membranes, to wounds, ulcers, and abscesses, and 
they are injected into the veins. 

1. To the Skin, — Medicines are applied to the skin both 
for their local or general effects. As their influence on dis- 
tant organs is the result of their absorption, this function is 
usually assisted by friction, or by removal of the cuticle, when 
medicines are applied to the skin to affect remote parts of the 
system. 

The application of medicines to the skin by friction is 
occasionally resorted to, but its results are slow and uncer- 
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tain; and when we wish to affect the system^ through the 
agency of the skin, the preferable method is to apply the 
medicine to the dermis denuded of the cuticle. 

This is termed the endermic method, and the cuticle is 
usually removed by means of a blister. The medicine is 
applied to the denuded dermis in the form of a powder ; or, 
if very irritating, it may be incorporated with gelatine, lard, 
or cerate. This method is useful in cases of irritability of the 
stomach, of inability to swallow, or where we desire to influence 
the system rapidly and by every possible avenue, or where 
it is of importance to apply the medicine near the seat of dis- 
ease. The dose is to be two or three times the amount 
which is administered by the stomach. 

2. To the Mucous Membranes, — Medicines are applied to all 
the gastro-pulmonary and genito-urinary mucous surfaces. 

a. To the conjunctiva, they are applied for local effeots 
only, and are termed collyria, or eye-washes. 

h. To the nasal or pituitary membrane, they are applied 
usually for local purposes; sometimes, however, to irritate, 
and excite a discharge, when they are termed errhines; 
sometimes, also, to produce sneezing, with a view to the ex- 
pulsion of foreign bodies from the nasal cavities, when they 
are termed sternutatories, 

e. To the mucous memhrane of the mouth and throat, 
medicines are applied almost exclusively fof local purposes. 
When in solution, they are termed gargarismata, or gargles. 
Powders are introduced by insufflation. 

d. To the Eustachian tales, washes are applied in local 

affections. 

e. On the aerial or tracheo-hronchial memhrans, medicines 
produce a very decided influence, both local and general. 
Various substances are inhaled with advantage in phthisis, 
chronic bronchitis and laryngitis, asthma, &c., while the 
most powerful effects are produced on the system by the 
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absorption of ethereal vapours and gases through the pul- 
monary surface. 

f. The gastro-intesiinal mitcous memhrane^ of all parts of 
the l)ody, is most employed for the exhibition of medicines. 
The stomachy from its great susceptibility, its active absorbing 
power, and the numerous relations which it has with almost 
every part of the body, is the chief recipient of medicinal 
agents. The rectum is, however, also frequently employed 
for various purposes, as to relieve disease of this or of neigh- 
bouring organs, to occasion revulsion, to produce alvine 
evacuations, to destroy asoarides, and when for any reason 
it is desirable to spare the stomach. 

/^ Solid substances introduced into the rectum are termed 
suppositories. Liquids introduced into the rectum are termed 
clusters, lavements^ injections^ $Jid . enemata. Soluble sub- 
stances, when thus applied, are usually dissolved in water ; 
insoluble substances are suspended in some mucilaginous 
vehicle. When the enema is to be retained, it should be from 
one to four fluid drachms in quantity. When it is introduced 
to act upon the bowels, its bulk may be from twelve to sixteen 
fluid ounces for an adult, six to eight fluid ounces for a youth 
of twelve, three to four fluid ounces for a child of one to five 
years, and a fluid ounce for a newly-li^^rn infant. Various 
instruments are used for the administration of enemata, as 
the pipe and bladder, the ordinary syringe, the self-injecting 
apparatus acting by gravity, and the elastic bottle and tube. 
Gaseous matters have also been thrown into the rectum — 
tobacco-smoke, for example, — to relieve obstruction of the 
bowels. 

g. To the urino-gemtal and vagino-uterine membranes, 
applications are made exclusively for local purposes. 

8. lb Serous Membranes. Irritating solutions are injected 
into the cavity of the tunica vaginalis testis, in hydrocele, 
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and into the hernial sac, in hernia, for the purpose of pro- 
ducing adhesion of the sides of the sacs. 

4. To UlcerSf Wounds, and Abscesses, medicines are applied 
chiefly for their local effects. The absorbing power of these 
surfaces is to be kept in mind in such applications. 

6. The injection of medicines into the Veins has been occa- 
sionally practised. The operation is, however, objectionable, 
from the danger of introducing air into the circulation ; and 
it is seldom resorted to, except in the case of transfusion of 
blood after uterine hemorrhage. 

THE OLASSIFIOATION OF MEDICINES. 

In treating of the articles of the Materia Medica, some 
writers have classified them according to their natural proper- 
ties, others according to their action on the human system. 
To the student of medicine, a classification based upon the 
sensible qualities or natural affinities of medicines can be of 
little value, since it associates articles of the most opposite 
remedial properties. A classification of medicines founded 
on a similarity of action on the animal economy is more 
desirable and useful, and various arrangements of the Materia 
Medica have been attempted on this basis. They are all, to 
some extent, necessarily imperfect, owing partly to the diver- 
sified effects of medicines, and partly to our ignorance of the 
real nature of many of the modifications which they produce 
upon the tissues. Still, the advantages of some arrangement 
of this kind are so numerous, that it cannot well be dispensed 
with. 

The following classification will be found to include the 
more ordinary and generally received divisions of the Materia 
Medica, and to present the articles in convenient groups for 
therapeutic application. 
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Medicines may be divided into — 



./ 



Narcotics, 
f Anaesthetics, 

I. Those which have a special action on the\ t"*^*^**"^^^®^' j/ 
neiTons sjetem, or Neurotics (from '•«'go»>< 1°^-^*' * 

^* J Stimulants, 

f Sedatives, 
^ Spastics. 

/^Emetics, 

II. Those which have a special action on the\^? f .^.' ^ 
secretions, or JSccritics (from tiui^ia-iff Beere-Jjy^.^^ ^^ ^^^* y 

^' J Blennorrhetics, 

^ Emmenagognes. 

m. Those which modify the blood, or Rc^ma- f H»matinics, \^ 

Ucs (from ^^*, the blood). | ^^^^^^^'^ ^ 

( Irritants, f 

IV. Those which act topically. -j Demulcents, ^ 

( Anthelmintics. 

CLASS I. — NEUROTICS. 
ORDER I. NARCOTICS. 

Narcotics (from va^>i, stupor), are medicines which impair / 
or destroy nervous action. When administered in not imme- > 
diately poisonous doses, they often produce at first a moderate ( 
degree of excitation; but this is rapidly followed by diminished 
activity in the functions of innervation. The different nar- 
cotics have most of them some special peculiarity of action ; 
but they all agree in exerting a sedative or stupifying influ- 
ence on the motor, sensor, and intellectual functions. Hence 
their therapeutic employment, to remove muscular spasm, 
relieve pain, allay cerebral irritability, and procure sleep. 

The influence of this class of medicines upon the system is 
rapidly diminished by habit ; and when administered for a 
length of time, they are to be given in gradually-increasing 
doses. 

WKen employed to relieve pain, they are termed anodynes ;\ / 
when employed to procure sleep, Ayp?io£ic« or aoporijlcA. 
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OPIUM. 



Opium (from oitiog, juice), is the concrete juice of the un- 
ripe capsules of Papaver somniferum (^Nai, Ord. Papaya 
raceas). The opium poppy is a native of Persia^ but is onl- 
tivated in various parts of Asia, in Europe, and in the 
United States. It is an annual plant, with a round, leafy 
stem, from two to four feet or more in height, and large fonr- 
petaled flowers. Two varieties are said to exist in a state of 
nature : the black poppy, with coloured flowers, dark seeds, 
and large globular capsules ; and the tchite poppy, with white 
flowers and seeds, and ovate capsules ; but these varieties mn 
into each other under cultivation. 

The capsules or roppY-iiEADS are from an inch and a half 
to two inches or more in diameter, and, when gathered unripe, 
contain a good deal of opium. They are sometimes given to 
children in the form of si/rup, and are applied externally 
as an anodyne emollient, in the form of decoction. The seeds 
are destitute of narcotic properties, and are used in Europe 
as an article of diet, and for the manufacture of an oil. 

Opium is obtained from incisions in the half-ripe capsules. 
The juice, which exudes from the incisions, is scraped off 
after drying, generally with more or less of the epidermis, and 
is sometimes sent into market unmixed, as a choice yariety. 
The opium of commerce is, however, commonly made by adding 
the dried juice, obtained by incision, to an extract prepared 
from a decoction of the leaves, the whole being kneaded %> 
gether, formed into cakes, and wrapped in fresh poppy-leaveB^ 

There are two principal varieties of opium which reach the 
United States, — the Smyrna or Turkey opium, and the 
Egyptian. The first, which is much the more common, comes in 
irregular rounded or flattened cakes, covered with the capsules 
of a species of Rumex. It has a waxy fracture, a strong odour, 
and a bitter, nauseous taste. The Egyptian opium occurs in 
round flattened cakes, of a more regular form than the last. It 
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is redder, more brittle, apd has % weaker taste and smell than 
the Turkey opium, though occasionally samples of it are 
found equally rich in morphia. 

A large amount of opium is cultivated in British India, 
for consumption in India and China, but it is not found in 
our markets. • The Persian opium is another variety, but it 
does not reach the United States. Successful attempts have 
been made with the cultivation of the poppy in England and 
other parts of Europe, which have resulted in the production 
of an opium fully equal to the Turkey opium, and at a lower 
price. Very good specimens have also been made in the 
United States ; but the great source of our supply of opium 
has long been, and still is, the Turkish dominions. 

The best opium should have a fine chestnut colour, an 
aromatic, strong, peculiar smell, and a dense consistence — 
becoming, however, harder and darker by being kept. It 
should be moderately ductile, break with a deeply notched 
fracture, and, when drawn across white paper, should leave 
an interrupted stain. The taste is very bitter, and somewhat 
acrid, and when chewed it excites irritation in the mouth and 
throat. It is inflammable, and imparts its virtues to water, 
alcohol, and diluted acids — 100 grains of the best opium ^ 
yielding to cold distilled water an extract of from 85 to 46,/ 

Chemical Constituents, — Opium contains a great variety of 
chemical constituents, the most important of which is the f^lka- 
loid Morphia, which exists in combination with an acid 
called meconic. Other principles found in opium are the 
alkaloids, narcotina and codeta, — ^narceia, meconine, parar 
morphia, pseudomorphia, extractive, resin, oil, &o. Morphia 
is the principle upon which the narcotic effects of opium 
essentially depend, and, with its salts, is officinal in all the- 
pharmacopoeias. 

Narcotina exists in opium, chiefly in the free state, and, 
being insoluble in water, is left behind when the drug is 
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macerated in this menstrmun. It oocors in wbite^ tasteless^ 
inodorouS; needle-like 'crystals. At one time it was thought 
to possess a portion of the narcotic properties of opimn^ but 
it is now admitted to be inert in this respect. It has been 
ased in India as an anti-periodic tonic^ in the treatment of 
intermittent fevers. 

Codeia has been found to possess some narcotic and anti- 
spasmodic properties^ but its great expense has prevented its 
introduction into general use. 

Inconypatibles.-^AlkslieSf and astringent infusions contain- 
ing tannic and gallic acids^ are' incompatible with opium. 

Tests. — T. of the chloride of iron strikes a red colour with 
meconic acid; nitric add colours morphia red; ammonia 
precipitates it from solution; and ta/nnic add forms with it an 
insoluble precipitate. 

Physiological effects, — ^When taken in a medicinal dose, 
opium at first moderately excites, the circulation^ increases 
the temperature of the skin, and agreeably exhilarates the 
intellectual functions. The stage of excitement is; however, 
of short duration. The pulse soon sinks below the normal 
standard, susceptibility to external impressions is diminished, 
the faculties of the mind become confused, and consciousness 
h finally lost in sleep. All the secretions are diminished, 
aacoept that of perspiration, which is heightened; muscular 
(Ngitraction is lessened; and in some persons nausea and 
\ vomiting are produced. 

When % poisonous dose is taken, the stage of excitement 
is wanting^ .giddiness and stupor rapidly come on, with 
diminatioa|in«the frequency, though not in the fulness of the 
pulse; an^d tfasie symptoms are soon followed by an irresistible 
'tendency to sleep, and finally by coma. The breathing is 
heavy and stertorous, the pulse slow and oppressed, and the 
pupils are contra>cied. If relief is not afforded, the pulse 
sinks, the muscular system becomes relaxed, and death en- 
sues, preceded sometimes by violent convulsions. 
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In cases of poisoning from opium ox its preparations^ the 
stomach should be immediately evacuated by the 8tomadi>- 
pump^ if possible^ or .by emetics. The direct emetiod are 
best for this purpose^ as the sulphate of zinc (20 to 30 grains), 
or the sulphate of copper (5 to 10 grains). Every means 
should be taken to arouse the patient from his lethargy; 
cold afiusionS; counter-irritation to the nape of the neck and 
eztremities'/flagellation to the palms of the hands and soles 
of the feet, and, best of all, when the coma is profound, the 
electro-^nagnetic battery , constitute our chief resources in this 
emergency. Artificial inflation of the lungs is also to be 
practised. In an apoplectic state of the pulse, venesection 
has been resorted to ; but the abstraction of blood favours 
the absorption of any portion of the poison which may remain* 
in the stomach. Strong coffee and other mild stimuli may 
be used to support the system. The poisonous action of 
opium appears to be entirely directed to the nervous system, 
no local lesions being found after death. 

Opium is largely used as an habitual stimulant in Oriental 
countries, and to some extent in Europe and the United 
States. The effects of indulgence in this species of intozioa^ 
tion are of the most destructive character upon both the 
physical and mental faculties. 

Medicin^cU Uses. — Of all the articles of the Materia MedieijJ 
opium enjoys the widest range of therapeutic applh^^^ljini.' 
From its properties of assuaging pain and inducing sleepy 
it is Useful in almost all diseases; and it is positively contra- 
indicated only where there is a tendency to apoplexy or ooma^ 
or where, there exists an idiosyncrasy with respect to its ef^fs. 
As an anodyne in painful malignant ulcers and severe ia^ 
juries, we have no substitute for opium; and, as an hypnotic 
in maniara-potu, and in the wakefulness and cerebral irrita- 
bility of fever, it is equally invaluable. From its power of 
relaxing muscular spasm, it is our most efficient resource in 
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tetantis, colic, and spasm of the stomaoh, bowels> biliary 
ducts, ureters, neck of the bladder, &o. In dysentery and 
cholera it forms the basis of every variety of treatment, partly 
for its diaphoretic effects, bat principally for its action in 
arresting both the secretions and peristaltic motion of the 
bowels. In pulmonary and gastric irritability, colica pic- 
tonum, peritonitis, rheumatism, gout, typhus, gangrene, &c., 
opium is also constantly employed. 

Administration, — ^The ordinary dose of opium as an ano- 
dyne and hypnotic is one grain. Much larger doses are, 
ho[ifeTer, called for in many diseases; and, when it is adminis- 
tered for a length of time, the dose must be gradually in- 
creased. To infants it is to be given with the greatest 
caution. 

Opium is administered in the form of powder or jnll. It 
is easily powdered when thoroughly dried, and the pills 
should always be made from the powder. The powder is 
sometimes used endermioally, and is also sprinkled on irri- 
table ulcers. In*the form of mppositories it is also applied 
to the rectum. 

The following are the officinal preparations <rf opium : 

TiNOTTJRA Opn (^Laudanum). Ptepared by macerating 

• powdered opium ^ijss, in diluted alcohol Oij. When long 

kept, particularly if exposed to the air, it becomes thick from 

eva|)oration of the alcohol, and its strength is much increased. 

I>ose: vy^ziij, or 25 drops, equivalent to a grain of opium. 

/ There are 120 drops in fjj. Laudanum is much used in the 

/ ' form of enema. 

TiNOTURA Opn Camphorata {Camphorated Tincture of 
Opiwm), Paregoric Elixir. Prepared by macerating opium 
5J; ^ diluted alcohol Oij, with benzoic acid, oil of anise, cla- 
rified honey, and camphor. Dose, ^ss, or a tablespoonful, 
containing rather less than a grain of opium. A &vourite 
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preparation for okildren. 5 to 20 drops may be given to an 
infant. 

TiNCTimA Oph Aoetata (Aeetated Tincture of Opiuiii). 
Prepared by macerating opium, gij, in vinegar f^iij, and 
alcohol Om. Dose, iijx, or 20 drops. 

AcETUM Opn ( Vinegar of Opium). Black Drop. Pre- 
pared by saturating diluted acetic acid with opinm, mised witb 
nutmeg, aaffron, and sugar. Dose, 7 to 10 drops. 

ViNtTM Opn ( Wine of Opium). Sydenham's Laudanum. 
Prepared by macerating opium §ij, in sherry wine Oj, with 
cinnamon and cloves. Dose, the same as that of laudanum. 

ExTRACTUM Opir (^Extract of Opium). Made by BTiipo- 
I rtrting the aqueous solution. Dose, gr. 1? 

CoNFECTIO Opn (^Confection of Opium). Opium beaten 
np with honey and apices. Dose, grs. zxsvj. 

EMPl-AflTRTiM Oph QOpium Plaster). Made by mixing 
opium with Burgundy pitch and lead plaster. 

PuLVia IpECAOUANHa: ET Opii (Poicder of Ipecacuanha 
and Opium). This powder, well known under the name of 
Dover's Povider, is made by rubbing up one dracbm of opium 
and ipecacuanha each, with eight drachms of sulphate of 
potasaa; the salt being employed to promote the minute 
division and thorough intermingling of the opium and ipcea- 
- snanba. Dover's powder is a most valuable anodyne diapbo- 
y Wtio, extensively prescribed in diarrboia, dysentery, rbeuma- 
, &c. Dose, gr, s, containing gr, i of opium and 
pecacnanha each. 



MouPHiA AND ITS Prepahationb, — Mofphift exists in 
opium in combination with meconic acid. The meconate of 
I morphia is separated from the other constituents of the drug 
I by successive macerations in water; alcohol and solution of 
I ammonia are then added to the watery solution, by which 
\ the salt is decomposed, the ammonia precipitating the mor- 
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phia, and the alcohol seizing the colouring matter as soon as it 
is separated from the alkali. The crystals of morphia^ which 
are formed, are afterwards boiled in alcohol, and the solution 
is filtered through animal charcoal. 

Morphia occurs in colourless crystals, which are inflammable 
and dissipated by heat. It is scarcely soluble in water or 
ether, but is soluble in boiling alcohol. Nitric acid turns it red 
and then yellow. Sol. sesquichloride of iron renders it blue. 
From its imolubUity it is not employed medicinally, except 
in combination with acids. 

MoRPHiiB Sulphas (^Sulphate of Morphia) , Morphub 
AOETAB (Acetate of Morphia), MoRPHliB MURIAS (Muriate 
of Morphia), are Ihe officinal salts of morphia, made by 
saturating the alkali with sulphuric, acetic, and muriatic acids. 
They are all freely soluble in water, and produce analogous 
medicinal effects, the sulphate being, however, most employed 
in this country. The salts of morphia possess the anodyne, 
hypnotic, antispasmodic, and diaphoretic properties of opium, 
and are considered less apt to produce headache and nausea, 
possibly owing to the absence of narootina. They are pecu- 
liarly adapted to the endermic method of application. Dose, 
one-sixth of a grain. A solution of the sulpha^ of morphia 
is officinal, and is much prescribed (Liquor Morphias Sul- 
phatis). It contains one grain to f Sj of water. Sose, f 5J-U* 

LAOTVOABIUM. 

Lactucarium is the inspissated juioe of Lactuca satiya, the 
Garden Lettuce (Nat, Ord, Asteracead), and is obtained from 
incisions in the plant, before the flower-stem shoots. Another 
and inferior mode of procuring it is by expression and evapo- 
ration pf the expressed juice. It is found in the shops in 
roundish, hard masses, of a brown colour, with an opiate 
smell, and a bitter, unpleasant taste. The active principle is 

termed hictuudn, 

« 

Effects and Uses. — ^Lactucarium possesses the anodyne and 
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hypnotic qualities of opium, with a slight sedative action on 
the circulation, and, it is said, some diuretic properties. It 
may be given where opium disagrees from idiosyncrasy in the 
patient. Dose, gr. z. 

BILLADONHA. 

Atropa Belladonna, or Deadly Nightshade (Nat Ord, 
Solanacese), is a European perennial plant, with herbaceous, 
branched, downy stems, about three or four feet high, large 
ovate leaves of a dull-green colour, and drooping, bell-shaped, 
purple flowers. The whole plant possesses narcotic properties, 
but the LEAVES only are officinal. When fresh, they have 
an unpleasant smell, and a bitterish, subacrid taste; when 
dried they retain this taste, but have scarcely any odour. 

The narcotic properties of belladonna depend on the pre- 
sence of an alkaloid termed atropia, which is found in all 
parts of the plant. It is a white, crystalline, odourless sub- 
stance, with a bitter, acrid taste, soluble in alcohol, and par- 
tially soluble in water. It is a most energetic poison, pro- 
ducing analogous effects to those of belladonna, but much more 
powerful. Latterly, atropia has been a good deal employed 
medicinally as a substitute for belladonna, on account of its 
greater certainty. The dose for internal use is from one- 
thirtieth to one-sixth of a grain, in solution. As a collyrium, 
to dilate ihepupU^ a solution of a grain in an ounce of water, 
may be employed, and a few drops ef the solution applied to 
the eye. A tincture (atropia gr. i, alcohol f 5J? distilled water 
f3vij), is used for the same purpose. And a muriate of 
atropia and an ointment are also recommended. 

Phynological Effects of Belladonna, — ^In small doses the 
effects of belladonna are those of an anodyne narcotic, with little 
or no action on the circulation, or on any of the secretj^, 
except a peculiar dryness of the mouth and throat. In larger 
doses it causes dilatation of the pupils, loss of vision, giddiness, 
constriction of the throat, difficulty of deglutitiou and articu- 
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lation^ nausefti with occasionally yomiting and purging, and 
sometimes a red eruption. When exoessive doses are taken, 
these symptoms are aggravated; and terminate in deliriami 
coma, syncope, and death, often preceded by conyulsions. 
Dissections show that the action of the poison is not coined 
to the cerebro-spinal system, but that it is attended by in- 
flammation of the digestive organs. Cases of poisoning from 
belladonna are to be treated like those from opium. Vegetable 
acids have been found useful. — Applied to the eyebrow, bella- 
donna causes dilatation of the pupil. 

Medicinal Uses, — ^Belladonna is one of our most highly 
esteemed anodyne and antispasmodic remedies. In the treat- 
ment of neuralgia it ranks at the head of the narcotics, and is 
extensively employed both alone and in combination with the 
sulphate of quinia ; it should be given until dryness of the 
throat, dilatation of the pupil, and some disorder of vision 
are produced. Its powers of allaying spasm have been 
found very efficacious in the treatment of hooping cough. 
As a discutient of cancerous indurations, it has enjoyed some 
reputation, but any good effects in these cases have probably 
been owing to an anodyne and not a resolvent influence. In 
mania, and many diseases of the cerebro-spinal system, it has 
been occasionally employed with advantage. As a preventive 
of scarlatina, the use of belladonna has been proposed on 
homoeopathic principles, from its producing an affection of the 
throat and scarlet rash on the skin ; there appear to be no 
grounds, however, for attributing to it any such prophylactic 
virtue. 

As a topical remedy, belladonna is employed principally 
to produce dilatation of the pupil, in operations for cata- 
ract, iritis, and prolapsus iridis. It is applied in the 
forH^of extract or ointment to the eyebrow, temple, or con- 
junctiva, and produces dilatation in a few minutes. The 
topical application of belladonna has been suggested in France, 
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to relieve rigidity of the os uteri in labour; but ths practice 
has not found favour in Great Britain or the United States. 

Adminiitrotioti. — The dose of the powder is gr. i, to he 
repeated and increased, till dryness of the throat, dilatation 
of the pupil, and dimness of vision, are produced. It is most 
fi^quentlj eshibited in the form of sxtract (or inspissated 
juice). Dose J to } a grain, to be repeated and increased. 
The tincture (^iv to diluted alcohol Oij) and the alcoholic 
Retract are also officinal. For esternal use, a plaster (Em- 
platCrum Belladonna:), mado with the extract and resin 
plaster, and an ointment (Unguentam, Bdladonnm), are em- 
ployed. 




Datura Stramonium, or Thorn Apple, sometimes called 
Jamestown weed (Nat. Ord. Solanaceie), is an annual in- 
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digenous plant, which grows very abundantly in waste gronndsi 
in all parts of the world. It has u forked, branching stem, 
from three to Bis feet high, ovate, toothed leaves, large funnel- 
shaped white or purplish flowers, which appear in mid- 
summer, and ovate capsules, filled with numerous kidney- 
shaped, brownish-black seeds. The odour of the plant is 
strong and disagreeable, and its taste bitter and nauseous. It 
loses th^se properties very much when dried, but the prooess 
does not appear to weaken its nar«otio qualities. The'LEAVifl, 
Seeds, and Kool: are all w^^cinal, but the seeds are most 
powerful, from containing most daturia. 

The active principle of Stramonium is an alkaloid termed 
daturiay which possesses properties analogous to those of 
atropia. 

The physiological effects of stramonium are closely allied 
to thdse of belladonna, with a more marked action on the 
^yecretions. From its common occurrence in every part of 
Jjiie country, cases of poisoning from this weed are very 
freqifeht, particularly with children, who are fond of swallow- 
ing the seeds. The treatment laid down for the relief of 
poisoning from belladonna is applicable to these cases. 

The medicinal uses of stramonium are similar to those of 
'«9 belladonna. It is prescribed internally in neuralgia, rheu- 
matism, mania, and epilepsy ; and in spasmodic asthma the 
leaves have bean smoked, with <^eat xeliA. The practice is, 
however, dangerous >n aged or i^ >plectlo i^^ons. Topically, 
stramonium is used by oculists* to dUate the pupils and 
diminish the sensibility oi ^^ retina, to light; and it is an 
excellent anodyne appUcation, in the form of cataplasm and 
ointment, to inflammatory tumours, irritable ulcers, bed sores, 
and hddmorrhoids. 

Administration, — The dose of the powdered leaves is gr. ij ; 
of the ifieds half a grainy to be r^ated, and gradually in- 
creased, till narcotic ^fleets ar» pi oduced. Pose of the eoctract 
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of the lcave» (an inapiBsateJ juice), gr. i, to eommenea witli ; 
of the extract of the mede (alcoholic), gr. J. The tincture (giv 
to diluted alcohol Oij), and the ointment, made by boiliDg 
the fiesh leaves in lard, are also officinal. 




HyoscyamuB niger, or Henbane (Nat. Ord. Solanacece), 
is a native of Europe, and la naturalized in the northern parta 
of the United States. It growa to the height of about two 
feet, with large, ainuated, pale-green leaves, and flowers of a 
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Btraw-yellew colour. The whole plant has narcotic properties ; 
but the LEAVES and seeds only are officinal. Henbane should 
be gathered when in flower ; and^ when fresh; has a strong, 
offensive narcotic odour, and a mucilaginous, unpleasant, 
slightly acrid taste ; but it loses most of these qualities in 
drying. The seeds are of a yellowish-gray colour, with some- 
thing of the odour of the plant, and have an oleaginous, bitter^ 
taste. The active properties of the plant depend upon a 
peculiar alkaloid principle, termed hyosa/amiay nearly iden- 
tical in its action with atropia, but more soluble in water. 

EffecU and Uses. — Henbane, in small doses, produces the 
anodyne, soporific, and antispasmodic effects of opium, with- 
out, howeveri affecting the secretions. In large doses, it 
causes dilatation qf the pwpUy delirium, loss of vision, &c. 
It is used as a substitute for opium, and has the advantage 
of not constipating the bowels ; but its effects are not very 
uniform or powerful. Externally, it is employed in the form 
of cataplasm or fomentation to painful swellings and ulcers ; 
and it may be used to dilate the pupil, in the same manner 
as belladonna. 

Dose of the powdered leaves, gr. iij to gr. z ; but they are 
rarely used. The retract (an inspissated juice) is the prefer- 
able form of administration ; it is of a dark olive colour, and 
extremely variable quality. Dose, gr. v to 9j. Tincture 
(giv to diluted alcohol Oij), dose f3J. An alcoholic extract 
is also officinal. 

TABAOUM — TOBAOOO. 

Nicotiana Tabacum, or Virginian tobacco (Nat, Ord, Sola- 
nacesD), is a native of the warm countries of America, but is 
now extensively cultivated in most parts of the world. It is 
an annual plant, growing to the height of from three to six 
feet, with large, oblong, pointed, hairy, pale-green leaves, 
and light-greenish, funnel-shaped flowers. The Dried Leaves 



are tbo portion used. They have a yellowish-brown colour, 
a strong, pecaliar, narcotic odonr, and a bitter, nauseouH 
taste. The darker coloured leaves are the strongest. 

The yirtmes of tobacco are, impacted to alcohol and water, 
and depend on the presence of an alkaloid called nicatina, 
which ia fonnd in all parts of the plant. It is a colourlesa 
liquid, with an acrid odour, and an acrid, burning taate, and 
is a most energetic poison. From, the dried leayea is also 
obtained a concrete volatile oil, termed nicotiamn, and an 
empyreu/mafic oil, which gives the peculiar smell to old 
tobacco pipes. Both of these principles are poisonous. 

Phonological EffecU. — On persons unaccustomed to its 
nse, tobaeco, ia small doses, produecs a alight sedative action, 
with nausea, swimming in the head, increased flow Irom the 
kidneys, and sometimes, also, from the bowels. In larger 
doses, it induces vomiting and purging, a sensation of sink- 
ing at the pit of the stomach, giddineaa, disorder of vision, 
depression of the circulation, great relaxation of the muscular 
system, coldness of the surface, and other symptoms of pros- 
tration ; and, when excessive doses have been taken, these 
symptoms become more violent, and are followed by convul- 
sions, paralysis, coma, and death. Cases of poisoning are 
to be treated on the principles applieabie to other cases of 
narcotic poisoning; — the diffusible stimuli are to bo freely 

The habitual use of tobacco as an exhilarant is well known. 
When taken to excess, it frequently develops disorders of 
the stomach, heart, and nervous system. 

Medicinal Uiee. — Tobacco is employed in medicine, chiefly 
with a view to ita action on the muscular system — its anodyne 
and hypnotic properties being relutiveiy feeble. In various 
spasmodic diseases, particularly in colic, ileus, strangulated 
hernia, constipation from spasmodic constriction, tetanus, 
spasm of the neck of the bladder and the glottis, and asthma, 
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it is a remedy of great yalne. It is to be employed, holr^ 
ever, with caution, as it occasionally acts with dangerous 
energy. 

Administration, — Tobacco is not given by the stomach, 
owing to its emetic properties. It is usually applied to the 
rectum, in the form of tn/unon (5j — Oj of boiling water, 
one-third to be given at a dose). It may also be smoked, or 
applied locally in the form of cataplasm. An ointment ( Uh- 
guentum tahacC), made by boiling the fresh leaves in lard, is 
a useful application to indolent ulcers and some cutaneous 
affections, particularly tinea capitis. The oil ( Oleum tahaci), 
is sometimes mixed with ointments. 



LOBELIA. 

Lobelia inflata, or Indian tobacco (Nat. Ord, Lobeliaceie), 
is ft very common indigenous plant, growing to the height of 
from six inches to two feet, with a biennial root, an erect, 
hairy stem, ovate, serrated leaves, pale-blue flowers, and 
ovoid, inflated capsules. It flowers from July till the appear- 
ance of frost, and should be gathered about August and Sep- 
tember. All parts of it are active, but the Leaves and 
Capsules are most so. It has an unpleasant smell, and an 
acrid, burning, nauseous taste, which is at first faint, but 
soon becomes excessive. Cold water and alcohol extract the 
virtues of lobelia, which contains a volatile alkaloid principle, 
lohelinay analogous to nicotina. 

Physiological Effects, — ^Lobelia produces effects on the 
system resembling those of tobacco, acting in small doses as 
a sedative, nauseant, diuretic, and diaphoretic; in larger doses 
as an energetic emetic ; and in still larger doses as an active 
acro-narcotic poison. It was employed by the aborigines, 
and has always been a popular empirical remedy. 

Medicinal Uses, — Lobelia is sometimes classed among 



emeticsj but its action in this particular is too violent for ita 
Bafo administration. It is chiefly employed, by regular prac- 
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litioners, wiUi a view to its 
relief of Mthma, and ia given 
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oreased, until headache or naosea enrae. It may alio be naed 
as an enema, to folfil the some indications as tobaooo. 

Adminwtratian,. — Lobelia ia given in BubBtsnce, tinc- 
ture, and infusion. The dose of the powder ae an antiapaa- 
modio, is gr. i to gr. iij ; as an emetic, gr. z to gr. xz. The 
best form, partioularljr in asthma, ia the titKtttre (Jiv to 
diluted alcohol Oij), which may be given in the quantity of 
f5J; to bo repeated as occasion may requite. 
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Goninm maoulatom, or Hemlock (JViif. Ord. Apiaceie), ia a 
biennial European plant^ naturalized in many patta of the 
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Tjnited States. Ita stem is erect, from three to five feet high, 
round, smooth, and often spotted with purple. The leaves 
are large, hright-green, and repeatedly compound ; the 
flowers are email, white, and arranged in umbeb, appearing 
in June and July. The whole plant is nareotic and yinilent, 
and has a fetid, heavy odour. The leaves and seeds are the 
portions used in medicine. The leaves should be gathered 
when the plant has done flowering, and kept in vessels from 
which the air and light are excluded. Plants growing in 
sunny situations and warm climates are most active. When 
well preserved, the dried leaves have a fine green colour, and 
the characteristic smell and bitterish taste of the fresh herb, 
though lees powerfully. The seeds have a yellowish-gray 
colour, a slight smell, and a bitter, rather nauseous taste. 

The active principle of hem lock is a peculiar alkaloid 
termed conia, which exists in larger proportion in the seeda 
than the leaves. It ia a colourless oily fluid, sparingly 
soluble in water, and more so in alcohol ; and is a highly 
energetic poison even in very small doses. 

Pki/siologir.al Effects. — The action of hemlock in medicinal 
doses is purely narcotic, without either sedative or stimulant 
influence. In large doses, it causes nausea, vertigo, dimness 
of vision, relaxation of the muscles; and in poisonous quan- 
tities, dilatation of the pupils, difficulty of speech, delirium 
or coma, paralysis, and finally convulsions and death. It 
appears to have little or no hypnotic effect. 

Medicinal Uses. — It is employed chiefly as a general and 
topical anodyne, to relieve the pain of malignant tumours j 
and, though probably destitute of the deobstruent powers 
which have been ascribed to it, exerts a remarkable palliative 
influence upon painful chronic indurations. It has been also 
recommended as an antispasmodic in hooping-cough, asthma, 
and even t-etanus; and it is used externally as a cataplasm to 
canoerooB and other irritable ulcers. Conium is the cicvta of 
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HippoorateS; Ghtlen^ and Plinj; and is supposed to have been 
the poison administered to Socrates and Phooion. 

Adminutration, — The officinal preparations of this medi- 
cine are the powder^ tincture^ and extract. The dose of the 
powdered leaves is gr. iii. to gr. iv^ twice a day, to be rapidly 
increased till vertigo or nausea ensue. The extract (inspis- 
sated juice) may be given in the same doses ; it is an uncer- 
tain preparation, and should be' rejected unless it have a 
strong and penetrating odour. A tincture (S iv to diluted alcohol 
Oij, dose f 58S, f5J)> ^^^ 2^ alcoholic extract^ are also used. 

AOONITUX — AOONITl. 

» 

Aconiti Folia, Aconite Leayes ; Aooniti Radix, Aconite Root 

Aconitum Napellus, Aconite, Wolfsbane, or Monkshood 
(^Nat, Ord. Eanunculacead), is a native of the mountainous 
parts of Europe. It has a fusiform root, a simple erect stem, 
growing usually to the height of from two to four feet, palmate, 
deeply cleft leaves, and large dark violet-blue flowers. The 
LEAVES and root are both used, but the root is the more power- 
ful. They have little or no smell; but their taste is bitterish 
and acrid, and when chewed they occasion a peculiar feeling 
of tingling and numbness, in the tongue and interior of the 
mouth. These properties are impaired by long keeping, and 
the plant loses its medicinal efficacy. Other species of aconite 
possess similar poisonous qualities to those of the A. Napellus. 
The active principle of aconite is an alkaloid named aconida, 
which is officinal. 

Phynohgical Effects, — ^Taken in small doses, aconite pro- 
duces a sensation of numbness in the head, face, and extre- 
mities, with a sedative action on the circulation, and more 
or less nausea and muscular debility. In larger doses, its 
effects are those of an acro-narcotic poison ; gastric irritation, 
coma, contraction of the pupils, convulsions, and death. 
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Medicinal Uses. — Aconite ia a powerful and valuable remedy 
in the treatment of neuralgia, chronic rheumatism, and other 
painful diseases, as might be inferred from ita benumbing 
effects on the system. From its sedative infiuence on the 
circulation, its employment Las been suggested to reduce in- 
flammatory action, and as a remedy in hypertrophy of the 
heart. It is, bowevcr, an uncertain and occasionally a very 
violent agent; and its eshibition in doses large enough for 
an antiphlogistic influence is hardly free from danger. As a 
topical anodyne, in neuralgia, it has no superior. 

Adminislralion. — The dose of the powder is gr. i to gr. ij ; 
of the extract (an inspissated juice of the fresh leaves), gr. J 
to gr. i ; of the alcoholic extract, gr. J to gr. i ; of the tincture 
of the leaves (|iv to diluted alcohol Oij), 20 to 30 drops; of the 
tincture of the root (ft i to alcohol Oij), 8 to 10 drops. These 
doses are to be repeated twiqe or thrice daily, and cautiously 
increased, till the effects of the medicine are apparent. The 
tincture of the root and alcoholic extract are thought to be 
the most reliable preparations. The tincture and alcoholic 
extract may be used externally. 

AcoNiTiA is prepared from an aqueous solution of the 
alcoholic extract of aconite root, by the addition of sulphuric 
acid (which converts the natural salt of Bconitia into asulphato), 
and by subsequent precipitation of the alkaloid with ammonia, 
animal charcoal being employed in the process as a decolor- 
izing agent. It is white, with a tinge of yellow, without 
smell, of a bitter acrid taste, and produces in the mouth a 
■ense of numbnesa. It is partially soluble in water, and is 
readily dissolved by alcohol and ether. 

Aconitia is an exceedingly virulent poison, more powerful 
when pure than hydrocyanic acid. It ia scarcely adapted to 
internal use, as oven one-fiftieth of a grain has produced 
Alarming results. As a topical agent in neuralgia and rheu- 
matism, it has been employed with great success in alcoholic 
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solution (gr. i-ij to f3j), or as an ointment (gr. ij to lard 5J9 
rubbed up with alcohol gtt. yi). 

IXTBAOTUM CANNABIS — BXTBACT OV HBKP. 

''An ALOOHOLio EXTRAOT of the dried tops of Cannabis 
sativa — variety Indica/' has been introduced into the Materia 
Medica in the last edition of the U. S. Pharmacopoeia. Can- 
nabis sativa^ or Hemp (Nat. Ord, Cannabinacess) is a native 
of Persia and the northern parts of India^ and is cultivated 
in Europe and in the United States. Narcotic virtues appear 
to exist only in the Cannabis Indica^ or Indian variety of the 
plant^ although there is no difference in the botanical cha- 
racters of the several varieties. 

Effects and Uses, — The medicinal properties of Cannabis 
Indica are narcotic and antispasmodic^ and in India both the 
herb and resin are extensively used as intoxicating exhilarants. 
In large doses it is sedative^ producing relaxation of the 
muscles^ heavy sleep^ and abatement of pain^ without much 
affecting the secretions; but opinions are by no means settled 
in the United States and Great Britain as to its effects. It 
has been chiefly extolled as an antispasmodic in traumatic 
tetanus^ and has been employed with success in other spas- 
modic diseases; chorea^ hysteria; &c.; and as an anodyne in 
rheumatism; gout; neuralgia; &c. It has also been given 
with advantage as an hypnotic in mania-a-potu ; and its 
powers of exciting uterine contractions; and of checking 
uterine hemorrhagic discharges; are highly spoken of. DosC; 
gr. ij-v. 

HUMULUS — HOPS. 

Hops are the strobiles of Humulus lupuluS; or Hop-vine 
(Kat. Ord, Cannabinacesd); a climbing vinC; indigenous in 
Europe; and probably also in North America; with serrated; 
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rough leaves^ and graenisli-yellow flowers. The medicinal 
portion is the fruity or strobiles^ which are also largely 
employed in the preparation of malt liquorS; and are known 
as hops. They consist of thin^ somewhat translucent; yeined, 
leaf-Hke bracts or scales^ of a greenish-yellow colour; a strong; 
fragrant; narcotic odouT; and a bitter; aromatiC; slightly 
astringent taste. Near their base are two small; round; dark 
seedS; covered with aromatic glands or grainS; which are the 
active portion of the hopS; and are termed Lupulin. They 
are separated by threshing, rubbing; and sifting the scaleS; 
and constitute about a sixth part of their weight. 

LtrpuuN is officinal; and consists of rounded or renifonu; 
rather transparent grainS; of a cellular texture, and a golden- 
yellow colour. It is composed of a volatile oil, a bitter prin- 
ciple termed IwpvJtite^ resiu; and other matters. The scaly 
bracts contain a small portion of lupulinic matter. 

Effects and Uses. — ^Hops are narcotic and tonic. The nar- 
cotic properties probably reside in the volatile oil; and the 
tonic properties in the bitter principle. They are said, alsO; 
to possess anaphrodisiac properties; and sometimes prove 
diuretic. The odorous emanation is employed as an hypnotic 
by means of the hop-pillow. Internally, they are given to 
relieve restlessness, induce sleep, and allay pain, and are also 
much employed for their stomachic and tonic effect. The 
combination of tonic and narcotic virtues renders hops an excel- 
lent remedy in mild forms of mania-a-potu. Topically, they 
are employed in the form of fomentation or poultice; as a re- 
solvent or discutient; in painful swellings and tumours. 

Administration. — Hops are given in the form of infusion 
(3ss to boiling water Oj); and tincture (^v to alcohol Oij), 

dosC; f5j to fSiij' 

The best preparation for internal use is LupumN; in the 
dose of gr. V to gr. xij; in powder or pills. The tincture of 
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Ivpulin (^iy to alcohol Oij) may be given in the dose of f 5j 
to f3ij. 

DULOAMABA — BITTBB8WEET. 

The STALKS of Solanum Dulcamara; the Woody Night- 
shade; or Bittersweet (Nat. Ord, Solanacese); a European yinc; 
naturalized in the United StateS; possess combined narcotic 
and diaphoretic properties. They are of a greenish-gray 
colour; about the thickness of a quill; and havC; when fresh; 
an unpleasant odour; which they lose by drying. Their taste 
is at first bitter; afterwards slightly acrid and sweet. The ac- 
tive principle is a poisonous alkaloid termed solania, which 
has been found also in Solanum tuberosum; or common potatO; 
and S. nigrum; or black nightshade. 

Effects and Uses, — ^In small doseS; the most obyious effects 
of bittersweet are an increase in the secretions from the skin 
and mucous surfaces; with some diminution of sensibility. 
In ezcessiye doses it is an acro-narcotic poison. It is princi- 
pally used in the form of decoction (^j to water Ojss); in 
painM cutaneous affections; and also in chronic catarrh; 
rheumatism; and gout. 

AOIDUU HTPBOOYANIOUM DILUTUM — ^DILUTED HTPBOOYANIO ACID. 

Hydrocyanic acid; known also as cyanhydric acid; and 
prassic acid; is found in a variety of vegetable substances, as 
the bitter almond; peach kernels and leaveS; wild cherry; 
cherry laurel; &c. It is employed in medicine only in a state 
of extreme dilution; and the diluted acid is obtained by the 
action of sulphuric acid and water on the ferrocyanuret of 
potassium; or; when wanted for immediate usC; by the action 
of muriatic acid and water on cyanuret of silver. 

Diluted hydrocyanic acid is a colourless, volatilizable liquid^ 
with a peculiar odour; and a cooling, somewhat irritating 
taste. It undergoes decomposition if exposed to the light. 
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and should be kept in bottles covered with black paint or 
paper. It contains two per cent, of the anhydrous or concea- 
tra,ted acid. 

The anhydrous acid is a colourless, transparent, very 
Tolatile and decoraposible liquid, with a powerful, peculiar 
odour, and a cooling, afterwards burning taste. Both water 
and alcohol dissolve it readily. It consists of one eq. of 
cyanogen and one of hydrogen. Its presence in a suspected 
mixture may be detected by the addition of a solution of 
nitrate of silver, which throws down a white, curdy precipi- 
tate of ojanuret of silver, distinguishable by its exhaling the 
peculiar odour of prussic acid on the addition of muriatic 
acid. 

Physiological Effects. — When taken in medicinal doses, 
gradually increased, hydrocyanic acid occasions a bitter taste, 
increased flow of saliva, irritation in the throat, nausea, head- 
ache, giddiness, faintness, disorder of the vision, and tendency 
to sleep. The pulse is sometimes accelerated, but more com- 
monly depressed. In a poisonous dose, hydrocyanic acid 
arrests life with fearful rapidity, and is one of tho most 
energetic poisons known, one or two drops of tho pure acid 
being sufficient to destroy a dog in a few seconds. When 
not immediately fatal, it produces great and sudden prostra- 
tion, trismas, difficult and spasmodic respiration, dilatation 
and immobility and sometimes contraction of the pupUs, 
convulsions, &c. The best antidotes aro ammonia and its 
carbonate, chlorine, and a mixture of sulphate of iron (gr. z 
to water fg j ), tincture of chloride of iron (i^j), and carbonate 
of potassa OJ), in water (fji or ij). 

Medicinal Useg. — Hydrocyanic acid is a valuable narcotic 
agent in allaying spasm, pain, and nervous irritability in a 
yariety of disorders, and is much used to relieve cough, par- 
ticularly in phthisis pulmonalia, and for its antispasmodic 
virtues in asthma and hooping-cough. It is also a most effi- 
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cacions remedy in gastrodynia^ and in neuralgic affections of 
the bowels; and also in chronic vomiting. Topically^ it is 
employed as an anodyne in neuralgia^ and in various forms 
of cutaneous diseases (5j to water Oi-Ojss). 

Do9e of the officinal acid; one or two dropS; to be repeated 
and gradually increased by a drop, till some effect is percep- 
tible. When it is taken for a length of time, care should be 
observed to have the medicine; as renewed; of uniform 
strength ; and it is best; in using a fresh sample, to return 
to the minimum dose. 

PoTAssii Cyanuretum — Oyanuret of Potassium — 
Is used as a substitute for hydrocyanic acid, and has the 
advantage of being a more uniform chemical product; and 
less liable to undergo decomposition. It occurs in white, 
opaque, amorphous masses, having a sharp, somewhat alkaline 
and bitter-almond taste, and its solution yields the odour of 
hydrocyanic acid, when exposed to the air. It is very 
soluble in water, and sparingly so in alcohol. Its medicinal 
and poisonous effects are the same as those of hydrocyanic 
acid. Dose, gr. i in half an ounce of distilled water, to be 
repeated and increased. The addition of a few drops of some 
vegetable acid frees the hydrocyanic acid, and the same effect 
is produced ty the acids of the stomach. 

Oleum Amygdala Amarje: — Oil of Bitter Almonds 
— Contains hydrocyanic acid, and may be used for the same 
purposes. It is obtained by distillation &om the fruit of 
Amygdalus communis, variety Amara (Nat. Ord. Drupacese), 
and is of a yellowish colour, with a bitter, acrid, burning 
taste, and the peculiar odour of the bitter almond, which is 
different from that of hydrocyanic acid. It is heavier than 
water, slightly soluble in it, and soluble in alcohol and ether. 
Its effects upon the system are closely analogous to those of 



hydrocjEinic acid, and ita strength is about four timeB that of 
the diluted officinal acid. Dose, for internal use, a quarter 
to half a drop, in emulsion ; as an external application, one 
drop to a fiuidounce of menstruum. 

Syropus Amygdala, Syrup or Almonds, made from 
both the Bweet and bitter almonds, ia slightly impregnated 
with the virtues of hydrocyanic acid, and is a pleasant vehicle 
for cough miiturea. 



Camphor is a peculiar Conceete euBSTANCE, derived from 
Oamphora officinanim, or the Camphor Laurel (^Nal. Ord. 
Lauracese), a large evergreen tree of China, Japan, and 
Cochin-China. All parts of the tree are strongly impregnated 
with camphor, which is obtained from the roots and branches 
by sublimation. In this state it is known in commerce as 
cnule camphor, and consists of dirty grayish grains, adhering 
in crumbling masses. The crude camphor, as imported from 
Canton, is not found in the shops, until it is refined by re- 
sublimation with lime, when it is termed refined camphor. 

This occurs in large hemispherical or convex-concave cakes, 
perforated in the middle. It is solid at ordinary tempera- 
tures, sdft, and somewhat tough, but may be readily powdered 
by the addition of a few drops of alcohol. It is translucent, 
has a strong, fragrant odour, and an aromatic, bitter, after- 
wards cooling taste. It is volatile, highly iuflammable, 
lighter than water, and very slightly soluble in it, but soluble 
in alcohol, ether, oils, and acids. Water, added to tho tine- 
ture, precipitates tho camphor. 

A valuable camphor is known in the East, which ia found 
in a concrete state in the cavities and fissures of the trunk of 
Dryobalanopa Caraphora, a tree of Borneo and Sumatra. The 
Borneo camphor occurs in small fragments of crystals, which 
aie tranaparent, brittle, and harder than the laurel camphor. 
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An oil;' or liquid camphor, is also obtained from the Dryobala- 
nopS;' which is more highly esteemed in Oriental countries 
than the camphor itself. 

Camphor is composed of carbou; hydrogen, and oxygen 
(C^HgOJ. It has been considered to be an oxide of a hypo- 
thetical base called camphogen or camphene, which is isomeric 
with the oil of turpentine. When heated, it yields an oil, called 
oU of camphor. By passing hydrochloric acid into oil of tur- 
pentine, a substance is obtained called artificial camphor. 

Physiological Effects. — The topical action of camphor is 
irritant. After its absorption, its effects, in small doses, are 
moderately stimulant, exhilarant, and anodyne, with a deter- 
mination to the skin. In large doses, it causes considerable 
disorder of th^ oerebro-spinal system, and generally depression 
of the circulation; and in excessive quantity, it acts as a 
powerfuj^acro-narcotic poison, occasioning burning heat in the 
stomach, violent convulsions, and maniacal delirium. It is 
also an anaphrodisiac. In cases of poisoning, after evacuating 
the stomach, opium, wine, &c., are to be administered. 

.Medicinal Uses. — ^From its combined narcotic and diapho- 
retic powers, camphor is a valuable remedy in the treatment of 
dysentery, and is much employed in this disease, either in 
combination with opium, otr as a substitute for the latter. 
In the early stages of cholera, and in flatulent diarrhoea, it is 
also greatly prescribed. As a diaphoretic stimulant and 
antispasmodic, it is useful in the low stages of fever and in 
typhoid conditions of the system generally. In many forms 
of mental disorder, it calms irritability, relieves despondency, 
and induces sleep. And it has no superior among the ano- 
dynes, in allaying irritation or pain of the genito-urinary organs, 
as in dysmenorrhooa, uterine after-pains, strangury, nympho- 
mania, chordee, &c. From its anodyne and sudorific properties, 
it is also applicable to the treatment of chronic rheumatism 
and gout. Eoctemaily^ camphor is employed as an anodyne in 
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rheumatism^ and as a discutient in chronic inflammatory 
affections. 

Adminutratwn.—^The medium dose, in substance, is gt. y 
to gr. x; but it may vary from gr. j to 9j. It is best given 
in emulsion, made by rubbing up the camphor with loaf 
sugar, gum arabic, miyrrh, and water. The form of pill is 
objeclionable, &om the difiiculty with which it is dissplved in 
the gastric liquors. / . - 

Aqua Camvphorsey Camphor Water ^ is made by rubbing up 
camphor with a few drops of alcohol, and subsequently with 
the carboiHtte of magnesia and^ water. The carbonate is used 
to-]^romote the solu&)n of the camphor, and is afterwards sepa- 
rated by filtration. Dose, f 3 j (containing at)out gr. iij). ta 
f 3ij or iij. . The tincture, popularly known as spirits of cam- 
phor (3iv to alcohol Oij), is chiefly used as an embrocation, 
but it may be given internally, where the stimulus of the 
alcohol is not objectionable, in the dose of gtt. v to f^j* 

Linimenium CamphorcBy Camphor InniTnentf consists of 
camphor (^ss), dissolved in olive oil (f^ij): a mild embro^ 
cation. 

Tincture Saponin Ca/m/phorataj Camphorated Tincture of 
Soap, or Soap Liniment j is made by mixing soap and cam- 
phor with oil of rosemary, in alcohol and water. It is a 
yellow, oleaginous liquid, and is used as an anodyne and 
gently rubefacient application, in gouty and rheumatic pains, 
sprains, bruises, &c. 

Linimentum Saponis Camphoratum, Camphorated Soap 
lAnimentj or Opodeldoc^ is made like soap liniment, with the 
addition of oil of origanum, except that common soap, ob- 
tained from animal fat, is employed instead of Castile soap. 
This gives it a soft-solid consistence, which liquefies with the 
heat of the body. 
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0RD9R n. — ETHEREAL ANESTHETICS. 

The term; Ansesthetics (ftom a, non, and ai'o4y]9-f^, sensattmi)^ 
properly speaking; ineludcs all agents which xliminish sensi- 
bility and relieve pain. It haS; however; been used te deno- 
minate Br class of ethereal remedies^ which are applied by in- 
halation; and produce auch A condition of temporary insensi- 
bility; as to prevent pain durii&g surgical operations and par- 
turition. * 

The vapours usually employed as anaesthetics; are those of 
SULPHTRIO XTHEB and CHLOROFORM. Proloxide df nitrogen; 
and the vapours of ch]orohydvio end niiiic etherS; of ohlori- 
nated chloi^ydrio ether; of bisulphuret of carbon^ of chloride 
of olefiant gad; of henziu; aldehyde; and light co^ tar naphtha; 
are said to produce similar eQectS; but they are not in use. 

*' JBTHIB — BTH1R# 

Sulphuric ether is prepared by the clistillation of alcohol 
and sulphuric acid; and is afterwards'rectified by redistillation 
with solution of potassa. It is considered by cheiiiists to be an 
oxide of 6thyle; alcohol; which has the same compoiitio% with 
the addition of an equivalent of water; being termed the hy- 
drated oxide of ethyle. By the action of sulphuric acid; with 
heat; alcohol is deprived of this equivalent of water; and is 
converted into ether. 

£ther is a transparent; colourless liquid; with a strong; 
fragrant odour;fand a hot; pungent taste. It wholly evapo- 
rates in the air; so rapidly as to cause a considerable degree of 
cold; is very inflammable; combines with alcohol in every pro- 
portion; and dissolves in ten times its volume of water. Its 
sp. gr. for medicinal purposes; should not exceed 0'750. 

Effects and Uses when Swallowed. — ^When taken into the 
stomach; ether produces a combined stimulant and narcotic 
effect; the stage of excitement being; however; very tran- 



eioDt. It has long beca employed as ax 
and anodyne remedy in aetlinia, angina pcotoria, Ljsteria, 
cramp of the stomach and towels, spasm of the gall-ducts, 
&c. ; and frcoii its combined stimulant and antispasmodic 
virtues, it has been found useful in the latter stages of typbus, 
attended by subsultus tendinum, &c. As a topical anodyne, 
ether is a very good application in nervous headache and ear- 
ache; and &om its.re&igerant effects, it has been used in the 
reduction of strangulated hemicc, and as a cooling lotion in 
cerebral affections. If evaporation be repressed, when it is 
applied locally, it acts as a rubefacient, and may be. employed 
for counter-irritation. 

Doge, i^sa to f ^, to be increased when habitually used. 
It may bo incorporated with water, by rubbing it up with 
spermaceti, in the proportion of two grains to a drachm of 
ether. 

Effects and Vies when Inhaled. — When tho vapour of other 
is absorbe4 into the system, through the pulmonary surface, 
the nervous functions are successively and progressively 
affected. The mental faculties and volition become first im- 
paired; insensibility and nnoonaciouanesa rapidly supervene, 
during which suaceptibiUty to pain is loit ; and if the inhala- 
tion of the ether be escessivo, the respiration may be para- 
lysed, and death may result. In tho beginningof etherization, 
tho circulation is accolerated, but it is afterwards depressed. 
Tho period of intoxication lasts &om £vo to ten minutes, and 
the patient ordinarily recovers without serious inconvenience ; 
although headache, nausea, drowsiness, and languor some- 
timea ensue for a few hours. During the stage of insensi- 
bility, convulsive twitches or muscular rigidity are occasionally 
noticed ; the breathing is sometimea stertorous ; tho iris be- 
comes fixed; and the orbicularis palpebrarum docs not contract 
when touched. Insensibility to pain in some cases takes place 
before unconsciouaneaa ; and when patients are recovering 
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froih the latter state^ the mental faculties are often completely 
restored^ while insensibility to pain continues. 

Within the last five years, the inhalation of ether has been 
practised very generally in all parts of the world, with 
the greatest success, for the prevention of pain in surgical 
operations ; and its use has been subsequently extended with 
the happiest results to the relief of pain in labour. 

It should not be exhibited where disease of the heart or 
brain, or serious obstruction of the lungs exbts, or when from 
any cause there is un^usual tendency to syncope, and precau- 
tion should be taken to guard against asphyxia ; but when 
administered with proper care and discrimination, it is at- 
tended with little or no danger or unpleasant results of any 
kind. 

The quantity of ether necessary to effect etherization is 
about two ounces ; and it may be conveniently applied by 
means of a soift sponge or handkerchief. The sponge is usually 
adjusted in shape to the projection of the nose^ and after 
being soaked in warm water, and squeezed dry, is saturated 
with pure ether. ' It is then applied to the nostrils, the mouth 
being left free to receive atmospheric air ; and if irritability 
of the air-passages occur, thi% is to be gradually overcome. 
From three to five minutes are required to produce ansesthc- 
zation, and its occurrence is known by closure of the eyelids 
(if they have been previously open), failure to respond to 
questions, and muscular relaxation. The sponge is then to 
be removed, aitd may bo reapplied from time to time if neces- 
sary. 

Etherization has been also resorted to in a variety of mor- 
bid conditions, in which the administration of narcotics and 
antispasmodics has been found useful. It exerts a powerful 
control over the violent types of spasmodic disease, and has 
been prescribed with the greatest advantage in hysteria, teta- 
nus, asthma, choreai convulsions, hooping-cough, dysmenor- 
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rhoea, and almost every description of spasm ; and as a re- 
laxant in the reduction of dislocations. 

' OHLOBOFOBMUM — OHLOBOFOBM. 

Chloroform is obtained from the distillation of alcohol with 
chlorinated lime^ and is, in chemical language, a hydrated 
terchloride of formyle. It is a colourless, volatile liquid, of 
a bland ethereal odour, and a hot, aromatic, saccharine taste. 
It is not inflammable, is slightly soluble in water, and freely 
soluble in alcohol and ether. Sp. gr. 1*49. 

Chloroform is apt to contain oily impurities, upon which 
some of its injurious effects are thought to depend. As a 
test of its purity, agitation with colourless sulphuric acid is 
recommended, when the acid will become brown or yellow if 
the chloroform be impure, but will receive no colour from it 
if pure. 

Phynohgical Effects, — The effects of chloroform on the 
system are analogous to those of ether, but much more rapid 
and powerful. It is, however, destitute of the excitant pro- 
perties of ether, and acts as a sedative narcotic. When in- 
haled, in the dose of a fluid drachm or more, it rapidly 
induces coma, with great relaxation of the muscles, &nd the 
most complete insensibility fo painful agents. The period at 
which insensibility occurs varies from fifteen seconds to two 
minutes; and it continues usually between five and ten 
minutes, and may be prolonged considerably/ by renewals of 
the inhalation. The patient usually recovers without recol- 
lection of what has occurred during the state of insensibility, 
and with few or no uncomfortable sequelae. 

The administration of chloroform has, in some cases, been 
attended with fatal syncope. This has ordinarily occurred 
with such rapidity as to render remedial interference unavail- 
ing; but, at the slightest approach of symptoms of the kind. 
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the. patient should be placed in a recumbent position, cold 
affusions should be applied, and, above all, electro-magnetism 
should be resorted to. It would be proper always to have 
an electro-magnetic machine ready for use, when chloroform 
is inhaled. 

Medicinal Uses. — Chloroform is prescribed by the stomach, 
as an anodyne and antispasmodic, in all the cases to which 
ether is applicable, and has the advantage of a more agree- 
able taste. It has been found particularly useful to relieve 
the pain and vomiting of cancer of the stomach. It has been 
also extolled as an antiperiodic in the treatment of intermit- 
tent fevers. Externally, it is used as a topical anodyne, and 
also as a stimulating application to foul and indolent ulcers, 
and occasionally for its constitutional effects. 

Dose, from one to four drops to f 3J; in sweetened water or 
mucilage; to be repeated. As an anti-neuralgic liniment, 
^5J ^ ^S^i ^^ camphor liniment; or as a rubefacient and 
anodyne, undiluted, on linen, covered with oiled silk, to pre- 
vent evaporation. As a wash or gargle, f Jj or ij to water Oj. 

The introduction of chloroform, as an anesthetic, took place 
shortly after that of ether; and, from its greater intensity 
of action, its freedom from irritating effects on the bronchial 
mucous membrane, and its nfbre agreeable odour, it has 
been extensively used, particularly in Great Britain, to the 
exclusion of ether. A number of fatal cases have, however, 
occurred from the inhalation of this agent, where its adminis- 
tration did not appear in any way counter-indicated ; and it 
can scarcely be considered a perfectly safe remedy. It is 
employed as an anaesthetic, anodyne, and antispasmodic, to 
fulfil the indications to which ether is applicable. In partu- 
rition, it is probat)ly less dangerous than in the operations of 
surgery, owing to the counteracting influence of the pains 
of labour upon the nervous system ; and no fatal case is re- 
corded from its employment in this department. 
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The dose for inhalation is a- fluid drachm> to be repeated 
in two minuteS; if anaesthesia be not produced; and its effects 
may be renewed from time to time, without injury. It may 
be applied on a handkerchief; held near the nose or mouth, 
care being taken to allow a proper admixture of atmo- 
spheric air. 

A solution of chloroform in ether has been used in the 
United States, without any unfavourable results, the depress- 
ing effects of the chloroform being weakened or counteracted 
by the stimulating properties of the ether. One part of 
chloroform may be combined with four parts of ether. 

Under the name of Chloric Ether, a solution of one 
part of chloroform in two parts of absolute alcohol, is em- 
ployed as an anaesthetic, and is regarded by many prac- 
titioners as safer than chloroform, and more agreeable than 
sulphuric ether. The ethereal solution is, however, generally 
preferred. 

ORDER ni. — ANTISPASMODICS. 

Antispasmodics are medicines that allay irregular nervous 
action. Their effects upon the economy in a state of health 
are not very decided, and are limited to a slight stimulation 
of the circulation and exhilaration of the mental faculties. 
Their influence is, however, strikingly shown in certain 
deranged conditions of the nervous system, particularly in 
those forms of spasm which depend upon idiopathic or 
primary nervous disorder. They are also useful in many 
varieties of mental disturbance, as wakefulness, hypochon- 
driasis, and even insanity, and are often preferable to nar- 
cotics in the treatment of these cases, from their comparative 
freedom of aotion on the brain. 

ASSA7(ETIDA — ASSAFETIDA. 

Assafetida is the concrete juice of the ROOT of Narthex 
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Assafoetida {Nat Ord, Apiaoeas). This plant is a native of 
Persia, and has a large, tapering root, the size of a man's 
leg, with long, lanceolate leaves, springing directly from the 
root, and an erect stem, from six to nine feet in height, rising 
from the midst of the leaves. The drug is obtained from in- 
cisions made into the root, or by taking successive slices of 
it. The exuded juice is scraped off, hardened in the sun, 
and afterwards packed for exportation. It occurs in masses 
of various size, consistence, and colour, but is usually 
whitish, intermixed with darker spots, and becomes reddish, 
and finally brown, by exposure to the air. It is sometimes 
soft and adhesive, at other times hard and brittle, and is not 
readily powdered, except at a low temperature. It breaks 
with a waxy lustre, and the best samples appear to be com- 
posed of irregularly-shaped tears. Its taste is unpleasant, 
bitter, and acrid — its odour powerful, alliaceous, and fetid. 

Aasafetida is a gum-resin, united to a volatile oil. The 
fgOLta is dissolved by water; and the mucilage thus formed 
suspends the resin and volatile oil. The resin and volatile 
oil are soluble in alcohol ; but the tincture becomes milky on 
the addition of water, owing to the separation of the resin. 

Physiological Effects, — ^Assafetida is a moderate excitant 
and exhilarant, and exerts a marked influence upon morbid 
conditions of the nervous system. It also stimulates the 
mucous secretions generally, . and increases the peristaltic 
action of the bowels. Its volatile oil is absorbed, and the 
odorous principle is recognised in the secretions, especially 
in the perspiration. 

Medicinal Uses, — ^No medicine is more highly esteemed as 
a direct antispasmodic thau assafetida. It is much resorted 
to in the vanous forms of hysteria, and is particularly valu- 
aihle in relieving the mental depression which constitutes one 
of the protean types of this disorder. In other spasmodic 
diseases^ as chorea, asthma, hooping-cough, &c., it is a favourite 
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remedy with many practitionera"; and, from its combined ex- 
pectorant and antispasmodic properties, it ia particularly 
adapted tc spasmodic pectoral afiectiona. In certain diseases 
of the abdominal viscera, as flatulent colic and coativeneas, 
assafctida is often useful as an antispasmodic aad laxative 
enema. It is also prescribed as a stimulating emmenagogue, 
wben the uterine disorder ia attended with a disturbance of 
the nervous functions. 

Notwithstanding its disagreeable odour, this drug ia largely 
used as a condiment in Aaia; and even in the refined cookery 
of Europe ita flavour ia admired. Many persons take it 
habitually for its exhilarant effects; and, when used aa a 
medicine, it generally becomes acceptable. 

Adviiniitration. — Dose, gr. v te 3j, in pill. It ia moat v 
frequently given in the form of mixturn (Mistura Asaafcetidse, 
— 3ij, rubbed gradually with water Osa), — dose fgaato f^j, 
repeated ; or as an enema, f gij to f oiv- This mixture, from 
its whiteness and opacity, ia aometimes called lac assa/uetidse, 
or tnilk qfassqfetida. The tincture (giv to alcohol Oij — doae 
f 3J), is a good preparation, where tbe alcohol is not objec- 
tionable. A plaster is used externally. 



Galbanum is the concrete juice of an unknown Eastern 
plant. It ia met with in the form of tears, or more commonly 
in lumps, of a brownish colour, and has a peculiar balsamic 
odour, and a hot, bitter, acrid taate. It ia a gum-rcain united 
to a volatile oil. Its effects are similar to those of assa- 
fcctida, but leas active ; and it is chiefly employed externally, 
aa a stimulant and resolvent to indolent swellings. It forma 
the basia of the conipound •joBianu-m, plaster. 



This is the concrete juice of Dorcma Amiuoniaenm (jVof. 
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Ord, Apiaceae), a plant of "Persia. It comes in tears or 
lumps, of an irregular shape, yellowish on the outside, whitish 
within, is moderately hard and brittle, and has an unplea- 
sant, bitter, and rather acrid taste, with a peculiar smell, 
somewhat like that of galbanum. It is a gum-resin, with a 
little volatile oil. Its effects are similar to those of assa- 
foetida; but it is seldom used, except as an antispasmodic ex- 
pectorant in chronic catarrh. Dose, gr. x to xxx. A mix- 
ture BJid plaster are officinal. 

VALBBIANA — VALBBIAN. 

Valeriana officinalis, or Wild Valerian (Nat. Ord, Vale- 
rianacese), is a perennial European plant, growing to the 
height of three or four feet, with serrated leaves, and small, 
reddish-white flowers. The root is the portion used, and 
consists of numerous long, slender, cylindrical fibres, attached 
to a rough, tuberculated head. The colour oi the dried root 
externally is yellowish or brown, and internally white ; when 
powdered, it is yellowish-gray. It has a peculiar, powerful 
odour, of which cats are fond, and a bitterish, subacrid, aro- 
matic taste. Water and alcohol extract its virtues, which 
depend on the presence of a volatile oil, from which a peculiar 
colourless volatile acid, called valerianic, may be separated. 

Effects and Uses. — ^Valerian generally acts as an energetic 
excitant and antispasmodic, although at times it makes but a 
feeble impression on the system. It is much used as a 
nervous excitant and antispasmodic in the various forms of 
hysteria, and occasionally, also, in epilepsy, chorea, hemi- 
crania, hypochondriasis, delirium tremens, &c. 

Dose of the powder, from Jss to Jjss, three or four times 
a day; of the infusion (gss to Oj of boiling water), fjj to 
ij ; of the tincture (^iv to alcohol Oij), f 3J ; of the ammoniated 
s/ tincture (§iv to aromatic spirit of ammonia Oij — ft.n excellent 
preparation), f gj to ij ; of the fluid extract, f Jj ; of the oil, 
4 or 6 drops. 
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Dracontium ffictidum — Sjmplocarpua fojtidug, — or Sktint 
tJabbage {Nal. Ord. Orontiacea;), is an indigenous plant, 
growing in moist situations, which flowers in April and May, 
nad afterwords sends up numerous large and luxuriant leaves. 
The fresh root has a strong, fetid odour, and an aerid tast*, 
but loses its properties by being kept. It is stimulant, anti- 
spasmodic, and narcotic, and is employed in hysteria, asthma, 
chronic catarrh, &c. Dose, gr. x to xs, gradually increased. 
It is also given in the form of infusion. The leaves are used 
in the country to keep up the discharge from blistered sur- 
&ces, and to stimulate indolent ulcers. 

The well-known articles Tea and Coffee (Thea, and 
Coffea), possess antispasmodic and exhilarant properties. 



Musk is a peculiar concrete busbtance obtained from 
UoBohus moschiferus, or the Musk Deer, an animal rather 
larger than the goat, and resembliug the deer in its characters, 
which inhabits the mountainous portions of Central Asia. 
The musk-bag is found only in the male, and lies between 
the umbilicus and prepuce. It is an oyal pod, about two and 
a half inches long, and one and a half broad, flat on one side, 
and coavex and hairy on the other, and in the full-grown 
animal contains from 3jss to 5^', of a liquid secretion, which, 
when dried, is musk. Two kinds are known in commerec, 
the China and the Knssia Musk, the former of whioh is 
much the stronger. 

Musk occurs in grains or lumps concreted together, of a 
reddish-brown colour, and has usually some hairs of the pod 
mixed with it. It has a powerfiil diffusive, aromatic odour, 
and a bitterish taste. It is inflammublo, leaving a light 
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spongy charcoal. On analysis; it yields ammonia and a 
variety of other constituents, but the odorous principle has 
not been isolated. It is partially soluble in water and alcohol^ 
and completely so in ether. 

Owing to its high price, musk is greatly sophisticated. 
Sometimes artificial pods axe met with, which may be dis- 
tinguished from the genuine, by the absence of the remains of 
the penis and of an aperture in the middle of the hairy coat. 
The musk itself is more frequently adulterated, by mixture 
with dried blood, and a variety of substances. Indeed, little 
if any genuine musk is found in the shops. 

Effects and Uses. — Musk is a powerful excitant and anti- 
spasmodic, without much effect on the cerebral functions. If 
a pure article could be obtained, it would have no superior as 
a direct antispasmodic in the treatment of essential nervous 
disorders — hysteria, epilepsy, chorea, and hiccough, and as a 
combined excitant and antispasmodic in the latter stages of 
typhus. But it is now little prescribed, owing to the diffi- 
culty of procuring it good. 

Administration, — ^It may be given in the form of bolus or 
^nulsion. Dose, gr. x, to be repeated every two or three 
hours. ^ 

An article, termed Artificial Musk, is made by the 
addition of one part of rectified oil of amber to three parts of 
nitric acid. It resembles musk both in sensible and medicinal 
properties, and has been prescribed in its stead, in the same 
dose. 

OASTOBBUM — OASTOB. 

This is a peculiar concrete substance, found in mem- 
branous follicles, which exist between the anus and external 
genitals of the Castor fiber, or Beaver. It occurs in the form 
of solid unctuous masses, contained in pairs of sacs about 
two inches in length, of a brownish-black colour externally, 
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and of a reddiah-brown colour internally. It has s peculiar, 
penetrating, disagreeable smell, and a bitter, acrid, nauaeoua 
taste. It ie soluble in alcohol and ether. 

Eff'xU and Uses. — Castor is moderately oscitant and anti- 
spasmodic, and is very analogous in its efFccta to musk. It 
is not much used. Dose of the substance, gr. x to gr. us; 
of the tincture (^ij to alcohol Oij), fjj to fjij. 



Amber, Suceinum, ia a sort of fosail resin found in various 
parte of the world, and comes to this country from the ehores 
of the Baltic. It ia a hard, brittle aubatance, usually trans- 
lucent, and of a pale golden-yellow colour, insipid, and in- 
odoiouB, except when heated. By diatillation, it yields an oil 
which, when rectified, is employed medicinally. The oil is 
nearly colourless at first, but gradually becomes brown, has 
a strong, peculiar odour, and a pungent, acrid taste. It ia 
soluble in alcohol. An acid called succinic is also obtained 
from amber. 

Effects and Uses. — Oil of amber is escitant and antispas- 
modic, and has been uacd in hysteria, epilepsy, tetanus, per- 
tuRsiB, and amenorrhea. It is chiefly employed as aa eilBr- 
nal application, and is a good remedy in pertussis, and con- 
Tulsions of children. Dose of the oil, gtt. v to gtt. xv. For 
external use, it may be mixed with tbree or four parts of . 
olive oil and brandy, with one part of laudanum added. 

iETHER — Ethee, has been already considered under the 
head of anmslAetics ; hat, from its powerful control over 
idiopathic nervous disorders, it ia often ranted with antispaa- 
modicB, and affords an illustration of the undefinable gra- 
dation which exists between these two claases of medicines. 
The following preparations of ether are officinal. 
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OLBUX JSTHEBBUM — BTHEEBAL OIL. 

This is a result of the distillation of alcohol with a large 
excess of sulphuric ether. It is a volatile liquid, of a yellow- 
isb oolour and peculiar odour, very sparingly soluble in water, 
but readily dissolved by alcohol or ether. It has antispas- 
modic properties, but is used in medicine only as an ingre- 
dient of the compound spirit of ether. 

8PIBITU8 iETHERIS OOMFOSITnfl — OOMFOUin) SPIBIT 07 BTHEB. 

This preparation, known as Hoffman's Anodyne Liquor, is 
a solution of ethereal oil (fjiij), in ether (Oss), and alcohol 
(Oj). It 1$ a volatile liquid, with a burning, slightly sweet- 
ish taste, and the peculiar odour of ethereal oil. 

Effects and Uses, — Hoffman's Anodyne has the antispas- 
modic and excitant properties of ether, and from the alcohol 
present, is a more permanent stimulant. It is mucli used in 
hysteria, and is often added to laudanum, to prevent the 
nausea which the latter sometimes excites. Dose, f 5J to f 5ij; 
in sweetened water. - — 

ORDER IV. — ^TONICS. 

•Tonics, called also corroborants, are medicines which pro- 
duce a gradual and permanent increase of nervous vigour. It 
is only, however, in certain conditions of disease that they 
manifest this invigorating influence ; as, in a state of health 
they often act as irritants, stimulants, or even nauseants. 
Their local effects are similar to their general effects. They 
exalt the nervous functions of the parts to which they are 
applied, and increase their firmness and density. When 
taken into the stomach they produce a two-fold corroborant 
effect, improving the digestive powers by their local action, 
and strengthening the system generally by their cerebro- 
spinal influence. 

Tonics differ from stimulants in the more permanent cha- 
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racter of their effects : " tonics give strength, stiinulauta call l^ 
it forth." The more powerful tonics are cloaelj allied to the 
narcotics in thoir action, producing, in over-doses, giddincsB, 
loss of sight and of hearing, convalsions, delirium, and even 
death. And this analogy ia farther illustrated hy the curative 
powers of tonica in the relief of painful and spasmodic diseases, 
as neuralgia, rheumatism, chorea, and epilepsy. 

The articles of this class may be divided into vegetable and '/ 
mineral tonics. The vegetable tonics are characterized by hit- 
ternest; and it is said that they owe their bitterness and medi- 
cinal activity to a principle which has been termed bitter ex- 
tractive. It is doubtful, however, whether any snch proximate 
principle has really been obtained. The mineral tonics unite 
astringent with tonio properties; and the preparations of iron 
produce a further corroborant effect, by increasing the red 
colouring matter of the blood. 

The therapeutic application of tonica comprises a diversi- 
fied range of diseases. They are employed as stomachics in 
dyspepsia, and as general corroborants in convalesoeiice from 
acute diseases, in chronic afTections accompanied by marasmus 
and cachexia, and in typhus and gangrene. But their most 
striking and valuable powers are shown in their febrifuge 
influence upon malarious diseases. The modas medendi here 
is obscure, but the curative agency is undoubtedly due to a 
powerful impression upon the central organs of the nervous 
system. The anti-neuralgic and antispasmodic properties of 
tonics have already been alluded to. They also enjoy coa- 
aiderable reputation in the treatment of chronic bowel-com- 
plaints, where they act by restoring tono to the debilitated 
intestinal tube ; and on the other hand, they aro often useful 
as laxatives in torpid conditions of the alimentary canal. 



tonics may be arranged into three sections, 
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Tiz.: 1. The pnre bitters. 2. The aromatic bitterS; which contain 
a stimulant volatile oil; and are aromatic as well as tonic. 3. 
The astringen t bit ters, which contain tannic and gallic acids, 
and are both aatringent and tonic : this group contains cin- 
chona, the most powerful and important of the vegetable 
tonics. The bitter principle is found also in many medicines 
belonging to other classes, as rhubarb, aloes, taraxacum, &c., 
and gives them tonic properties. 

SIMPLE BITTERS. 
QUASSIA. 

Quassia is the WOOD of Simaruba excelsa (Nat Ord. Sima- 
rubaceaB), a lofty tree of Jamaica and other West Indian 
islands. It is imported from the West Indies in billets of 
various size, which are found in the shops in the form of chips 
or raspings. Externally, it is covered with a smooth, brittle 
bark; the wood is white, but becomes yellowish by exposure. 
It has no odour, but an intense permanently bitter taste. 
Water and alcohol extract its virtues, which are said to de- 
pend on a neutral principle termed Quassin, 

The article originally known as Quassia, was the root and 
wood of Quassia amara, a shrub of Surinam, but it does not 
now reach our markets. It is thought to have possessed 
much more decided tonic properties than the drug now found 
in commerce. 

Effects and Uses. — Quassia is a mild tonic, free from stimu- 
lant or astringent effects, and is employed principally in dys- 
pepsia, want of appetite, and other stomachic affections. It 
is much used to give additional bitterness to malt liquors. 
Dose, in powder 9j to 5j, three or four times a day; but the 
best form of administration is that of infusion (^i^ to water Oj), 
in doses of f §jss to f ^iij* An extract is given in the dose of 
gr. V, but it is principally used as an excipient for the ad- 
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ministratioTi of tho mineral toniea. Of the tincture (^ij to alco- 
hol Oij), the doHo is f3J '° ^5'J- 



Simaraba Is the base of the aoOT of Simaruba officinalis 
(iViit, Ord. Simarubaeeffi), a tall tree of Jamaica aad manj 
parte of South America. It occura in long pieces of various 
size, which arc mucli rolled or quilled, of a brownish-yellow 
colour estemally, and yellow internally. It contains a bitter 
principloj analogous to quaesin, and roaemblea quaesia in ite 
medicinal effects. 

COFTIS — QOLDIEBtBA^ 

Fig. 5. 




Coptis trifolia, or G-oldthread {Nat. Ord. Ranuncukccffi), 
IB a small, evergreen, herbaceous plant, resembling the straw- 
berry-yine, with perennial creeping roots, slender stems, ^ 
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- round; teinate leayes^ and a single small white flower; which 
appears through the spring till midsummer. It belongs to the 
northern regions of America and Asia, and abounds in swampy 
places in Canada and New England. The parts used are the 
ROOTS; whioh should be gathered in autumn, and carefully 
dried. They are of a bright-golden colour; and give the name 
by which the plant is commonly known. 

Effects and Uses, — Goldthread is a pure and powerful 
bitter; similar in its effects to quassia; but much more 
palatable; and is a very good stomachic tonic. It is also em- 
ployed in New England as a topical application in aphthous 
and other ulcerations of the mouth. It is usually given in 

/ the form of tincture (gj to alcohol Oj), in the dose of f 5J; and 

' of i7i/w«iori (Jss to water Oj). 

OBNTIAKA — GENTIAN. 

Gentian is the root of Gentiana lutea; or Yellow Gentian 
(Nat. Ord, Gentianacese); a perennial plant of the moun- 
tainous parts of Central and Southern Europe; growing to 
the height of two or three feet; with broad; ovate, opposite 
leaveS; and handsome whorled, yellow flowers. It is imported 
in cylindrical branched pieoeS; of various sizC; marked by 
transverse annular wrinkles and longitudinal furrows. Ex- 
ternally; it is yellowish-browu; internally, brownish-yellow, 
and of a spongy texture. Its odour in the fresh state is 
peculiar and disagreeable; but when dried feeble; its taste is 
intensely bitter. Water and alcohol extract its virtues. It 
contains a peculiar oil and acid; pectiU; sugar, and a bitter 
principle, termed gentianin. Other species of gentian are 
employed as substitutes for the yellow gentian. 

Effects and Uses. — Gentian is a pure bitter, without either 
astringency or much aroma. In full doses, it is more dis- 
posed to relax the bowels than the other simple bitters ; and 
like others of the vegetable tonicS| in exoessiye do0es it is 
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capable of producing narcotic effects. It is an admirable sto- 
machic in dyspepsia and gastric disorders, and la also naed 
in the various forma of constitutional debility. 

Administration. — In the form oi powder, the dose is gr. x 
to 5ss. But it is usually given in the form of infaxion (^sa 
to water fSxij, with diluted alcohol fgiv, and orange-peel 
and coriander, each Jj) ; tincture (Tinctura Uentianaa com- 
poaita, gentian Jjj, oninge-peel gj, cardamom gss, to diluted 
alcohol Oij), in the dose of f3j to fjij ; and extract, in the 
dose of gr. x to Jss- 




Sabbatift angularia, American Centaury, or Centaury (^N'at. 
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Ord, G^ntianaoesB); is a very common annual indigenous 
plant; with an erect stem^ one or two feet high, opposite ovate 
leaves, and numerous terminal flowers of a rich rose-colour, 
nearly white in the centre. It is found in low meadow- 
grounds or neglected fields in most parts of the United States, 
and flowers in August and September. The whole herb is 
officinal, and should be gathered while in flower. It has a 
very bitter taste, and yields its virtues to both water and 
alcohol. 

Effects and Uses, — Centaury is a pure bitter, with no astrin- 
gency, and very little aroma. It is an excellent stomachic, 
and may 'be used also as a general corroborant. It is said to 
act as an emmenagogue when given in warm infusion, and, 
like the bitters generally, has had anthelmintic properties 
ascribed to it. The best form of exhibiting it is infusion 
(gj, to boiling water Oj), of which the dose is a wineglassful 
when cool ; of the powder Jss to 3J may be given. 

OOLOMBA — OOLUMBO. 

Cplumbo is the boot of Cocoulus palmatus (Nat Ord, 
Menispermaoeas), a climbing plant of Mozambique, where it 
is known under the name of Calumh, The root consists of 
fleshy tubers, with numerous offsets, which are the portions 
used, the main root being too fibrous. They are sliced, strung 
on cords, and dried in the sun 3 and are found in the shops in 
round pieces about a quarter of an inch thick, externally of a 
brown, wrinkled appearance, and internally yellow. The 
odour is slightly aromatic, an^d the taste very bitter. Owing 
to the starch which is found in columbo, it is liable to be 
worm-eaten. It contains, besides a large proportion of starch, 
a peculiar azotized substance, and two bitter principles, co- 
lombin and herherin, the latter of which is found also in 
Berberis vulgaris (Barberry), Water and alcohol take up its 
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virtues ; and from its liability to attract moisture from the 
ail, it should not be kept in the form, of powder. 

Effects and Uses. — Columbo is a very agreeable demulcent 
tonic, particularly acceptable to the stomach, and hence well 
adapted to the convalescent stages of acute disorders of the 
bowels and of fevers. It is also a good prepajation in the 
sickness of pregnant women, and is one of the best of the 
stomachics in all oaaes where there is unusual delicacy of the 
stomach. lu its native country, it is much employed in the 
treatment of dysentery, 

Adminisiration. — The dose of the jiowtfer is gr. x to gr. xxx. 
It is best given in the form of infusion (gss to boiling water 
Oj, dose, f gj to f gij), which should be used at once, as it is 
liable to spoil. Of the tincture {^iv to diluted alcohol Oij), 
f 31 to f 5iv may be given. Columbo is often combined with aro- 
matics, iron, and alkalies, and is sometimes added to purga- 
tive mistnrcs. 

AROMATIC 



The ROOTS of several species of Aristolochia are known 
under the name of Virginia Snukeroot. The most familiar 
is A. Scrpcntaria (JVa(. Ord. Aristolochiacese), an herba- 
ceous indigenous plant, with a perennial root, composed 
of numerous slender fibres, arising from a knotty, brown 
head, one or more stems, eight or ten inches in height, 
hoart-ahaped, pointed, yellowish-green leaves, and purple, 
tubular flowers, springing up close to the root. It grows in 
shady woods and on hiU-sidea, flowering in May and June; 
but, from the great demand for the roots, it has become scarce. 

Virginia Snakeroot is found in the shops, in tufts of long, 
slender, matted fibres, attached to a knotty, rugged head. They 
are brittle, and of a yellowish-brown colour. The odour is 
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Fig. 7. 




aromatio and agreeable ; the taste somewhat pungent, bitter, 
and aromatic. Water and aloobol extract its virtnes, which 
depend on tiit preeenoc of a volatile oil and a bitter principle. 
The roots of A. reticulata are very commonly substituted for 
thoM of A. Serpentaria, from which theydiffer only in the larger 
size of 'their fibres. They are quite equal to the latter, and 
are even thonght to contain a larger proportion of volatile oil. 
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Effects and Uses. — Virginia snakeroot is a combined atimu- 
lant and tonic, witli diuretic or diaphoretic properties, accord- 
ing to the mode of its administration. It is much used in 
the latter stages of fevers, and in other acute diseases, and ia 
freqnently combined with Peruvian bark, in the treatment of 
intermittentfl. The proper form of administration ia that of 
infimrm (^ss to boiling water Oj), in doses of f^j to fgij, ' 
repeated. Of the tincture (giij to dilated aloohol Oij), the 
dose is f3J to i^hy Suxham's Tincture of Bark oontdns v/ 
Virginia snakeroot. " ~ ~ " ^ 



Anthemis nobilia, or Chamomile (^Nu.t. Ord. Asteraccse), 
is a small, herbaceous, trailiog European plant, cultivated 
extensively both in Europe and this country. The flowers 
are the officinal portion. They consist of small spheroids, 
with convex, yellow disks, and numerous white, spreading 
rays. By cultivation they become double; but in Europe 
the single flowers are preferred, as the active properties re- 
side in the disks, which are larger in the single-flowered wild 
plants. Chamomile flowers have a bitter, aromatic taste, and 
a strong, peculiar odour, both of which are imparted to water 
and alcohol. They contain a volatile oil, bitter extractive, 
and a little tannic ocid. 

Effects and Vies. — Chamomile, iu small doses, is a mild, 
agreeable aromatic tonic, and, in large doses, acts as an 
emetic. The cold infusion is much employed as a stomachic, 
and the hot infusion is given to aid the operation of emetics. 
The flowers, boiled in warm water, form a good fomentation 
to inflamed parts. The usual form of administj^tion is the 
in/unon. (Jbs to water Oj). Dose, as a stomachic, f^ij, two 
or three times a day, cold ; as an emetic, hot, ad libitum. 

CoTDLA — Matweed. — Anthemis eotula. Wild Chamomile, 
or Mayweed (^Nal. Ord. Asteracese), an herbaceous plant, in- 
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digenons in Europe, bat extensively naturalised in the United 
States, resembleB chamomile very closely, both in botanical 
characters and properties, and is nsed as a substitute for it 
c practice. 




Eapatorinm perfotiatum, Boneset, or Thorougbwort (Nht. 
Ord. Asteracese), is a very common indigenous plant, grow- 
ing in wet grounde in every part of the United States. It 
has a perennial root, with numerous herbaceous sterna, from 
two to five feet hi^, long, narrow leaves, perforated by the 
stems, and numerous white FLOwsBS, which form a flattened 
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summit to the plant. These appear id August, eontinuiDg 
in bloom till October, and, with the leaves, are the officinal 
portion. They have a, faint odour, a strongly bitter taste, 
are soluble in water or alcohol, and contain a peculiar bitter 
principle, gum, tannic acid, resin, salts, and other matters. 

Effects and Uses. — Thoroughwort is a stimulant tonic, 
diaphoretic, and expectorant, and in large doses proves emetic 
and laxative. It is a good Etomachio in dyspepsia, and, from 
its combined corroborant, expectorant, and diaphoretic iffo- 
porties, is an excellent remedy in the latter stages of pneu- 
monia and bronchitis. It is also used with good effect in 
rheumatism, and in remittent and typhoid fevers. It should 
be given in infmion (5j to boiling water Oj), fsij of which 
may be taken cold, as a stomachic, three or four times a day, 
and in freer warm draughts, us a diaphoretic. 



The TOPS and leaves of Artemisia Absinthium, or Worm- 
wood (iVa/. On}. Asteracea)), a European plant, naturalized 
in New England, are ranked among the aromatic bitters, but 
are not now much employed. They may be given in infusion. 
(3j to boiling water Oj). 



The BARK of Magnolia glauca, Magnolia acuminata, and 
Magnolia tripeUta (^Nat. Ord. Magnoliaceie), indigenous 
trees, remarkable for the beauty of their foliage, and the siae 
and fragrance of their flowers, is officinal, and ranks with the 
aromatic bitters. The bark of the trunk, branches, and root, 
ia alike officinal ; but that of the last is the most active. It 
contains a volatile oil, a green reain, and a peculiar crystalli- 
lable bitter principle. The aromatic property is impiured by 
drying, and is lost when the bark is long kept. 

It is used aa a gentle stimulant tonic, and diaphoretic, id 
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the low stages of fever, rheumatism, &c. An tnfitnon may 
be given, but the best solvent is dilated alcohol. 

LIBIODBNDBON — TULIP-TBEB BABK. 

The BABK of Liriodendron tulipifera, the Tulip-Tree, or 
American Poplar (Nat Ord. Magnoliaceae), the well-known 
pride of the American forest, remarkable for its size, foliage, 
and beautiful tulip-shaped flowers, closely resembles that of 
magnolia in its medicinal properties, but is less aromatic and 
more stimulant. It is said to contain a peculiar principle, 
termed liriodendrin. It may be given in powdery in the 
dose of 3 j to 5ij ; ^^^ ii^ ivfusiony decoctiouy and tincture, 

AN0U8TUBA — ANGUBTUBA BABK. 

Angustura babk is derived from Galipea officinalis (Ndt. 
Ord, Eutacese), a small tree of the district of country border- 
ing on the Orinoco, in Squth America. It occurs in pieces 
of various length and size^ sometimes flat, sometimes 
slightly curved, but rarely entirely quilled. Externally, it 
is of a light gray colour, and is covered with lichens, with a 
soft, spongy epidermis, which is readily scraped off; inter- 
nally, the colour is yellowish-brown. It has a disagree- 
able smell, and a bitter, aromatic, somewhat pungent taste. 
It imparts its virtues to water and alcohol, and contains a 
volatile oil and bitter principle. The bark of Strychnos nuz 
vomica has been sometimes mixed with Angustura bark, and 
is thence known 9^ false angustura bark. 

Effects amd Uses, — ^Angustura bark is a stimulating tonic, 
and in large doses acts on the stomach and bowels. From 
its liability to adulteration with the bark of Strychnos nux 
vomica, it has fallen into disuse, and it has no superiority 
over serpentaria and others of the indigenous aromatic bitters. 
Dose, in powder y gr. x to 5sS; of the infusiim (gss to boiling 
water Oj), f Jij, repeated. 



This is the bark of Croton Eleuteria (Nat. Ord. Euphor- 
biaccEs), a small tree of the Bahamas and other West India 
islands It oecnra sometimes in the form of small, thin frag- 
menta — sometimes in that of rolled pieces, one or two 
inches long, oecasionally longer, and varying in size from 
that of a quill to (hat of the little finger. It is usually covered 
with a white rugoua epidermis, and is of a hrown colour be- 
neath. It has a warm, spicy, and bitter taste, and an aro- 
matic, agreeahle odour, which is particularly fragrant when 
it is burned. It yields its properties to alcohol, and partially 
to" water; and contains volatile oil, resin, and a hitter prin- 
ciple, called cascariUin. 

Uffecls and Uses. — Casoarilla is a very pleasant aromatic 
bitter, causing neither vomiting or purging, and hence agree- 
ing very well with the stomach. It may he given iapoioder f 
in the dose of 3j to 5^^ > '^'i* *li's '^ " ^^^^ agreeable form \ 
than the infusion (gj, to toiling water Oj), of which the 
dose is f 5ij. 



This is the baak of Canella alha (^Nat. Ord. Meliacese), a 
large tree of the West Indies and South America. It cornea 
in quilled pieces of a whitish-jellnw colour, or in flat frag- 
ments, which are thicker and darker. It has an aromatic 
odour, and a warm, pungent, aromatic, and somewhat bitter 
taste. It imparts its virtues to alcohol, and partially to 
water; and contains volatile oil, resin, hitter estractive, 
gum, &c. 

Effects, and Uses. — An aromotio tonic, little employed ex. 
cept in combination. Puleis Aloes el CaneUte, Potoder of 
Aloes and. Canella, populady known as hiei-a picra , consists 
of aloes lb j, canella giij ; doso, gr. x to 9j. 
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WiNTERA — Winter's Bark. — The Bark of Drymis 
Winter! (Nat. Ord. Magnoliace»), a large tree of the southern 
part of South America, possesses analogous ttroparties to 
Canella, but is not much used in this country. T It is of a 
pale-jellowish or dull reddish-gray colour, externally, with 
darker spots and of a cinnamon colour internally. 

ASTRINGENT BITTERS. 
OINCHONA-^PBBUYIAN BABK. 

The name Cinchona (derived from the Countess del Cin- 
chon, wife of a viceroy of Peru), is applied to the bark 
of different species of Cinchona (Niat Ord. Cinchonacese), 
large trees which grow in the mountainous regions of the 
western portion of South America, from the nineteenth degree 
of south latitude to about the tenth degree of north latitude. 
Three principal varieties of cinchona are known in commerce : 
CiNOHONA Flaya (YELLOW Bark), Called in commerce 
C<di%aya Bark, derived principally from Cinchona Calisaya, 
and, in some quantity also, from C. Boliviana; Cinchona 
Pallida (Pale Bark), called in commerce Loxa and lAma 
Barky derived from Cinchona Condaminea and Cinchona 
Micrantha ; and Cinchona Eubra (Red Bark), derived 
from an unknown species of Cinchona, though by some 
writers supposed to be furnished by the same species as the 
pale bark, but taken from the larger "branches or trunk. 

Peruvian Bark is brought to the United States from the 
Pacific ports of South America. It is obtained by stripping 
the trunks and branches of the Cinchona trees during the dry 
season, and is dried by exposure to the sun, during which 
process it usually becomes quilled. 

1. The Telhw or Calisaya Bark, comes both in quilled 
and flat pieces. The former are from three or four inches to 
a foot and a half long, from a quarter of an inch to two or 
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three ioches in diameter, and of variable tliicknesa. They 
have B. brownish epidermia (with longitudinal wrinkles and 
tnmBTerse &SBure!<), which poBsesses none of the virtues of 
the hark. The bark itself is one or two lines thick, compact, 
of a short fibrous texture, and when broken prcsentB shining 
points. The flat pieeea, which are derived from the large 
branches and trunk, are usually destitute of epidermia, are 
more roughly marked externally, and are of a browner hue 
than the quilled pieces. They are also less compact, less 
bitter, and of less medicinal virtue. The yellow bark is distin- 
guished from the other barks by its much more bitter taste ; 
ite comparative freedom from astringency ; its brownish-yellow, 
somewhat orange colour, which is etill brighter in the powder ; 
and by containing a larger proportion of quiiiia v>iih very 
little cinrihonia. 

2. The Pule Bark comes in cylindrical pieces of variable 
length, sometimes singly, sometimes doubly quilled, from two 
lines to an inch in diameter, and from half a line to two or 
three lines in thickness — the best kinds being about the size 
of a gooM-quill. Their exterior surface is rough, marked 
with fissures, and of a grayish colour, owing to adhering 
lichens. Their interior surface is of a cinnamon colour, and, 
in the finer sorts, smooth. The colour of the powder is a pale 
fawn. The taste is moderately bitter, and somewhat astrin- 
gent; the odour feeble, but rather aromatic in the powder 
and decoction. The pale barks confat'n. a much larger pro- 
portion, o/cinehonia than of quinia; and, from their yielding 
little quinia, have tuUnn into disuse in the United States. 

S. The Sed Bark usaally comes in large, thick, flat pieces ; 
Bometimes also in quills from half an inch to two inches in 
diameter. They are covered with a reddish-brown, rugged 
epidermia, beneath which is a dark-red, brittle, and compact 
layer, the interior parts being woody and fibrous, and of a 
liyely brownish-rod colour. The taste of red hark is bitter 
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and astringent ; its odour not different from that of the other 
barks ^ its powder is reddish. It contains considerable quan- 
tities both of quinia and cinchonia. 

Under the name of Carthagena Barks, several inferior 
varieties of cinchona are brought to this country from the 
northern Atlantic ports of South America. They contain 
quinia and cinchonia, but in small proportions, and are not 
recognised by the Pharmacopoeias, though kept in the shops, 
for tooth-powder, &c. 

Chemical Constituents, — ^The active ingredients of cinchona 
are two alkaline principles, termed quinia and cinchonia, 
which exist in combination with an acid called kinic. These 
alkalies are found in different proportions in the different 
barks, quinia being obtained from the yeUow bark most abun- 
dantly, cinchonia from the pale bark, and the two principles 
in about equal proportion from the red bark. Other prin- 
ciples found in cinchona are tannic acid, colouring matter, 
starch, fatty matter, kinate of lime, lignin, Ac. Gum is 
found in the pale bark, but not in the yellow or red barks. 

Quinia is obtained in the following manner: Powdered 
yellow bark is boiled in water acidulated with muriatic acid, 
by which the alkali is separated from its combination with 
kinic acid, to form a soluble muriate. By the addition of 
lime, this salt is decomposed, and quinia precipitated. It is 
separated from insoluble impurities by digestion in boiling 
alcohol, and, after being concentrated, is decolorized by means 
of animal qharcoal. Or, it may be obtained by heating the sul- 
phate with an alkaline solution. It is whitish, and usually 
flocculent, bitter, almost insoluble in water, but soluble in 
alcohol, ether, and the fixed and volatile oils. It unites with 
acids to form salts, the most important of which is the ofiici- 
nal salt, the sulphate. Cinchonia is a white crystalline sub- 
stance, less bitter than quinia, almost insoluble in cold water, 
very soluble in boiling alcohol, and slightly soluble in ether 
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and the fixed and volatile oils. The medicinal properties of 
qninia and einchonia are thought to be the same. 

Incompatibtes. — The alkalies and alkaline earths precipitate 
the alkaline principles of cinchona; tannic acid forma irith 
them insoluble compounda. 

Physiological Effects. — The topical effects of cinchona are 
slightly irritant, and, from the tannic acid which It con- 
tains, aatringent. Its constitutional action upon persons in 
health, results in a disordered condition of the stomach, and 
of the vascular and cerebro-Bpinal systems, as shown by gas- 
tro-enteric irritation, fever, headache, and giddiness. But, jn 
persona suffering from debility, it proves a most energetic 
stomachic and corroborant ; and over certain morbid condi- 
tions, as malarious fevers and periodical diseases, it exercises 
a control more striking than is shown by any other medicinal 
agent, in the treatment of diseases. 

Medicinal Uses. — The moat important therapeutic employ- 
ment of bark is aa a febrifuge in the treatment of fevers of a 
malarious origin. Its efficacy in these diseases was first made 
known to the world by the Jesuit missionaries in Peru, from 
whom it was called Jesuit's pouder. The type of malariouB 
fever in which the powers of bark are most strikingly displayed, 
is intermittent; the non-malignant and uncomplicated forms of 
which it rarely if ever fails to control. It may be given in 
these cases almost from the very onset of the attack, unless 
contra-indicated by the presence of gastric irritability, which 
must be first removed by an emetic or mercurial purge. In 
remittent fevers, bark is scarcely less useful than in intermit- 
tents; and most physicians who practise in maiarioos dis- 
tricts, now concur in recommending its exhibition in these 
fevers, as soon as it can be borne well by the stomach, with- 
out waiting for a very decided remission. In iha pernicious 
or congettive forms of intermittent and remittent fevers, the 
early administration of large doses of bark or its preparation, 
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the Bulphate of quinia^ in combination with Btimnlants^ is 
imperatively demanded. In yellow fever, the declining stages 
of continued and typhous fevers, the malignant exanthemata, 
gangrene, malignant erysipelas, carbuncle, extensive suppu- 
rations, the typhoid forms of diseases generally, the hectic of 
phthisis, acute rheumatism, diarrhoea, dysentery, and cholera, 
and various disorders of the nervous system, as ' neuralgia, 
tetanus, and chorea, bark and its preparations are constantly 
employed. It is also much used as a stomachic and general 
tonic, but where gastric susceptibility exists, as in convales- 
cence from acute diseases, some of the simple bitters are pre- 
ferable. Topically, bark is employed as an astringent and 
antiseptic. 

Administration, — ^The use of bark, in powder^ since the 
discovery of the sulphate of quinia, has been very much aban- 
doned, owing to its bulk and disagreeable taste. When ex- 
hibited in this form, gss to Sj is the dose as & febri/ttge, given 
usually in divided doses ; as a tonic, 5J* ^^^ following offi- 
cinal preparations are employed : decoction (3 j to Oj of water, 
to be boiled for ten minutes, and aromatic sulphuric acid f 5J 
maybe afterwards added), dose, f^ij, repeated; infusion (^j 
to water Oj, to which aromatic sulphuric acid f 5j may be 
added), dose, fSij> repeated; extract, dose gr. x to gr. xxx, 
equivalent to 5J of bark; tincture (3vj to diluted alcohol Oij), 
dose, fjj to f5iv> compound tincture or Huxham*s tincture 
(containing also Virginia Snakeroot and aromatics), dose f 5J 
to f5iv^; Vk fluid extracthdA also been lately introduced, of the 
strength of ^ss of bark to f Sj of extract. In prescribing bark, 
opium or port wine is often given with it, when it acts on the 
bowels. It is also occasionally combined with serpentaria. 
And, when the stomach will not retain it, it has been used 
externally in the form of cataplasmata, pedHuvia, bark- 
jackets, &c., though for external use, the endermic exhibition 
of the sulphate of quinia is the ordinary resort. 
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QmmjE Sulphas — Sulphate of Quinia. — TLia salt ia 
prepared by treating f|uinia, (aa obtuined from yellow bajk in 
the process described at p. 92), with sulphuric acid. It 
oooure in fine, silky, rather flexible, needle-shaped crystals, 
which are odourless, very bitter, and slightly effloreeceut. It 
is soluble in boiling water, alcohol, and the diluted acida, very 
slightly soluble in cold water, but, by the addition of eulphurio 
acid, it iteconverted into a more soluble neutral sulphate. The 
officinal sulphate is chemically a diaulphate or iuhiolphate, 
consisting of two equivalents of base to one of acid. Various 
substances are miscd as adulterations with the sulphate of 
quinia. They may be detected by adverting to their relative 
solubility in different menstrua, as compared with the sul- 
phate, or by chemical tests. Thus, gum and stareb are left 
behind by alcohol ; salicin becomes red on contact with sul- 
phuric acid, &e. 

Effects and dies. — The effects of sulphate of quinia on the 
system are the same as those of Peruvian bark, and, from its 
being leas apt to disagree with the atomach, it has to a great 
extent auperseded the use of the latter. In large doses it 
produces headache, ringing of the ears, and sometimes vertigo, 
amaurosis, deafness, delirium, and other evidences of a power- 
ful action on the cerebro-spinal system. 

Adminislratum. — The ordinary doae of the sulphate of 
quinia, as a febrifuge, is gr. xij, equal to about gj of bark ; 
as a general tonic, gr. i to gr. iij. It may be given in 
pill, or dissolved in water, by the aid of aromatic sulphuric 
acid; also as an enema, or endcrmically. The solution 
has been used externally in gonorrhcBa, &c. Many other 
salts of quinia than the sulphate have been introduced 
into practice, but they possess no advantage over the officinal 
salt. The salts of ciiichonia may be employed for the same 
purposes aa those of quinia. 
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Cornus Florida, or Dogwood (JVa(. Ord. Cornaceaa), ia an 
indigenous tree, found in most porta of the United States, 
and growing in the Middle States to the height of from fifteen 
to twenty feet. Its flowers are remarkable for largo four- 
leaved white or pinkish involuerca, which appear with us, in 
May. The of&cinal portion ia the babk, that of the root being 
preferred. It occurs in pieces of various size, more or leaa 
rolled, of a reddiah-gray colour, with oeeasionally a fawn- 
coloured epidermis. Its odour ie alight j its taste bitter, 
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astringent, and slightly aromatic. It yields its virtues 
water and alcohol, and contains resiu, bitter extractive, tannic 
and galls c acids, &c. 

Effect* and Uses. — Dogwood is deservedly esteemed the 
best snlfttitutc for cinchona among the native astringent 
bitters. It is somewhat stimulant, and not nn&equently dia- . ^ 
orders the stomach. Dose, in powder, 9j to gj ; of the lie- 
coction (5j to wat«r Oj)j f§ij may bo given. 



The BAEK of Salix alba, or the White Willow {I^at. Ord. 
Saticacc£o), is ranked among the astringent bitters. It is little 
employed, however, escept in the form of salicin, ita active 
principle, which consists of white, slender, silky crystals, 
soluble in water and alcohol, but not iu ether. It has been 
used as a substitute for the sulphate of quJnJa, but is very infe- 
rior to it aa a febrifage. As a general tonic, however, it is 
useful, and may be given in the dose of from gr. x to gr. xxx. 
The sulphate of quinia ia often adulterated with salicin, but 
the fraud may be detected by the addition of sulphuric acid, 
which atrikes a blood-red colour with salicin. 



The wild-cherry has long been known under the name of y^^ 
Frunus Virginiana, which is still retained by the Pharmaco- 
poeia. This name, however, belongs to another tree, the ehokc- 
cherry ; and the wild-chorry is now properly distinguiahed as 
Cerasua serotina (JViii. Ord. Drupaeeas). It is a large indi- 
genous tree, attaining a great height and Bize in the South- 
western States, but usually with ua about twenty-five to thirty 
foet high. The trunk is covered with a rough blackish bark, 
which detaches itself semicircularly j the leaves are ovate, 
oblong, and acuminate; the flowers, which appear in May, 
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are white, and are followed by fruit about the size of a pea, 
of a purplish-black colour, and a not unpleasant bitterish 
taste. The medicinal portion is the inner bark of the root 
and tree, the former of which is the more active. • It is found 
in the shops^ in pieces of yariou§ length and size, oepriyed 
of the epidermis, and slightly curred, of a reddish-brown 
colour, and a bitter aromatic taste. 

It contains resin, starch, and tannic and gallic acids, and 
yields on distillation a volatile oil, nearly identical with the 
oil of bitter almonds, which does not pre-exist in the bark, 
but is fomied by the action of water on amygdalin, as in the 
almond. It probably contains also the bitter principle, phlo- 
ridzin. Boiling water impairs its virtues. 

Effects nnd Uses, — ^Wild-cherry bark is tonic, with some 
astringency, and at the sameiime exercises a sedative influence 
on the nervous and circulatory systems, owing to the hydrocy- 
anic acid, which is developed in it. It is used with excellent 
effect as a sedative corroborant in various forms of pulmonary 
irritation, particularly in the latter stageB of pneumonia, and 
in the hectic of phthisis. It is Oho a useful stomachic and 
tonic in a variety of cases. The, proper form of administra- 
tion is the infusion (^ss to cold water Oj), in the dose of f ^ij 
X twice or thrice daily. A st/rup is officinal, and is an agree- 
able preparation. Dose, f5J. 

The ROOTS of Geum rivale, or Water Avens, and Spiraea 
tomentosa, or Hardback (^Nat Ord. Bosacesd), and of Fraseia 
Walteri, or Americaa Columbo {Nat. Ord, Gentianacese) ; 
and the bark of Prinos verticillatus, or Black alder (Nat, 
Ord, AquifolflMBe^d); are indigenous astringent tonics of con- 
siderable power. 



snrrEHAL tonics. 

The preparations of Iron (Ferniginea), termed also CIm- 
It/beates, and Martial preparations, are the most important 
of the mineral tonics. Besides their local tonic-astringent 
effect and their general corroborant action oa the cerebro- 
Bpinal system, which they possess in common with the 
other mineral tonicsj they exercise a restorative iniuence on 
the composition of the blood, by inereaaing the number of its 
colouring particles, and the amount of its solid constituents. 
Their effects are best observed in conditions of the system, in 
which there is a want of these elements of the blood. Under 
the use of cbalybeatea, in such cases, while the digestive 
ftinctions are promoted, the pulse becomes fuller and stronger, 
the akin assumes a healthy tint, the lips and cheeks become 
more florid, the temperature of the body is increased, and the 
mnscnlar strength is greatly invigorated. On the other hand, 
the administration of the ferruginous preparations in health, 
or too long-continued, produces symptoms of plethora, vascular 
excitement, and a tendency to congestion and hemorrhage. 

The diseases in which chalybeates are moat serviceable, are 
those which depend on a deficiency Of the red corpuscles of 
the blood, as the various forms of anccmia, particularly where 
this is connected with irregularity of the uterine functions; also 
B4rofu3a, tuberculosis, and cachectic conditions of the system, 
eharaoterized by a pale flabby condition of the solids. Many 
forma of nervous disorder, as neuralgia, chorea, hysteria, and 
epilepsy, are very decidedly controlled by the preparations of 
iron, and they probably constitute the best remedies in these 
affections, when attended with anmmia. Several of the pre- 
parations of iron are also much employed both as stomachics 
and astringents. 
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The following are the officinal preparations of iron : 

Ferri Filum — ^Iron Wire. — Used for pharmaceutical 

purposes only. 

^ Ferri Ramenta — Iron Filings — are generally procured 

^ from the workshop of the smith; but^ thus obtained^ they 

are usually impure^ and they should be prepared by filing a 

piece of iron with a clean file. Metallic iron is inert^ or acts 

only mechanically } but^ when taken into the stomachy it is 

oxidized, and acquires medicinal activity. Iron filings may 

^ be given in the dose of gr. v. to gr. xx. 

Ferri Pulvis — Powrm of Iron. — Metallic iron is ob- 
/^ tained for medicinal purposes in the form of an impalpable 
powder, by reducing the sesquioxide by passing a stream of 
hydrogen gas over it. , It is a tasteless, iron-gray powder, 
and should be kept in a well-stopped bottle, owing to its great 
liability to oxidation. It is a mild though feeble chalybeate, 
and is a favourite prescription with many practitioners, in 
the treatment of chlorosis and other varieties of anaemia. 
Dose, gr. v to gr. x, three times a day, in the form of pill, 
X made with sugar and gum. 

Ferri Suboarbonas — Suboarbonate of Iron. — ^This 
salt is obtained by the double reaction of solutions of sul- 
phate of iron and carbonate of soda. It is at first a white 
precipitate ; but by exposure to the air it becomes greenish, 
and afterwards rust-coloured, being converted into the sesqui- 
oxide by the absorption of oxygen, and the evolution of 
'carbonic acid. It has a disagreeable, slightly styptic taste, 
is insoluble in water, but readily dissolves in hydrochloric 
and sulphuric acids, and carbonic acid water. It is one of 
the most valuable of the ferruginous compounds, free from 
local irritation, and readily dissolved in the fluids of the 
stomach; and is much employed in chlorosis, chorea, neu- 
ralgia, and even pertussis and tetanus. Dose, gr. v to gr. 
XXX, three times a day. 
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PihVhx Febbi Cabeonatxs — Pills of Cakbonate of 
Ibon. — Valleys Ferruffmous PiUs. To protect the carbo- 
nate of iron from oxidation, it is prepared (as in the process 
last described), by dissolving tlie reacting salts in weak syrup 
instead of water ; honey and sagar being afterwards added, to 
preserve it unaltered and bring it to the pilular consistence. 
This preparation, from its uncbangeableness, ia preferred to 
the ordinary subcarbonate, and is one of the most poptilar of 
the chalybeates. Gr. x to gr. vyT of the pilular mass may 
he taken in divided doses through the day. 

Mistiira Ferri C'ompoeita, Compound Mixture of Iron, ia a 
mixture of the carbonate of iron (prepared by the reaction of 
sulphate of iron and carbonate of potassa), with myrrh, spirit 
of lavender, and rose-water, and sugar to resist oxidation. It 
IB a favourite chalybeate in chlorosis and amenorrhea. Dose, 
fSj tfl fSij. three times a day. Filufcb Ferri Composita, 
Compound Pilho/ Iron, are prepared with carbonate of soda, 
sulphate of iron, myrrh, and syrup. 

Febki Stjlphab — Sulphate op Iron, — known, in its im- 
pure state, as i7reewtii(ri'oi or copperas, is prepared for medicinal 
use by dissolving iron wire in diluted sulphuric acid, with heat. 
It is a sulphate of the protoxide, and occurs in tracBparent, 
pale bluish-green crystals, of an acid styptic taste, soluble in 
water, hut insoluble in alcohol. By exposure to the air, they 
effloresce, absorb oxygen, and become yellowish- white, from 
the formation of sulphate of the scsquioxide. When heated to 
212°, they give out six of their seven equivalents of water, 
and are converted into a grayish-white mass, known as the 
dried sulphate. Sulphate of iron is one of the most active of 
the ferrugiaous preparations, hut its local effects are jwwer- 
fully astringent, and in a concentrated form it acts as an irri- 
tant poison. It is preferred to other chalybeates, where there 
is much relaxation of the solids, with excessive discharges ; 
but it is not so well adapted to long-continued use, on account 
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of its local irritant action. Topically^ it is employed in sub- 
stance and solution, as a styptic and astringent. Dose, gr. i 
to gr. V, in pill; of the dried, gr. ss to gr. iij. 

TiNOTURA Ferri Chloridi— Tinoture op the Chloride 
"f OP Iron. — This is prepared by dissolving the subcarbonate 
(sesquioxide) of iron in muriatic acid, and afterwards adding 
alcohol. It is a tincture of the sesquichloride, though there 
is probably some reaction between the acid and alcohol, as 
the preparation has an ethereal odour. It is of a reddish- 
brown colour, and has a sour, styptic taste. It is one of the 
most efifective of the chalybeates, acting locally as an energetic 
astringent and styptic, and, in large doses, as an irritant. Its 
indications, both general and topical, are very analogous to 
those of the sulphate, with the addition of some specific action 
on the urino-genital apparatus, which renders it applicable to 
the treatment of affections of these organs. Dose, trisx to 
(IJtxxXf gradually increased to f 5j or f 5ij> and taken in some 
V mild diluent. 

Ferri Iodidum — Iodide op Iron. — This salt is theproHo' 
dide of iron, and is made by the addition of iron filings to a 
mixture of iodine in distilled water. By evaporation, with as 
little contact of air as possible, green tabular crystals are ob- 
tained, of a styptic taste, volatile, deliquescent, and very 
soluble in both water and alcohol. But, by exposure to the 
air, the protiodide of iron undergoes decomposition : a portion 
of the iron parting with its iodine, and becoming oxidized. 
Hence, the salt is hardly fit for medicinal use, unless pro- 
tected from decomposition, as in the officinal 

Liquor Ferri lodidi (^Solution of Iodide of Iron) y which is 
prepared with the addition of sugar. This is an excellent alte- 
rative tonic, combining the effects of iodine and of iron, and is 
particularly applicable to the treatment of scrofula, visceral 
engorgements, phthisis, &c. Dose, ten drops three times a 
day. 
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Fbeki et Potass^ Tartkas — Taeteate or Iron and 
PoTASSA, — ia prepared by the addition of hjdiated oxide of 
iron to s, mixture of bitartrate of potaasa in distilled water. 
It occurs in transparent scales of a ruby-rod colour, whiijh are 
wholly soluble in water. The tartaric acid and potash, in 
oombination in this preparation, render it less constipating 
than the other chalybeatcs; and from its agreeable taste, it ia 
Ss, adapted to the diseases of childhood. Dose, gr. x to 5ss. 

Ferei Phosphas— Phosphate or Iron, — is obtained by 
the double reaction of solutions of sulphate of iron, and phos- 
phate of soda, and ia a phosphate of the protoxide. It is a 
white powder, insoluble in water, but soluble in dilute acids j 
by exposure to the air it ab:Jorbs oxygen, and acquires a blue 
colour. Dose, gr. v to gr. x. 

Ferri CiTRAe — Citrate of Ieon, — is prepared by the 
addition of hydrated oxide of Iron to a solution of citric acid. 
It is a citrate of the sesquioxide, and occurs in thin, trans- 
parent pieces, of a garnet-red colour, with a mild, acid, chaly- 
beate taste, slowly soluble in cold water, but readily soluble 
J in boiling water. Dose, gr. v to gr. x. The addition of a 
' few drops of liquor ammonife converts this salt into an am,' 
jnonio-citrate, which is more soluble andposseascs antacid pro- 
perties. Dose, the same. 

Liquor Feeri Nitratib — Solution of Nitrate of Iron, 
— ia prepared by the addition of iron wire to diluted nitric acid. 
It is tenia and astringent, agreeing very well with the stomach, 
and ia employed in the treatment of chronic diarrhcea, hsema- 
temcsia, hemorrhage from the bowels, and uterine hemorrhage, 
particularly when anaemic symptoms are present. Doae, gtt. 
V z to gtt. XE, two or three times a day. 

FebrumAmmoniatdm — AmmoniatedIhon, — is prepared 
bycvaporatingaaolutionof sesquichloride of iron and muriate 
of ammonia. It is a mechanical mixture of these salts, and ia 
of on orange-red colour, wholly soluble in water and diluted 
alcohol. It contains a small and variablo quantity of iron ; 
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but is considered a valuable deobstraent in glandular swellings, 
and in large doses is aperient. Dose, gr. iv to gr. xij, or 
more. 

Ferbi Ferrooyanuretum — Ferrocyanuret op Iron, — 
or Pure Prussian Blue, is obtained by the action of ferro- 
cyanuret of potassium on sulphate of sesquioxide of iron. It 
is of a rich dark blue colour, without smell or taste, and is 
insoluble in water and alcohol. Its effects on the economy in 
health are not very striking 3 but it has been used both as an 
anti-periodic tonic, and in the treatment of neuralgia, chorea, 
&c. Dose, gr. v, three or four times a day. 

Various other combinations of iron have been from time to 
time introduced into the practice of medicine ; but they have 
no advantage over the more ordinary preparations. The 
arseniatej acetate, lactate, tannate, bromide, valerianate, citrate 
of iron and quinia, citrate of iron and magnesia, are recom- 
mended by various therapeutists. The hydrated oxide is 
employed exclusively as an antidote for arsenious acid, and 
will be noticed under the latter headl 

CUPBI PBJBPABATA — PBBPABATIONS OT OOPPBB. . 

Metallic copper is inert. The salts of copper act locally as 
caustics, irritants, and astringents. When exhibited in small 
doses, they exert a corroborant influence over the cerebro-spinal 
system, and are employed to fulfil the indications to which tonics 
are applicable, as in the cure of ague, neuralgia, epilepsy, &c. 
Tn larger doses, they act as emetics; and in excessive doses, they 
produce gastro-intestinal inflammation, and disorder of the ner- 
vous system. They are employed therapeutically, both as 
external and internal remedies; externally, as stimulants, 
astringents, styptics, and caustics ; internally, as tonics, 
astringents, and emetics. In cases of poisoning from the 
cupreous compounds, the best antidote is albumen, as white 
of 6ggs> milk, wheaten flour. Iron filings a,nd ferrocyanide of 
potassium are also recommended. 
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CupRi StJLPaAs — Sulphate op Copper. — This aalt known 
as blue vitriol, is obtained by roasting the native salphuret, 
or by combining copper and sulphuric acid. It occurs in fine, 
prismatic, bluecrystals, which, by expoaure to the air, effloresce 
slightly, and become eoYered with a greenish- white powder. 
It has a styptic, mctallio taste, is entirely soluble in water, 
bat insoluble in alcohol. It is employed as a tonic, in doses 
of gr. i to gr i, or more, in pill, repeated so as not to occasion 
vomiting. As an astringent, it may be given in the same 
doses, and will be found an extremely valuable remedy in the 
treatment of chronic diarrhcea, and chronic catarrh with pro- 
fuse Bccretion. As an emetic, the dose is gr. iij to gr. v. Ex- 
ternally, it ia used as an escharotic to fungous granulations, 
and in solution to arrest hemorrhages, mucous discbarges, &o. 

Cuprum Ammoniatum — Ammoniated Coppek, — ia made 
by rubbing together sulphate of copper and carbonate of am- 
monia. It is probably a double compound of cuprate of 
ammonia and sulphate of ammonia, and has a deep aEurc-blne 
colour, a styptic, metallic taste, and an ammoniaoal odour. 
Its action is very similar to that of sulphate of copper ; but 
it ia used principally aa an antispasmodic tonic in nervous 
disorders, — epilepsy, chorea, hysteria, spaamodic asthma, &c. 
Dose, gr. i, gradually increased. 

COPRI SUBACETAS — SUBACETATE OP COPPEB, Or Ycrdi- 

gris, occurs in pale bluish-green, or blue masses or powder. 
The dose is gr. i to gr. ^ ; but it is a powerful poison in an 
over-dose, and hence is rarely given as a tonic. The powder 
ia used aa an escharotic, and an ointment is officinal. 



Zino in the metallic state is inert. Its compounds are very 
analogous in their effects on the system to those of copper, but 
are less energetic. They ore employed topically as oaustlce, 
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astringents^ and desiccants ; and internally, as tonics and an- 
tispasmodics, and in large doses, as emetics. 

ZiNCi Sulphas — Sulphate of Zinc, — or White Vitriol, is 
)^ prepared by dissolving zinc in diluted sulphuric acid. It 
occurs in small, colourless, traiisparent, prismatic crystals, 
resembling those of sulphate of magnesia. They have a 
metallic, astringent taste, are soluble in water, and insoluble 
in alcohol. Dose, as a tonicj antispcbsmodic, and astringenty 
gr. i to gr. Y ; as an emetic^ it is the promptest and safest that 
can be given in cases of narcotic poisoning, in the dose of gr. 
X to gr. zx. Externally, it is much used in solution as an 
application to inflamed mucous membranes, in the strength 
of gr. i or ij to f^ss of water. 

ZiNOi OxiDUM — Oxide of Zinc, — ^is made by exposing 
carbonate of zinc to heat. It is a white powder, insoluble in 
water, but soluble in diluted sulphuric and chlorohydric acids. 
It has been given as an antispasmodic tonic, in doses of gr. ij 
or iij, gradually increased to gr. viij or x ) but is now chiefly 
used externally, as a dusting powder, or in the form of solu- 
tion and qin(mfient, 

ZiNOi AoETAS — ^Acetate of Zino, — ^is made by adding 
zinc to a solution of acetate of lead, and occurs in white mi- 
caceous crystals, very soluble in water. It may be given in- 
ternally as a tonic antispasmodic, in the dose of gr. i or ij, 
gradually increased ; but it is chiefly used as a topical astrin- 
gent in ophthalmia, gonorrhoea, ieucorrhoea, &c., in the pro- 
portion of gr. ij to gr. vi, or more, to an ounce of watier. 

ZiNCi Caebonas PR-aaoiPiTATUs — Precipitated Carbo- 
nate OF Zinc, — is obtained by the double reaction of solu- 
tions of sulphate of zinc and carbonate of soda. It is a soft, 
white powder, similar in its action to the oxide, but is chiefly 
used as a dusting powder, and to make a mild astringent and 
desiccant cerate, 

Calamina Prjeparata — Prepared Calamine, — ob- 
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tained by Lent from calamine, the native impure carbonate 
y^ of itiiio, is a, pinkiab powder, used as a, desiccant, and in the 
form of a cerate, called Turner's cerate. 

ZiNCr Chloeiddm — Chloride of Zinc, — is made by dis- 
Eolving zina in muriatic acid — nitric acid and cbaLk being 
added to remove any iron which may have been present with 
the zinc. It is a whitish-gray, semitransparent, deliquescent 
mass, having the softness of wax, and is soluble in water, 
alcohol, and ether. It has been employed internally in doses 
of gr. i or ij, as an antispasmodic tonic in chorea, epilepsy, 
and neuralgia. Its local action is that of a powerful caustic, 
and it is one of the best esoharotica that can be exhibited, to 
produce healthy granulations in malignant or indolent ulcers. 
It may be used aa a lotion in the strength of gr. ii to fgi of 
water, or in the form of paate, made with one part of the 
salt to two or four of flour. A solution of the chloride of 
zinc is employed as an antiseptic, and is also injected into the 
blood-vessels of anatomical subjects to preserve them for dia- 
seotion. 



In the metallic state, silver is wholly inert. The only 
preparation which is extensively employed is 

Aroenti Nueas — Nitrate or Silveb. — This salt is 
obtained by dissolving silver in diluted nitric acid. It occurs 
in transparent, colourless, prismatic crystals, which have a 
strongly metallic and bitter taste, and are wholly soluble in 
distilled water, and become blackened by the action of light, 
and organic matters. Its solution yields with chloride of 
sodium, a white precipitate, entirely soluble in ammonia. 

Phj/siologieal EffixU. — The topical action of nitrate of 
silver is that of a caustic or corrosive ; and this effect is pro- 
duced by itfi combining with the albumen and fibrin of the 
tissues. When applied to mucous membranes, it forms a 
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compound with the animal matter of the mucus^ which pro- 
tects the tissues from the action of the caustic. Hence, large 
doses may be taken with considerable impunity by the sto- 
mach. But, in excessive quantity, it may occasion gastro-enteric 
irritation, with disturbance of the n^ryous system; and, in 
these cases, the antidote is common salt (chloride of sodium), 
which produces, when in contact with the nitrate, nitrate of 
soda and chloride of silver. In medicinal doses, nitrate of 
silver has a specific corroborant and antispasmodic action on 
the nervous system ; and, after absorption, produces a pepu- 
liar hlueness or slate-colour of the skin. 

Medicinal Uses, — Internally y nitrate of silver has been chiefly 
employed as an antispasmodic tonic in the treatment of epi- 
lepsy, and it is the most reliable remedy, that can be admi- 
nistered in this intractable affection. It is also used in chorea 
and gastrodynia, and as an astringent in dysentery. But, it 
is as an external agent that it is chiefly resorted to. It is the 
most efficacious application that can be made to inflamed mu- 
cous membranes, and either in the solid form, or in solution, 
it is employed in every variety of inflammation of this tissue. 
It is also extensively used to produce healthy granulations in 
wounds and ulcers, to arrest the progress of erysipelatous 
inflammation and variolous pustules, in porrigo and other 
skin diseases, in strictures, and tcr destroy the virus of chancres 
and of poisoned wounds. 

Administration. — ^The dose of nitrate of silver internally is 
> &^' i) gradually increased to gr. iij or iv, three times a day, 
in pill made with some mild vegetable powder. For external 
use, solutions are made of various strength, from gr. ij to 
5s6, in an ounce of distilled water. An ointment is also 
employed. 

A&QENTI NiTRAS FUSUS — ^FuSED NiTBATE OF SlLVEE, 

Lunar Caustic. — For external use, in the solid form, nitrate 
of silver is melted and poured into small moulds. 
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Aegenii Oxidum — Oxide op Silver — is obtained by 
adding solution of potaaaa to a. solution of nitrate of silver. 
It is a tasteless, olive-brown powder, very slightly soluble in 
water. Its uses ore analogous to those of the nitrate, and it 
is employed in epilepsy, gastrodyuia, chronic diarrhooa, utfi- 
line disease, &a. DoBe, gr. bs, to gr. ij, twice or thrice daily, 
in powder or pill. 



This salt is prepared by dissolving bismuth in diluted nitric 
acid. It is a white, inodorous, tasteless powder, nearly inso- 
luble in water. Its medicinal properties are tonic, antispas- 
modic, and astringent ) and it has been employed in inter- 
mittent fever, but is now chiefly used to allay sickness and 
Tomiting in chronic nervous affections of the stomach. Dose, 
gr. V. to 3i, or even ^ss, in powder or pill. Esternally, it 
is a good remedy in skia diseases in the form of ointment. 



The dilated mineral acida are usually classed with tonics; 
but, although they exert a very considerable corroborant in- 
fluence on the system, their action is in many respects pecu- 
liar and distinctive. In the concentrated form, tboy are cor- 
rosive. When properly diluted and swallowed in medicinal 
doses, they allay thirst, increase the appetite, and stimulate 
digestion. Before being absorbed, they become neutralized 
by combination witb bases, and can therefore act as free adds 
only topically. They are employed — as tonics, usually in com- 
bination with the vegetable bitters, in intermittent, hectic, 
and typhoid fevers ; as astringents and styptics in hemorrhage 
from the stomach and bowels; to allay febrile beat and cuta- 
neous irritation; as antalkalines ; and locally, as escharotics; 
and, in a very dilute solution, they are injected into the bladder 
as litliontripticB. In cases of poisoning &om the mineral 
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acids^ the alkaline earths and fixed oils axe the proper anti- 
dotes. 
/ AciDTJM SuLPHURiOTJM — SuLPHTJRio AoiD, — formerly 

Y called Oil of Vitriol, is obtained by burning sulphur^ mixed 
with nitre^ over a stratum of water contained in a chamber 
lined with sheet-lead. It is a dense^ colourless^ inodorous^ cor- 
rosive liquid; which; in the concentrated form^ is not em- 
ployed internally; but is sometimes used externally^ aa a caus- 
tic. The proper antidote, in cases of poisoning from sulphu- 
ric acid; is magnesia; or solution of soap; and mucilaginous 
drinks should be afterwards freely administered. 

ACIDTJM SCJLPHURICTJM DiLTJTUM — ^DILUTED SULPHURIO 

AoiD; — contains one part of sulphuric acid and thirteen parts 
of distilled water. It is given as a toniC; refrigerant; and as- 
tringent; in the dose of from ten to thirty dropS; three times 
/ a day; in water; and should be sucked through a quill to pre- 
vent injury to the teeth. It is used externally as a garglC; 
and wash to ulcers. 

AoiDUM SuLPHURiouM Aromatictjm — ^Aromatio Sul- 
PHTJRIO AciD;— or Eliodr Vitriol, is made by digesting sul- 
phuric acid and alcohol with ginger and cinnamon. It iS; 
chemically; a bisulphate of the oxide of ethulc; and is a 
reddish-brown liquid; with an aromatic odour and a pleasant 
acid taste. It is an agreeable substitute for tl\e diluted sul- 
phuric acid; and is administerered in the same doses. 

AoiDUM NiTRicuM — ^NiTRio AciD, — is obtained by the 
aiHon of sulphuric acid upon nitrate of potassa. When purC; 
it is colourless ; but as found in the shopS; it is usually of a 
straw colour; owing to the presence of nitrous acid. It is a 
corrosive, sour liquid, employed; in the concentrated form; as 
an escharotic to destroy warts and stimulate indolent sinuses, 
and diluted; as an astringent wash or gargle. Cases of poi- 
soning from this acid are to be treated with magnesia and 
mucilaginous drinks. Internally, it is used in the form of 



ACIDUM NlTRICUM DlLUTUM DILUTED NlTEIO AcLD, 

wliicb. contains one part of acid to six parts of distilled water. 
This is given as a substitute for sulphuric acid, but is mora 
apt to disagree wltb the stomach ; it is also employed as an 
alterative in sjphilia. Combined with laudanum and cam- 
phor water, it is much used in the treatment of dysentery, 
under the name of Hope's Camphor Mixture. Dose, for in- 
tema! use, 20 to 40 drops, three times a day, reduced with 
water. 

AcionM MuRiATicuM — Mdrlatio Acid, — is an aqueous 
solution of chlorobydric acid, and is obtained by the action 
of sulphuric acid on chloride of sodium or common salt. It 
is, wiien pure, a transparent, colourless liquid, but haa often 
a yellow colour, owing to the presence of iron or other con- 
taminationa. It has a corrosive taste, and a suffocating odour, 
and is an active poison, though less irritating than sulphuric 
and nitric acids. Magnesia or soap is the proper antidote, 
It is used, externally, as a caustic; internally, in the form of 

AciDTJM Mdkiatiotjm Dilctum — Diluted Muriatic 
AoiD — which contains one part of acid to three parts of distilled 
water. This is employed, in conjunction with the vegetable 
tonics, in typhus, malignant scarlatina, &c. ; also to counteract 
phosphatic deposits in the urine, to prevent the generation of 
worms in syphilis, and in some forms of dyspepsia. Dose, 
20 to 60 drops, which may bo given in infusion of roses. 

ACIDUM NiTRO-MURIATICDM — NiTKO-MUEIATIC AoiD. — 

This acid is made by mixing one part of nitric acid with tiro 
parts of muriatic acid, and is a compound of chlorine and 
nitric oxide, mixed with free chlorine. It liosagolden-yellow 
colour, and emits tho smell of chlorine. IntemaUi/, it is em- 
ployed in the same cases as nitric acid, and is thought to be 
particularly efficacious in diseases of tho liver and syphilis. 
Externally, it is used aa a bath, either local or general, in 
syphilis and chronic hepatitis, for which purpose one or two 
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Efftcts and Uses. — -Tiinnic acid ia a powerful astringeiit, 
and is applicable to aJl the cases in which astriageats are 
Tiseful. It ia greatly resorted to, internally, in the treatment 
of diarrhoja, dysentery, cholera, hemorrhage, colliquative 
sweats, &e. ; also aa an enema in djarrhrea, dysentery, pro- 
lapsus ani, and fiasnre of the rectum ; and as a topical appli- 
cation, in inflammations and morbid discharges from mucous 
membranes, ulcers, &c. It is, perhaps, the beat form in which 
the vegetable astringents ean be employed, owing to the cer- 
tainty and minuteness of the dose in which it can be given. 
Dose, gr. i to gr. iij, or iv, in pill, occasionally repeated. 



This principle is found in many of the vegetable astrin- 
gents, but less uniformly than tannic acid, and is probably 
the result of changes which the latter has undergone. It is 
prepared by exposing a solution of galls to the air, when the 
tannic acid gradually absorbs osjgen and ia converted into 
gallic acid. It occurs in small, silky, nearly colourless crys- 
tals, having a slight acid and astringent taste, and is soluble 
in boiling water, and slightly so in cold water. 

Effect* and Uses. — Gallic acid is a valuable astringent, 
which has of late been extensively employed in hemorrhagia 
disorders, as uterine hemorrhage, hemoptysis, ha^maturia, 
bloody diarrhoDa, &c. It is used locally as a styptic, and to 
check discharges from mucous membrunes. It may be given 
in doses of gr. ij to gr. v, in pill, every two or three hours. 



These are morbid excrebcenceb found upon Quercus infeo- 
toria, or the Gall Oak (iVat. Ord. Corylaceas), a small tree or 
shrub of Asia Minor. The Gall-nuts are produced by the 
puncture of the buds by a fly (^C^nips quercfui/ulii), to form 
a nidus for its eggs. This occasions an irritation and flow of 
10» 
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juices to the part^ resulting in the formation of a tumour round 
the-larva^ which^ on attaining maturity^ perforates the gall and 
escapes. Galls are imported from the Levant. The best are 
termed Aleppo Oalls. Those from Smyrna are inferior, from 
their containing a larger admixture of white galls. Galls are 
spherical, about the size of a hickory-nut, but of varying 
dimensions, with small tubercles on their- surface. The best 
are bluish or black externally, and grayish within, without 
odour, and of a very astringent, bitter taste. They yield 
their properties to 'both water and alcohol, but best to the 
former, and contain both tannic and gallic acids. White galls 
are collected after they have been perforated by the insect, 
and are inferior in astringency. 

Effects and Uses. — Galls are powerfully astringent, but are 
not much used internally. In the form of infusion or decoc- 
tion, they are employed as enemata in diarrhoea and dysentery, 

y and also as gargles. Dose of the powder, gr. x to gr. xx. 
The tincture (Jiv to diluted alcohol Oij), may be given in the 
dose of f5i to fS^ij; ^^^ it is chiefly used aa a chemical test. 
The ointment (§i to lard ^vij) is a favourite application in 

^f hemorrtoids. 

CATECHU. 

Catechu, formerly called Terra Japonica, is an extract 
from the wood of Acacia Catechu, a small prickly tree of 
India (Nat. Ord. Fabaceae). Twelve or fifteen varieties of 
the drug are described by pharmacologists ; but it- is usually 
met with in the shops, in masses of various shape and size, 
of a rusty brown colour externally, and varying internally 
from a reddish or yellowish-brown to a dark-brown colour. 
The best is of a dark colpur, and is easily broken into small 
angular fragments, with a smooth glossy surface, bearing some 
resemblance to kino. It is without smell, and has an astrin- 
gent, bitter taste. It contains 50 per cent, of tannic acid, 
and about 80 per cent, of a peculiar extractive, called cate^ 
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chuic acid, to both of which it owes its peculiar properties. 
Alcohol dissolves it better than water, 

EffttU and Uua. — This is one of the most powerful and 
valuable of the vegetable astringents, much employed in diar- 
rhoea, dyaentery, hemorrhagea, and in all cases of immoderate 
discharge, unattended with iHflammatory actioD. It is a good 
deal Dsed in relaxed conditions of the mouth and throat, also 
in aphthous ulcerations of the mouth, and spongy affections 
of the gums. Topically, it is employed aa a styptic, &a, 
Doae'of the powder, gr. x to '^aa, in. bolua or emulsion. Infu- 
BTIM Catechu CoMPOSitUM (Compound In/uBum of Cal6- 
ehu), ia made by adding boiling wat«r (OjJ to powdured cate- 
chu (gas), and cinnamon (3J) — dose, fgj to fgij, three or 
four timea a day. Of the tincture (Siij to diluted alcohol Oij, 
■with cinnamon Jj), the dose is iTtxxx to fjiij. ^ 



The term Kino is applied to the inspissated juice of 
several trees. Five varieties are known : 1. East India kino, 
which is the most common, and is the produce of Pterocarpua 
maraupium (2Va(. Ord. FabaccEe), a lofty tree of Malabar. 
2. African kino, the original variety introduced into Europe, 
but now rarely met with; obtained from Pt«roearpus erinaceus 
(Nfif, Ord, Fabacese). 3. Jamaica kino, the product of Coe- 
coloba uvifera, or Seaside Grape (iVut. Ord. Polygonaceffi), a 
small tree of South America and the West Indies. 4. Carac- 
cas kino, which is probably derived also from Coccoloba uvi- 
fera. 5. Botany Bay kino, from Eucalyptus reainfera (JVuf. 
Ord, Myrtacea;}, a large tree of Anatralia. 

East India kino is met with in small, angular, shining 
fragments, of a dark-brown or reddiah-brown colour, brittle, 
without smell, but with a very astringent taste. It containa 
75 per cent, of tannic acid, of the second variety (see p. 112); 
the remainder being a red gum and cutechuic acid. 
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Effect and Uses, — Eino is a powerful astringent^ and is 
much used in diarrhoea^ chronic dysentery^ leucorrhoea, gonor- 
rhoea, hemorrhages, &c. Externally, it is employed as a 
styptic, and as a stimulant to indolent ulcers. Dose of the 
jpowder gr. x to 5ss; of the tincture (Jvi to diluted alcohol 
f 3viij), f Ji or fjij may be given, and it is frequently added 
to chalk mixtures in diarrhoea. It spoils by keeping. 

KBAMBBIA — BHATANY. 

Rhatany is the boot of Krameria triandra (Nat. Ord, 
Polygalaceae), a shrub of Peru. It occurs in woody, cylin- 
drical pieces, of the thickness of a goose-quill, to twice that 
size — many radicles being often united to a common head. They 
have a dfurk, reddish-brown bark, and a tough central ligneous 
portion, of a lighter red colour. They are without smell, but 
have a very astringent, slightly bitter, and sweetish taste, 
which is much stronger in the cortical than the ligneous por- 
tion > and, hence the smallest pieces should be preferred, as 
they contain the most bark. Bhatany yields a large pro- 
portion of tannic acid, and a peculiar acid, termed krameric, 
both of which probably contribute to its astringency. It im- 
parts its properties to both cold and boiling water, but more 
fully to alcohol. 

Effects and Uses. — Bhatany is powerfully astringent, with 

some tonic properties. It is much used in the treatment of 

diarrhoea, dysentery, hemorrhages, &c., and as an enema in 

fissure of the anus, hemorrhoids, leucorrhoea, &c. The powr- 

dered extract is an ingredient in many tooth-powders, and 

the tincture is also used as an astringent mouth-wash. Dose 

of the powder gr. xx to gr. xxx. But it is more employed in 

' infusion (gj to boiling water Oj), dose, f gj or f^ij ; watery 

/ .' extract^ dose gr. x to gr. xx ) tincture (gvi to diluted alcohol 

^ Oij), dosp, fjj to f 3ij ; and syrup^ dose f3J to fgss. 




Logwood, or Campeachy wood, is tLe wood of Hsematosy- 
lon Campeebianum (Nat. Ord. Fabaeeffi), a mediuin-sized 
tree of Campeachy and other maritime parts of tropical Ame- 
rica, and now naturalized in the West Indies. The portion 
used in medicine, and also aa a dye, is the heart-wood, from 
which the bark and white sap-wood are removed, previously to 
exportation. It is imported in billets of different sizes, of a 
dark colour externally, and a deep red internally; in the 
shops it is kept in chips or raspings. It has a sweetish, as- 
tringent, and rather peculiar taste, and a feeble, not unplea- 
sant smell. It contains tannic acid, a bitter, astringent, 
colonring principle, called Jiwmatin, volatile oil, &o. 

Effects and Uses. — It is a mild astringent, useful in chronic 
diarrhcea and dysentery, and particularly well adapted to the 
weakened condition of the bowelsj which follows cholera in- 
fantum. It ia given either in tlecwtion (|j to water Oij 
boiled down to Oj), in the dose of f gj to f ^ij to adulta, and 
'3J *<* 5'j *" children ; or watery extract in the dose of gr. x 
to gss, in solution. 



The barks of several species of American oaks possess as- 
tringent properties, and are probably to be found in the 
shops, but the only officinal varieties are Quercua alba, White 
Oak, and Quercus Tinctoria, Black Oak (Nat. Ord. Corjlaoeffl). 
The BARK is the portion used, but the leaves and acorns are 
also astringent. 'White Oa/c Bark is distingnished by its 
whitish colour. When prepared for use, it is deprived of its 
epidermis, and ia of a light-brown colour and fibroua testure, 
with an astringent and bitterish taste. Water and alcohol 
extract its virtues, which depend mainly on the presence of 
tannic and gallio acids, with some extractive. BlucJc Oak 
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Bark is more furrowed, has a darker oolour, a more bitter 
taste, and stains the saliva yellow, when chewed ; it is much 
employed as a dye, under the name of quercitron. It con- 
tains a larger proportion of tannic and gallic acids than the 
white oak bark. 

Effects and Uses, — A decoction of white oak bark is a good 
remedy in diarrhoea and hemorrhages, and is employed as an 
enema in hemorrhoids, and prolapsus and fissure of the 
anus, as a gargle in relaxation of the uvula, and as an injec- 
tion in leucorrhoea. It is used as a bath in the bowel com- 
plaints of children; and a poultice of the ground bark is 
applied in gangrene. Black oak bark is too irritating for in- 
ternal exhibition ; but for external use it is a stronger astrin- 
gent than the white oak bark. Of the decoction (§j to water 
Ojss, boiled down to Oj), f ^ij may be taken frequently. 

OEBANIUM — OBANBSBILL. 

One of the most powerful of the indigenous astringents is 
Geranium maculatum. Crowfoot, or Cranesbill (NgLt Ord. 
Geraniaceae), a perennial herbaceous plant growing in moist 
woody situations, with an erect stem, one or two feet high, 
three to five-lobed, incised, pale-green, mottled leaves, and large 
purple flowers, which appear in April and May. The part 
used is the rhizoma, which should be collected in the autumn. 
This, when dried, occurs in wrinkled, rough pieces, from a 
quarter to half an inch in thickness, furnished with slender 
fibres, of a* dark-brown colour externally, and a pale flesh- 
colour withip. It has an astringent, but not bitter taste, 
little or no smell, and contains tannic and gallic acids, with 
some mucilage. 

Effects and ^es.— This is an excellent simple astringent, 
agreeing very well with the stomach, and might be advan- 
tageously substituted for more expensive foreign drugs. It 
may be used internally to fulfil the indications of kino, rha- 




tftDy, Jfco., in bowel oompldnts and hemorrhagea, and topically 
as an enema, gargle, injection, &o. It is also a valuable 
styptic. Dose, in powder, gr. x to xi; of the decoction (3j 
to water OjBO, boiled down to Oj), i%} to fjij may be given. 



VETtsvr or butxbia ubdioa. 



A decoodon in milk is ^ven to ohiidreu. Aa txtract and 
tincture are also employed. 




Arctostaphylos TTva Via, or Bearberry (^Nat. Ord. Eri- 
cacete), is a small, trailing, evergreen shmb, with ooriaoeoas, 
obovate leavcB (somewhat like box leaves, and red whortle- 
berry leaves), aboat halfan inch in length, pale roee-ooloured 
flowers, appearing from June to September, and small red 
berries, which ripen daring the winter. It is found in the 
northern parts of Asia, Europe, and America. The UUYXS 
are the only part used. When dried, they have a ^nt hay- 
like odour, and a bitterish, astringent taate. They yield their 
virtaes to water and aleohol, and dontain tanoio and gallio 
acids, extractive, resin, gum, &o. 

Effei^ and ^(m— Uva Ursi ia astringent, tonii^ and diu- 
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retic, and exercises a particular control over discharges from 
mucous surfaces. Hence, its employment in catarrh of the 
bladder, chronic bronchitis, with profuse discharge, &c. It 
is also applicable to the ordinary uses of the vegetable astrin- 
genta. Dose of the powder, 9j to 9ij, three times a day; bat 
it is usually given in decoction (5J, to water f Jsx, boiled down • 
to Oj), of which fgj to f gij may he taken three times a day. 



Chimaphila umbellata, Pipsissewa, Wintergreen, or Grottnd- 
HoUy (_Nat. Ord. Pyrolaceai), is a small indigenous, evergreen 
plant, common to the northern parts of Europe, Asia, and 
America, and found abundantly in woody situations in all 
parts of the United States. It has an erect stem, three to 
ten inches high, lanceolate, somewhat wedge-shaped, serrated, 
dart-green leaves, arranged in irregular whorls, and beautiful 
five-petaled flowers, of a white colour tinged with red and a 
Yery agreeable perfume, which appear in June. The leaves 
are the officinal portion. In the fresh state, they have a fra- 
grant smell when bruised, which thej lose after drying. Their 
taste is bitterish and astringent, hut somewhat aromatic. 
They contain tannic acid, bitter extractive, resin, and pro- 
bably some acrid volatile constituent — as the fresh leaves, 
when bruised and applied to the skin, will cause redness and 
oven vesication. 

Chimaphila maculata, or Spotted Pipsissewa, possesses ana- 
logous properties to those of C. umbellata, from which it 
differs principally in the character of its leaves. They are of a 
deep olive-green colour, veined with grconish-whjte ; and the 
flowers are a pure white, and appear in July. 

Effects and Uses. — Pipsissewa is astringent and tonic, and 
also diuretic. It is employed in the disorders of the urinary 
organs, to which uva ursi is applicable, and also for its diuretic 
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propertieB in dropsy, attended witt debility of the digestire 
organB. Indeed, it ia classed by some therapentiBta, among 
the diuretics. It is usually given in decoction (Jij to water 
Oiij, boiled down to Oij), of which Oj may be taken in the 
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twenty-four hours ; and a, fermented decoction, made with 
molasaea, ginger, and yeast, is oftfin used. An extract is em- 
ployed, in dosea of gr. x to gr. sy. 

Tho following vegetable astringents deserve notice, though 
less frequently employed than the foregoing. 

Granati Fecctus Coetbx — Pomegranate Rind. — This 
is the BIND OF THE FEUiT of Puuica granatum, the Pome- 
granate tree {Nat. Ord. Myrtacete), a small tree of northern 
Africa, Syria, and Persia, now naturalised in the warmer 
portions of Europe, the West Indic3, &c. The rind of the 
fruit is a powerful astringent, hat is little used internally, 
frvm its liability to occasion nausea. Dose, iapowder, gr. sx 
to Jsa ; but it is best given in decoction (Jij to watflr Ojsa, 
boiled down to Oj), dose fjj- 

Rosa Gallica — Red Roses. Rosa Centifolia— Hon- 
dked-Leaved Roses. — The petals of those two species of 
roses are officinal, but tboso of almost every other species of 
cultivated rose may be employed for the same purposes as the 
Tosa centifolia. The red rose is a mild astringent, and is chiefly 
used in conjunction with sulphuric acid, in the infusum rosce 
compoaitam. — compmtnd infusion of roses, (3 88, to boiling water 
OijsH, diluted sulphuric acid fSiij, sugar Sjss)— i^ose, fjij 
to f^iv. The confection is used as a basis for pills. The 
hundred-leaved rose is slightly laxative. Aqua rosm — rose 
water, distilled from the fresh hundred-leaved roses, is much 
employcEl in collyria, &c. 

DiosPYKOs — Pebsimmon. — Tho unripe fetiit of Dios- 
pyros Virginiana (Nat. Ord. EbenaccEe), an indigenous tree, 
is employed in diarrbcea, dysentery, and uterine hemorrhage, 
in infusion, aymp, and vinous and acetous tincture. Tho 
bark is bitter and astringent, but is not officinal. 

TOEMENTiLLA — ToBMENTlL. — Tho ROOT of Potentllla 
tormentilltt {Nat. Ord. Rosacese), a European plant, is used 
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in Europe as an astringent, in the dose of ^ss to 5J9 hut is 
seldom or never employed in this country. 

RuBUS V1LLOSU8 — Blackberry Root. Rubus Trivi- 
ALI8 — ^Dewberry Root. — The roots of Ruhus villosus, and 
Ruhus triyialis (Nat Ord, Rosacese), the former, an erect, 
prickly shruh, and the latter, a creeping hriar, are very effi- 
cient mild astringents, which have been used with excellent 
effect in bowel complaints, especially those of children. The 
astringency resides principally in the cortical portion, and 
hence, the smallest roots should be preferred ; of the decoction 
(Sj *o water Oij, boiled down to Oj) f^ij may be taken fre- 
quently. 

Heuchera — Alum-root. — ^The roots of Heuchera Ame- 
ricana, and other species of Heuchera (Nat. Ord. Saxifra- 
gaceae), indigenous plants, known under the common name 
of Alum-root, with radical leaves somewhat like those of the 
maple, and numerous radical flower-stems, one to two feet 
in height, with rose-coloured flowers arranged in pyramidal 
panicles-^possess very decided astringent properties, and may 
be used both externally and internally. 

CBBASOTUM — OBBASOTB. 

Creasote is a peculiar substance obtained from tar. When 
pure, it is a colourless, oleaginous liquid, with a caustic, burn- 
ing taste, and a penetrating, disagreeable odour, like that of 
smoked meat. It forms two solutions with water, one of 1 
part to 80 parts of water, the other of 1 part of water in 
10 parts of creasote ; and it is soluble, in all proportions, in 
alcohol, ether, naphtha, and acetic acid. A remarkable pro- 
perty of creasote is its power of preserving meat, whence its 
name (from xptas flesh, and ^d^^y I save). 

Effects and Uses. — Creasote, in large doses, is an acro-nar- 
cotic poison. In small doses, it is styptic and astringent, and, 
though not very nearly allied to the vegetable astringent ar- 
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ticlea, which contain tanaio acid, it is, perhaps, more gene- 
rally administered for its aetringent than for any other pro- 
perticB. It is an excellent remedy in h^matemesis, and is 
also employed in hsemoptysis and other hemorrhages. It is 
Tery efficacious in allaying vomiting and gastric irritability, 
and has been exhihited for its astringent virtues with good 
effect in diarrhcea, diabetes, and chronic bronchitis, and as a 
nervine in epilepsy, hysteria, neuralgia, &c. Externally, it ia 
applied, in varioua degrees of dilution, to indolent, sloughing, 
and foul ulcers; in several cutaneous affections; as a gargle in 
putrid sore throat; and for the relief of deafness. In the con- 
centrated form, it is a good styptic in capillary hemorrhages, 
and is applied with effect to the hollows of carious teeth for 
the removal of the pain of toothache. There is no antidote 
in cases of poisoning &om creasote, hut stimulants are to be 
freely administered. 

Dose, internally, one or two drops, frequently repeated, in 
pill, or diluted with mucilage. Por external uso, from two to sis ' 
drops, or more, may he added to a fluid ounce of distilled water. 



Metallic lead is considered inert. The sulphuret and sul- 
phate are probably also inactive ; but, with these ex.ceptions, 
all the compounds of lead possess more or less activity. 
When administered in therapeutical doses, they act. as astrin- 
gents in the alimentary eaual, checking secretion, and causing 
constipation. After absorption, they produce a diminution in 
the volume and frequency of the pulse and in the activity of 
the secreting functions, and frequently arrest sanguineous 
discharges, both natural and artificial. In oKCcasive doses, 
several of the saturnine compounds are irritant and corrosive 
poisons, giving rise to gastro-entoric inflammation. The proper 
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antidotes are sulphuric acid, or some alkaline or earthy sul- 
phate, in solution in a large quantity of diluent. 

When the system becomes impregnated with lead, either 
from the too long-continued use of its preparations medicinally, 
ot from exposure to its influence in lead-factories^ &cr, a pe- 
culiar kind of chronic poisoning is produced, which shows itself 
in a variety of symptoms. The most usual form of lead poi- 
soning is colic, sometimes termed colica pictonum or painters* 
colie, which is characterized by sharp abdominal pains, with 
hardness and depression of the abdominal parietes, obstinate 
constipation, nausea, vomiting, &c. Next in frequency is 
lead arthralgy, in which there are severe pains in the limbs, 
attended by cramps, hardness, and tension of the painful 
parts. Lead paralysis is another, though less common va- 
riety of the disease, and is characterized by a loss of^oluntary 
motion, owing to the want of contractility of the muscular 
fibres of the affected parts. It most frequently affects the 
upper extremities and the- extensor rather than the flexor 
muscles. Occasionally, functional disease of the brain is also 
observed as one of the consequences of lead poisoning. The 
absorption of lead into the system is recognised by a saturnine 
coloration of the gums, of the mucous membrane of the 
mouth, and of the teeth. The antidotical treatment of 
chronic lead poisoning consists in the internal administration 
of solutions of 'sulphuric acid and of soluble alkaline and 
earthy sulphates, and in the use of baths of sulphuret of po- 
tassium, dissolved in warm water, by which the salts of lead, 
deposited on the skin, are converted into the insoluble sul- 
phuret. For lead colic, a combination of cathartics and opiates 
has been employed ; but the best remedy is alum in doses 
of Ji or 5y> every three or four hours, dissolved in some 
demulcenl liquid. In the treatment of lead palsy, strychnia 
and electricity may be used, but it* is a very intractable form 
of the disease. 



LEAD. lliT 

TherapcutienUy, the preparations of lead arc employed as 
astringents, sedativea, and desiccants. for iiit«niaJ use, the 
acetate is almost esclusiyelj employed. It is a most valuable 
remedy in hem orrli ages, from its combined sedative and as- 
tringent influence, and is also very serviceable in fluxes from 
the mucous membranes, particularly of the bowels. Topi- 
cally, lead washes are employed to relieve superficial inflam- 
mation, to arrest morbid discharges, and as desiccanis. 

Pi.OMBi AcETAH — AcETATE OF Lead. — This salt, known 
also aa Saccharum Satumi or Sagar of Lead, is made by 
mersing lead in pyroligneous or crude acetic acid. It oct 
in colourless, needle-shaped crystals, which effloresce on 
posure to the air. They have an acetous odour, and a aw 
isb, astringent taste, and are soluble in both water and alcohol. 
The mineral acids and their soluble salts, the alkalies and 
alkaline earths, and vegetable astringents, are incompatihle 
with acetate of lead. 

Effecti and Uses.— The efiects of this salt are those of the 
eatumino preparations, which have been already described. 
Its medicinal influence is sedative and astringent. In hemor- 
rhages, it is more employed infernally than any other remedy, 
usually in combination with opium. And this combinatioa 
is also much resorted to in the treatment of djarrhtea, dysen- 
tery, and cholera, and may be prescribed with advantage to 
check the secretion of bronchitis and the night sweats of 
phthisis. As a lyjical remedy, acetate of lead, in aqueous 
solution, is extensively employed to relieve inflammation and 
diminish morbid discharges. 

Dose, gr. i or ij to gr. viij or x, two or three times a day. 
When applied to mucous membranes, the strength of the so- 
lution may be gr. ss to gr. i or ij, to water f 3' — for phlegmo- 
nous inflammation, Jij to water Oj. 

Liquor Pldjmbi Subacetatis — SoLtnoN or Subace- 
tate of Leao. — This preparation, frequently termed Gou- 
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larWz Extract^ is an aqueous solution of the diacetate of lead; 
and is made by boiling acetate of lead and semivitrified oxide 
•f lead in distilled water. It is a colourless liquid, which is 
decomposed on exposure to the air with the formation of in- 
soluble carbonate of lead, and occasions a dense white pre- 
cipitate with solution of gum. In other respects it resembles 
a solution of acetate of lead. 

U%es, — ^It is chiefly employed, dilutecl, to promote the re- 
solution of external inflammation and arrest discharges from 
suppurating, ulcerated, and mucous surfaces. The officinal 
dilution is Liquor Plumhi SuhacetaHs dilutus, commonly 
known as lead water, and consists of solution f 5iJ7 to distilled 
water Oj. Ceratum Plumhi Suhacetatis, or Goulard* s Cerate, 
is made with Goulard's Extract, white wax, olive oil, and cam- 
phor, and is an admirable dressing to excoriated and blistered 
surfaces, burns, scalds, &c. 

Plumbi Iodidum — ^Iodide op Lead, — ^is made by the 
double reaction of solutions of nitrate of lead and iodide of 
potassium. It is a bright-yellow, heavy, inodorous powder, 
sparingly soluble in cold water, but readily soluble in boiling 
water. It is chiefly used to reduce the volume of indolent 
tumours, and may be given internally in the dose of gr. iij or 
iv, or more, in pill ; but it is principally employed externally 
in the form of ointment (3i to lard Si). 

Plumbi Nitras — ^Nitrate of Lead — made by dissolv- 
ing litharge in diluted nitric acid, occurs in white, nearly 
opaque octohiBdral crystals, permanent in the air, of a sweet, as- 
tringent taste, and soluble in water and alcohol. It may be 
given internally, as a sedative astringent, in doses of gr. \ to 
gr. i, twice or thrice daily, in pill or solution. But its prin- 
cipal use is as a topical agent in the treatment of wounds, 
ulcers, and cutaneous affections. Ledoyen's Disinfecting Fluid 
is a solution of nitrate of lead 5^ ^ water f ^i. 

Plumbi Oxidum Semivitreum — Semwitrified Oxide 
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OP Lead — or Litharge, \i obtained in the process for extract- 
ing silver from argentiferous galenas. It occurs in minute 
yellowish or orange-coloured scales, insoluble in water, and is 
never employed iiUernallg. It is sometimes sprinkled over 
ulcers, but its chief use is in the preparation of EmplaeCrum 
Plnmhi or Lead Plaster, which is made by boiling litharge 
with olive oil and water, and is, chemically, a mixture of 
oleate and margarate of lead. It serves as a basis for most 
of the other plasters. Emplastruw, Saponin, Soap Plaster, 
made by rubbing up soap with lead plaster, is an excellent 
distutient. 

Plumbi Carbonas — Carbonate op Lead, — or White 
Lead, is mannfactured in this country by exposing lead to 
the fumes of vinegar or acetic acid. It is a white powder, 
without smell or taste, and insoluble in water. It is never 
administered internally, but is employed as a dusting pow- 
der — though there is danger of its absorption. Uni/ucntum 
Plumhi Carhonatis, is a good application to burns, &c. 



Alum is a double salt, a snlphate of alnmina and potassa. 
It is found native in the neighbourhood of voleanocs, but is 
usually manufactured from alum ores, and sometimes by the 
direct combination of its constituents. It crystallizes in re- 
gular octohedrons; but it is commonly found in the shops in 
large, eolourleaa, transparent crystalline masses, without any 
regular form. It has an astringent and sweetish, acid taste; 
by exposure to the air it slowly effloresces ; it is soluble in cold 
water, and more so in boiling water; and when heated, it un- 
dergoes the watery fusion, swells up, gives out its water of 
crystallization and is converted into a white, spongy mass, 
called dried alum. The alkalies and their carbonates, limo 
water, magnesia and its earbonatc, nitrateof potassa, acetate of 
lead, and tho vegetable astringents, are incompatible with alum. 



n/ 
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Besides the common^ or potash alum^ there are yarieties in 
which the potash is replaced by some other base, as ammonia 
or soda. 

Physioh^cal Effects, — ^The immediate topical effect of alum 
is that of a powerful astringent, in virtue of a chemical action 
on the tissues. When it is applied to a part, in large quan- 
titieS; the astriction is soon followed bj irritation ; and thus, 
taken internally in excessive doses, it gives rise to vomiting, 
griping, purging, and even inflammation of the gastro-enterio 
mucous membrane. After its absorption, it acts as an astrin- 
gent on the system generally, and produces astriction of the 
tissues and fibres, and a diminution of secretion. 

Medicinal Uses, — Alum is employed internally in hemor- 
rhages, chronic diarrhoea, colliquative sweating, diabetes, &o., 
and it is sometimes combined with cubebs in the treatment 
of gleet, gonorrhoea, and leucorrhoea. It has been recom- 
mended in dilatation of the heart and aneurism of the aorta, 
and has also been given as an emetic in croup. Its use in lead 
colic has been alluded to. As a topical remedy it is ex- 
tremely valuable as an astringent antiphlogistic, in ophthalmia, 
angina membranacea^ tonsillitis, &c. ; to produce contraction 
of the tissues, in relaxation of the nt^lPala, prolapsus ani, &c. ; 
as a styptic in hemorrhages ; and to arrest excessive secretion 
from the mucous surfaces. 

Dose, gr. x to 9j or 9ij, in powder, or solution, or made into 
pills, with some tonic extract, and combined with an aromatic, 
as nutmeg, to prevent nausea. It may be agreeably given in 
the form of wKey^ prepared by boiling Jij ^i*^ m\\k Oj, and 
straining, of which the dose is f Sij» Topically, it is employed 
in the forms of powder, solution, and poultice, the latter of 
which is made by rubbing up whites^ of eggs with alum, and 
is applied to the eye in ophthalmia, between folds of linen. 
Dried alum (Alumen exsiccatum), is employed internally in 
the dose of gr. v-x, and externally as a mild escharotic. 
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Stimulants, termed also cscitaatSj aro medicines, which by 
exciting the nervous and vaBciilar syatema, produce a tempo- 
rary exaltation of the vital functions. Their action on the 
heart and arteries increases the temperature of the body, 
whence they are frequently denominated calefacienU. In their 
passage out of tlio system, they stimulate the secreting organs, 
and often prove efficient diaphoretics, diuretics, and especto- 
rants. Topically, they irritate and inflame the parts to which 
they are applied, and hence ore classed with irritants. 

Xhey are employed principally in disorders known as as- 
thenic, and in all conditions of the system attended with ex- 
haustion. From their action in arousing the energies of the 
nervous system, they exercise a control over many nervous 
disorders, particularly those of a, spasmodic nature. They 
are also frequently given with a view to their action on some 
one or other of the secretions. As stimulants to the gastro- 
intestinal canal, they are administered to promote digestion 
(when they are called stomachics), and to dispel flatulence 
(when they are known as carminativea). Topically, they are 
employed as ruhe/acienls, vesicants, &c. 

The more powerful and rapid stimulants arc called <liffimble. 
The stage of excitement which they produce is of a transient 
nature, and is generally followed by a condition of reaction. 
In over-doses, they act as violent narcotics and sedatives. Tba 
diffusible stimuli usually employed arc vinous and spirituous 
liquors, and the preparations of ammonia. Vegetable stimu- 
lants which contain a volatile oil, arc termed aromatic*, and 
are usually given as stomachics and carminatives. Their 
volatile oils are also employed as local irritants, 
TtiM book is theprv^ 
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DIFFUSIBLE STIMULANTS. 



ALCOHOL. 



Alcohol is a product which results from a process termed 
the vinous fermentation^ in substances containing grape 
sugar. At a temperature of 80° F.^ the presence of a fer- 
menting body converts a solution of grape-nogar into alcohol 
and carbonic acid. Alcohol is obtained from vinous or fer- 
mented liquorS; by repeated distillation. For officinal pur- 
poses, it should be of the specific gravity 0*835, when it 
contains about fifteen per cent, of water. It is a colourless, 
inflammable liquid, wholly vaporizable by heat, and unites 
in all proportions with water and ether. 

Physiological Effects, — Alcohol is the intoxicating ingre- 
dient of all vinous and spirituous liquors. It is a powerful 
diffusible stimulant — in small doses, exciting the vascular and 
nervous systems, increasing the heat of the body, exhilarating 
the mental faculties, and stimulating the secretions. In ex- 
cessive quantity, it acts as a narcotic poison, producing coma 
and death. The treatment in cases of poisoning from alcohol 
is the same as that which is to foe pursued in cases of pobon- 
ing from opium. The habitual use of alcoholie stimuli gives 
rise to a well-known train of mental and physical disorders : — 
dyspepsia, visceral obstructions, gout, dropsy, mania-a-potu, 
and even confirmed insanity. Topically y alcohol acts as an 
irritant. 

Medicinal Uses, — Alcohol, in the form of vin<^ and 
spiritifous liquors, is employed to rouse and support the sys- 
tem in asphyxia, syncope, the latter stages of acute attacks, 
typhoid and malignant diseases, and in poisoning from fox- 
glove, tobacco, and other narcotics; -also as a stomachic in 
colic, flatulence, indigestion, nausea, &c. In the treatment 
of mania-a-potu, the exhibition of some form of alcoholic 
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Stimulus can scarcely be dispensed with. As a topical appli- 
cation, alcohol is used to produce cold by its evaporation ; as 
a styptic; to harden the cuticle over delicate parts; and as a 
stimulant. Mixed with white of eggs, it forms a good coat- 
ing to bed-sores. 

Alcohol Dilutum — ^Diluted Alcohol, or Proof Spirit^ 
— consists of equal parts of alcohol and distilled water, and has 
a sp. gr. 0*935. It is naed exclusively for pharmaceutical 
purposes. 

ViNUM — Wine. — The fermented juice of the grape is em- 
ployed medicinally, to support .the system in typhoid fevers, 
exhausting chronic diseases, extensive suppurations, gangrene^ 
&c. In low fevers, it constitutes our chief therapeutic resourde, 
and may be administered to the amount of one or two pints, 
in the twenty-four hours, either pure, or in the form of wine- 
whey. This is made by adding from a gill to half a pint of 
white wine-to a pint of boiling milk, separating the ourd &om 
the whey, and flavouring with sugar and spices. 

The officinal wines are Vinum Album, White Wine 
(^Sherry), and ViNUM Kubrum, Bed Wine (Port). Port 
contains tannic add, and is preferred in dysentery, diarrhoea, 
&c., for its astringency. Madeira, which is the strongest of 
the white wines, is an excellent stimulant, but may be ob- 
jeolionable from its acidity. Champagne is a pleasant stimu- 
lant, where gastric irritability is present. As articles of diet, 
the stronger wines, when used in excess, often produce gout, 
dropsy, and diseases of the kidneys and liver; and, except in 
advanced age, and in feeble constitutions, cannot but be con- 
sidered as objectionable. 

The ma^^ liquors are useful where more permanent stimuli 
are called for, as in diseases tending to emaciation, chronic 
abscesses, &c. The best are porter and ale. 

Spiritus Vini Oallici — ^Brandy — \& obtained by the 

distillation of wine. It is the best stimulus, where a rapid 

12 



and decided impreHsion is called for, as ill collii|ise, Byneope, 
he; andj from the tannic acid which it contains, is useful in 
bowel-complaints. Eum, the ardent spirit obtained from 
sugar, and vrhiskcy, obtained by the distillation of fenaeated 
infusions of com, may be used as substitutes for brandy. Qin 
is corn spirit flavoured with juniper ; and, owing to the oil of 
juniper, which it holds in solution, it is an active diuretio as 
well as Btirouknt, Arrack, the spirit of Eastern countries, is 
prepared from fermented infusions of rice. 



Ammonia is a gaseous compound of hydrogen and nitro- 
gen, usuuUy obtained by the action of lime on sal ammoniac 
(or muriate of ammonia). It is a powerful stimulant and local 
irritant, but is rarely used in medicine. The following pre- 
parations of Ammonia are employed as diffusible stimuli: 

LlQDOa AMMONIiB FORTIOR — STaONOKa SoLUIIOM OB 

Ammonia, — This is an aqueous solution of ammonin, of the 
specific gravity 0'382. It is a colourless liquid, of a caustic, 
acrid taete, and a very pungent odour of ammonia; and is 
too strong for medicinal use in its unmixed state. It is a 
powerful corrosive poison, for which the diluted aoids, as 
vinegar, lemon juice, &c., are the proper antidotes. 

LiQuoii Ammonite — Solution of Ammonia — known also 
as Aqua Ammonix, or Water of Ammonia, has a specific 
gravity of 0'960, and is employed as a stimulant, sudorific, 
antacid, and rubefacient. As a stimulant, ammonia is admi- 
rably adapted for speedily rousing the action of the vascular 
and respiratory systems, particularly when it is an object at 
the same time to promote the action of the skin. For this 
purpose it is employed in low forms of disease, particularly 
in the typhoid osanthemata, in syncope, in asphyxia from nar- 
cotic poisons, and to counteract tie effects of the bites of 
venomous animals. In dyspepsia, it is useful with a view to 
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the relief both of Seidity and flatulence. For internal use, 
other preparations of ammonia aro generally preferred, and 
this is used chiefly as a vcBicant and rubefacient. As a Tiest- 
cant, it has the advantage over cantbarides of a more speedy 
operation and non-affection of the urinary organs. It may be 
employed either in the form of ointment or solution. As a 
Tubefaciniit, the oflieinal liniment may be used (one part of 
Bolntion of atomonia to two of olive oil). Dose, internally, 
ten to thirty drops, largely diluted. 

Spiritus Ammonia — Spirit of Ammonia — is s. solntion 
of ammonia in rectified spirit. It is given as a etimiilant, 
antispasmodic, and carminative, in the dose of ten to thirty 
drops, diluted with water. But, a pleasanter preparation, with 
similar properties, is 

SpiaiiDS Ammonia Aromaticcs — Aromatic Spirit of 
Ammonia. — This is made by distilling a mixture of muriate 
of ammonia and carbonate of potassa, with cinnamon, cloves, 
lemon-peel, alcohol, and water, It is a very agreeable antacid 
stomachic and stimulant, and may be given in the dose of 
thirty drops to fgj, or more, diluted with water. 

Ammoni-e Carbonas- — Carbonate of Ammonia. — Thia 
Rait, sometimes termed volatile alkali, is a setquicarbonate, 
and is prepared by subliming a mixture of muriate of ammo- 
nia and chalk. It occurs in whitish, transparent masses, 
wholly dissipated hy heat, of a pungent, ammoniucal odour, 
an aerid, alkaline taste, and is soluble without residue in water. 
On exposure to the air, it becomes opaque, falls into powder, 
and deteriorates by the loss of ammonia. 

Effect! amf Usex. — Its indications arc the same aa those of 
solution of amn^onia, to which it ia preferred for internal esJii- 
bition as a difl'usibte stimulant. It has also been recommended 
in diabetes, and in scrofula, attended with a languid circula- 
tion. Dose, gr. v to xx, iii pill, or preferably in solution with 
gum and sugar. Mixed with some aromatic oil (as that of bcr- 
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gamot or lavender); it is used^ as a smelling salt, in syncope^ 
hysteria, &c. 

Phosphorus has been used, in small doses, as a dif- 
fusible stimulant; it is also diuretic and aphrodisiao. In 
over-doses, however, it is a most violent irritant poison, and 
is too dangerous for general medicinal use. It is given in 
ethereal solution, made into an emulsion. Dose, gr. -fy to 
gr.^ i^y In caaes of poisoning from phosphorus, after the ad- 
ministration of an emetic, magnesia should be given, sus- 
pended in large quantities of water. 

AROMATICS. 

Aromatics owe their virtues to the presence of oils, obtained 
from them by distillation, and termed distilled oils (olea 
DESTILLATA), sometimes also volatile and essential oils. These 
oils possess, in a high degree, the odour and taste of the 
plants from which they are procured. Locally, they are power- 
ful irritants, and taken into the stomach, in over-doses, act as 
acrid poisons. They pass partially into vapour at ordinary 
temperatures, and are completely volatilized by heat : hence, 
decoctions and extracts are improper preparations of the aro- 
matics. The distilled oils are inflammable, very slightly 
soluble in water, but soluble in alcohol and ether. Their 
ultimate constituents are, usually, carbon, hydrogen, and oxy- 
gen } and, on exposure to the air, they gradually absorb oxy- 
gen, become thicker, less odorous, and of a deeper colour, and 
are finally converted into resins. 

CAPSICUM — CAYENNE PBPPEE. 

Cayenne pepper is the fruit of Capsicum annuum and 
other species of Capsicum (^Nat, Ord, Solanaceae), American 
tropical plants, naturalized in most warm climates, and culti- 
vated in our gardens. C. annuum is an annual, about two 
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feet liigli, witli au herbaeeous, crooked, IpranchiDg stem ; 
OTutG, pointed leaves ; greenish-wliite flowers; and pendulous 
pod-like berries of a crimson or yellow colour, 2 or 3 inahea 
long. These pods, when dried and ground, form Oftyenno 
pepper, the beat of which is the African. Powdered capsi- 
aum has a bright-red coloor, which fudea npon exposure to 
light; sn aromatic, peculiar smell, and a bitterish, acrid, burn- 
ing taste. The active principle is an oily or resinous sab- 
stance, termed capsicin, which is slightly soluble in water, 
but very mucb so in alcohol, ether, and oil of turpentine. 

Effects and Uses. — Capsicuni is principally employed aa a 
condiment and stomachic, and is very useful in torpid condi- 
tions of the digestive organs, or as an adjunct to other reme- 
dies to rouse the sosoeptibility of the stomach. Its constitu- 
tional efiect is not in proportion to its local effect, and it ia 
therefore of no great efficiency aa a diffusible atimulant. It 
haa, however, been recommended in cynanchc maligna and 
scarlatina anginoaa, Aa a gargle, it ia much employed in the 
sore throat of soariatina, and also as a cataplasm to cause 
eounter-iiritatioa. Dose of the powder, gr. v to gr. x, in pill ; 
of the tincture (^i to diluted alcohol Oij), f Ji or f5'j ; of 
the infusion, which is used aJao for a gargle, (^bs to boiling 
water Oj), fSaa. 

Black Pepper is the behries of Piper Nigrum {^Nat. Ord. 
Piperaceas), a vine of the East Indiea. The berriea are 
gathered before they are quite ripe, and dried in the sun. 
They are wrinkled and black, in consequence of the drying 
of the pulp over the grayish-white aced, and in this atata are 
known as b/ai:k pepper. K permitted to ripen, and soaked 
in water till the outer coat is removed, they constitute white 
pepper. Pepper haa an aromatic peculiar odour, and a het, 
spicy, pungent taste. Its properties are taken up by alcohol 
and ether, and partially \ij water. It contains a volatile oil, 
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an acrid resin, and a peculiar neutral crystalline principle, 
called piperin, which has been used as an anti-intermittent re- 
medy. Piperin is, however, of little efficacy, and owes its 
virtues to an admixture of the volatile oil. 

Effects and Uses. — Pepper is a warm carminative stimulant, 
chiefly employed as a condiment ; but it is also a useful sto- 
machic, and a good adjunct to bark in the treatment of inter- 
mittent fevers. Dose, gr. v to gr. xx. An (ethereal) jfiuid 
extract is used in the dose of trjji to trjjij. 

OINNAMOMUM — CINNAMON. 

There are two varieties of cinnamon : Ceylon cinnamon, 
which is the bark of Cinnamomum Zeylanicum (Nat Orel, 
LauracesB), a tree of Ceylon and Java ; and China Cinnamon, 
or Cassia, the bark of Cinnamomum aromaticum (^Nat. Ord, 
Lauracea)), a tree of China. The most esteemed is the Cey- 
lon cinnamon. To obtain this, the bark is peeled from 
branches which are three years old ; the epidermis is after- 
wards scraped ofi*; the smaller quills are introduced into the 
larger ones, and they are then dried in the sun and made into 
bundles. It is found in the shops in long, cylindrical pieces, 
which are very thin and smooth, of a yellow-brown" colour, 
and a splintery fracture. It has a fragrant odour, and a 
warm, sweetish, aromatic taste. Its constituents are volatile 
oil, a little tannic acid, mucilage, an acid, resin, &c. The 
greater part, however, of the cinnamon brought to this country 
is the Cassia cinnamon. It has the general appearance, smell, 
and taate of true cinnamon. But its substance is thicker, 
ita texture coarser, its fracture shorter, its colour darker, 
browner, and duller, and its flavour less sweet, and more pun- 
gent and bitter. Its properties are identical with those of the 
Ceylon variety. 

Effects and Uses. — Cinnamon is an aromatic stimulant, with 
a slight astringency. It is used chiefly as a carminative, and 



as an addition to other medicines. Dose, gr. s to 53s ; of the 
tiiictiiTe (3iij, to diluted alcohol Oij), the dose is fjj to Jiij. 
A compouttd tincture, which contains also cardamoms and 
ginger, may he given in tho same dose. Oleum Cinnamomi 
(oil of cinnamon), \& of a light-jellow colour, which deepens by 
age. Dose one or two drops. Aqua Oinnamomi (cinnamov. 
water), is prepared by rubbing up the oil with carbonate of 
magnesia, adding distilled water, and filtering. It is used as 
a vehicle for other medicines. 



These products are portions of the fruit of Mjristica mos- 
chata (A'a(. Ord. Myristicacete), a tree of the Moluccas, cul- 
tivated also in Java and Sumatra, It bears a pjriform fruit, 
about the size of a small peach, which has a fleshy pericarp, 
opened by two longitudinal valves. Within this is theARiL- 
Lus, a scarlet reticulated membrane, which, when dry, becomes 
yellow-brown aud brittle, and is termed mace. The kernels 
of the fruit are the nutmegs. They are oval, of the size of 
an olive, with a hard, dark-brown, shining shell, marked by 
the mace; and to preserve them itom the attacks of an in- 
sect, they are steeped in a mixture of lime and water. Blaco 
has a pleasant, aromatic smell, and a warm, bitterish, pungent 
taste. Nutmegs have a delightfully fragrant odour, and a 
warm, aromatic, grateful taste. 

Nutmegs contain a volatile oil, and by expression yield a 
fatty substance, known as "butter of nutmegs." From mace, 
also, a volatile oil is obtained by distillation. 

Effecle and Unes. — Nutmeg is one of the most agreeable of 
the aromatic stimulants, and is much employed for its car- 
minative virtues, also as a flavouring ingredient, and to obvi- 
ate the griping effects of eatharties. It is said to have nar- 
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ootio properties; and hence may be useful in bowel-complaints. 
Mace is chiefly employed as a condiment. Dose of either, 
9i to Jss. Oleum MyrUticoR (oil of nutmeg) y is of a pale- 
straw colour. Dose, 2 or 3 drops. Spiritus MyristicsR is 
made by distilling nutmeg with diluted alcohol. Dose f 5i or 

OABTOPHTLLUB — CLOVES. 

Cloves are the unexpanded flowers of Caryophyllus 
aromaticus (Nat. Ord, Myrtaceao), an evergreen tree of the 
Moluccas. They are from five to ten lines long, and from 
one line to one and a half thick, the corolla forming a ball or 
sphere at the top, and the calyx a tapering, somewhat quad- 
rangular base, resembling a nail, whence the common name, 
from the French, clou. When good, they are of a dark- 
brown colour, with a yellowish-red tint ; they have a strong, 
fragrant odour, a hot acrid taste, and when pressed with the 
nail, should give out oil. They contain a volatile oil, tannic 
acid, resin, &c. ; the oil consists of two oils, a heavy oil and 
a light oil. N 

Effects and Uses. — Cloves are among the most stimulating of 
the aromatics, but are chiefly used as a flavouring ingredient 
and as a condiment. Dose, gr. v to gr. x. The infusion 
(5ij, to boiling water Oj) is a warm, grateful stomachic. The 
oHf Okum Caryophylliy is pale, or yellowish, becoming darker 
bj'l^^ Dose, 2 to 6 drops. 

FIMENTA — PIMENTO. 

PimeBto, called also Allspicey is the unripe berries of 
Myrtus Pimenta (Nat. Ord, Myrtacese), a handsome ever- 
green tree of the West Indies and South America. It con- 
sists of round, dull, roughish berries, rather larger than black 
peppercorns, with an external, hard, brittle shell, enclosing 
two dark-brown seeds. They have an aromatic, agreeable 
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Bioell, and a strong clovG-Iiko taste. They are principally 
aa a, condiment. Tho oil, Oleum pimcTitcE, has a brownisli-red 
colour. Doae, 3 to 6 drops. A spirit is made by dissolving 
tLc oil in diluted alcohol. 

Oleum Cajuputi— Cajepdt Oil. — The volatile oil of the 
leaves of the Melaleuca Cajuputi (jVii(. Ord. MyrtaBeEe), a 
tree of the Moluccas, is a powerful difFusihle aromatic stimu- 
lant, much employed in Eastern countries, and of late 
cotaing into use in the United States. It is a trauspa- 
rent oil, of a fine greon colour, a lively penetrating odour, 
analogous to that of camphor and cardamom, and a warm, 
pungent taste. It is an admirable stomachic, for the relief of 
nausea, and is also used as an antispasmodic stimulant in low 
fevers, spasmodic cholera, &c. Dose, 1 to 5 drops. 



Oil of turpentine, commonly called epirit of turpentine, is 
obtained by distillation from the turpentine of Finns palustris 
and other species of Pinus (jVoi. Ord. Pinacess). When pure, 
it is a limpid, colourless, volatile, and inflammable liquid, of 
a strong, penetrating, peculiar odour, and a hot, pungent, 
bitterish taste. It is lighter than water, very slightly soluble 
in it, less soluble in alcohol than most other volatile oils, and 
readily soluble in ether. 

Effects and Uses. — Oil of turpentine is stimulant, diuretic, 
blennorrhetjc, and anthelmintic, and, eitemaliy, rubefacient. 
As a stimulant, it is a very valuable remedy in low forms of 
fever, particularly where the abdomen is tympanitic, and the 
bowels are ulcerated. It is employed also with advantage in 
morbid discharges from mucous membranes, hemorrhages, 
rheumatism, nervous disorders, atonic dropsy, gleet, nephri- 
tic and calonlous affections, and as an anthelmintic in tccnia. 
Eoemota of the oil of turpentine are particularly serviceable 
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for the relief of tympanitis. Extemallj; it is used for pur- 
poses of counter-irritation. 

Doscj as a stimulant or diuretic, five to thirty drops, re- 
peated; as an anthelmintic or as an enema, f §ss to f §ij. 

ZINQIBBS — QINOEB. 

Ginger is the rhizoma of Zingiber officinale (Nat. Ord. 
Zingiberaceso), a perennial, herbaceous plant, growing to the 
height of two or three feet^ with long, lanceolate leaves, and 
yellow flowers. Its native country is unknown ; but it has 
been cultivated in Asia from time immemorial, and was early 
introduced into the tropical regions of this country. Ginger 
root occurs in flattish, jointed, branched, or lobed palmate 
pieces, which rarely exceed four inches in length. In the 
young state, the roots are preserved in sugar, and form a very 
pleasant sweetmeat. When old, they are taken up, scalded 
in Tiot water, and dried, when they are known as hlack ginger. 
Sometimes they are scraped, previous to being dried, and are 
then called white, or Jamaica ginger. The former comes 
from the East Indies; the latter, from the West Indies. The 
powder of black ginger is yellowish-brown; that of white 
ginger, yellowish-white. Both varieties have a powerful, pe- 
culiar odour, and a warm, pungent, aromatic taste. They 
impart their virtues to water and alcohol, and contain a pale- 
yellow volatile oil, resin, starch, &c. 

- ^ffect» and Uses. — Ginger is a pungent, aromatic stimulant, 
muoh employed as a stomachic in flatulency and spasm of the 
stomach and bowels. It i^r also used as a condiment, and to 
coneoi the unpleasant taste and nauseating qualities of other 
medicines. A paste made of the powder and warm water is 
used as counter-irritant. Dose, gr.' z to gr. xx, in pill. An 
infusion (Jss to boiling water Oj); a tincture (Jviij to al- 
cohol Oij); and a st/rup, made from the tincture, are all used. 
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Cardamom is tLe fruit of Elettaria Cardamomum (JVai. 
Orfl. ZiDgiberaceffi), a perennial plant, from six to nine feet 
high, found in the mountainons parts of Malabar. Three 
varieties of Malabar cardamoms are known in commerce : 
sliorlt, gkort-ltrngs, and long-longa, all furnished hy the same 
plant Theyare OTate-oblong, from three to ten lines long, 
onnaceou', ribbed, and of a grayish or brownish-yellow colour; 
and contam a number of blackish or reddish-brown seeds, 
which have a pleasant aromatic odour, and a warm, aromatic, 
agreeable taste. They yield a colourless volatile oil, a 
fixed oil, starch, &c. 

Effects and Uses, — Cardamom is a very agreeable aromatic, 
devoid of acridity, and is muck employed as a stomachic and 
carminative, and aa an adjuvant and corrective of other medi- 
cines Dose, gr v-s The linclure {^^iv to diluted alcohol 
Oij), IS the preparation chiefly used Dose, fji or fjij- The 
compound tincturL contains also caraway, j 
and cochmett 

Pulvis Ammattciis — Aromalic Piiu:dcr,~^a(i 
mon and ginger, each two parts, cardamom seeds aad nutmeg, 
each one part. Dose, gr. s to xxe. 



The KHIZOMA of AcoTua Oalamna (Nat. Ord. Orontiacera), 
an indigenous marshy plant, with long, aword-ahaped radical 
leaves — is a valuable aromatic stimulant, with some tonic pro- 
perties. It is found in the shops in somewhat flattened pieces, 
deprived of their epiderinia, wrinkled, and of a yellowish 
colour, and has a strong, fragrant odour, ancTa warm, bitterish, 
aromatic taste. It contains volatile oil, resin, oslractive, &c. 
'j 9' tS 5'' or it may be given in infusion (2i to boiling 



water Oj). 
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The OUTER BIND of the ntuiT of Citrus vulgaris, or Bitt«r 
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Orange, and Citnis Aonuitiuiii, qt Sweet Orange (JVof. Ord. 
Anrantiacece), is macli employed as a flatoaiing additioD to 
otlier medioineB. 




Ganllheria procumbens, Partridge-berry, or Tea-beny (NiU. 
Ord. Erioacese), is a emfdl indigenous evergreen plant, witb 
one, and sometiines two reddisli steme, a few inches in height^ 
bright-gnen, oborate, eoriaoeons, Bermlated leaves, and vMte, 
orate, five-tootfied flowers, followed by scarlet berries. The 
LEA.TEB are the offidnal portion, and oontain a very stimulant 
volatiU oQ, whioh, when first distilled, is colourless, bnt gra- 
dually becomes reddish. An infiisioo of the leaves, and an 
essenoe or alooholio solution of tba oil, are in very general 
popoUr nse as oarmiiutiTes and stomaohios. 
IS 
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The following aFomatics of the natural order, Lamiaoea, 
are pleasant carminatiyes and stomachics. 

Lavandula — Lavender. — The elowers of Lavandula 
vera, a sifiall Eurppean shruh, cultivated in our gardens, ahout 
two feet high, with linear or lanceolate leaves, and purplish- 
gray flowers, which are gathered in June, and dried in the 
shade. They have an agreeable, fragrant odour, and a pungent 
bitter taste. The oil, which is of a pale^yellow colour, may 
be used in the dose of frbm 1 to 5 drops. But, the preferred 
preparation^ are the Spirit (^Spiritus LavandvJee), made by 
distilling the fresh lavender with alcohol and water, and the 
Compound Spirit (^Spiritus Lavandulae Compontus), which 
contains also spirit of rosemary, cinnamon, cloves, nutmeg, 
and red saunders. Dose, f 5i> 

Mentha Piperita — ^Peppermint, and Mentha Viridis 
— Spearmint, — are European plants, naturalized in the 
United States. The herbs of both are officinal, and have an 
aromatic odour, and a pungent, somewhat bitter taste, followed 
by a sensation of coolness. They contain volatile oils, with 
some bitter extractive, &c. One to ^^^ drops of the oils may 
be given ] but they are usually administered in the form of 
eseence or tiiuUure (f ^ij to alcohol Oj), in the dose of 10 to 20 
or^40 drops. A vstater is made by rubbing up either of the 
oils with carbonate of magnesia and water. The oil of pep- 
permint is the stronger of the two. . 

KosMARiNUS — ^Rosemary. — The tops of Rosmarinus offi- 
cinalis, or Rosemary, a European evergreen shrub, cultivated 
in our gardens, contain a very stimulant volatile oil, which is 
chiefly used as an ingredient of rubeflEkcient liniments. A 
spirit is made by dissolving the oil in alcohol. 

Hedeoma— Pennyroyal. — Hedeoma pulegioideg, or Pen- 
nyroyal, is an indigenous annual plant, about a foot high, with 
oblong-lanceolate, serrated leaves, and small, pale-blue flowers, 
arranged in axillary whorls. The whole herb is- used, and 
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contains a light-yellow essential oil^ similar in properties to 
the mint oils^ bat somewhat more powerful. 

MoNARDA— HoRSBMiNT. — ^The HERB of Monarda punc- 
tata, or horsemint, an indigenous plant. The essential oil is 
chiefly used as a rubefacient. 

Origanum. — The herb of Origanum vulgare, or common 
Marjoram. The essential oil is an ingredient in stimulating 
liniments. 

Marrtjbium— HoREHOUND.— ZThe HERB of Marrubium 
vulgare, possesses combined stimulant, tonic, and expectorant 
properties, and, in large doses, proves laxative. It is chiefl[y 
used in cough syrups and candies. 

Salvia — Sage. — The leaves of Salvia officinalis, a Euro- 
pean plant, cultivated in our gardens, are used as a condiment^ 
and as a gargle in sore throat and relaxed uvula. 

The following aromatic seeds are derived from plants of 
the natural order, Apiacese : 

Fgsniculum — ^Fennel Seed, — ^the fruit of Foeniculum 
vulgare, a European plant, cultivated in our gardens. They 
may be used in infusion ; the dose ^f the^ is 5 to 15 drops. 

Carum — Caraway, — ^the fruit of Carum Carui, a Euro- 
pean plant, cultivated in this country. Dose of the oil, 1 to 
10 drops. 

Anisum — Anise> — the fruit of Pimpinella Anisum, ori- 
ginally a native of Egypt, but now cultivated throughout the 
South of Europe. Dose of the oil, 5 to 15 drops. The oil 
of the fruit of Illicium anisatum, or Star Anise, an evergreen 
tree of Japan and China, possesses analogous properties to 
those of oil of anise, and is much used as a substitute for it. 

CoRiANDRUM — CORIANDER, — the FRUIT of X/oriandrum sa- 
tivum, an annual plant of the South of Europe. 

ORDER Vn. — SEDATIVES. 

Sedatives are medicines which diminish the force of the. 
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action of the dicnlation^ by depFessing the nenrons influence. 
Many narcotics, it -has been seen, act as sedatives : as some of 
the solanacese, aconite, hydrocyanic acid, See, But, under this 
head, are usually classed the medicinal substances which are 
employed therapeutically to reduce excitement of the yascular 
system/ 

With sedatives may be included also the medicinal agents, 
termed re/rtgerantSf comprising nearly all the neutral alka- 
line salts, as well as those in which the acid predominates, 
and the vegetable acids. These substances have little power 
of diminishing the ordinary or healthy temperature, but they 
lower febrile heat, allay thitst, restore the secretions, and in 
this way are very useful adjuvants in the treatment of febrile 
complaints. 

DIGITALIS — TOXOLOVB. 

Digitalis purpurea, or Purple Foxglove (Nat Ord, Scrophu- 
lariacese), is a biennial European plant, cultivated in our 
gardens, with an erect stem three or four feet high, large 
ovate-lanceolate, crenate, downy, and veiny leaves of a dull- 
green colour, andjiandsome bell-shaped crimson or purple 
flowers, arranged in a long terminal spike. The seeds and 
LBA.YES both are active, but the latter only are employed; and 
those from the wild plants are preferred, as the cultivated 
variety is thought to be inferior in virtue. The petioles are 
removed, and the leaves are then dried in baskets, in a dark 
place, in a drying stove. When dried, they have a dulUgreen 
colour, with a faint odour, and a bitter, nauseous taste, and 
afford a fine deep-green powder. Both leaves and powder 
should be preserved in well-stoppered bottles, covered exter- 
nally with dark-coloured paper, and kept in a dark cupboard. 
And, as their medicinal activity is impaired by keeping, they 
should be renewed annually. They contain a principle termed 
digitaliny which possesses similar properties to those of the 
leaves. It is white, inodorous, scarcely soluble in water, but 
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very solable in alcohol^ and has been employed in medicine^ 
in doses of from l-60tb to 1-30 th of a grain. 

Physiological Effects. — ^The ordinary results of the admi- 
nistration of digitalis^ in zmaU and repeated doses, are an in- 
crease in the secretion of urine and a reduction of the fre- 
quency and force of the pulse^ sometimes accompanied by 
nausea ; but these effects are not constant. The influence of 
digitalis over the pulse is more marked in weak and« debili- 
tated persons, than in those who are robust lind plethoric. Its 
effects, too, in this particular, are more easily obtained in 
the recumbent than in the erect posture, owing to the less 
force required in the former position, to carry on the circula- 
tion. In the repeated use of small doses of this medicine, a 
cumulative effect is sometimes observed : its powers are not 
manifested for a certain time, and effects ^re suddenly produced, 
which are attributable to the whole amount administered, 
giving rise to dangerous and even fatal syncope. When too 
long continued, or taken in excessive doses, digitalis acts as an 
acro-narcotic poison^ producing effects similar to those of to- 
bacco, lobelia, &c. Jn such cases, after evacuating the sto- 
mach, the diffusible stimuli, as brandy and carbonate of am- 
monia, should be adminbtered. The quantity of digitalis, 
however, that may be given, without destroying life, is con- 
siderable. 

Medicinal Uses, — ^From its sedative action on the circula- 
tion, digitalis has been used in fevers, inflammations, and he- 
morrhages, where blood-letting is inadmissible, as in hectic 
fever, tubercular hemoptysis, &c.. In1;he treatment of diseases 
of the heart and great vessels, it is a remedy of the greatest 
value, to reduce the force and frequency of the circulation. 
From its action on the kidneys, it is greatly esteemed in the 
treatment of dropsy; and in the varieties of this disorder, re- 
sulting from heart disease, it is more employed than any other 

remedy, from its combined sedative and diuretic influence. 

18* 
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Administration. — Digitalis is best given in powder, of which 
y the dose is gr. i; two or three times a day^ to be gradually in- 
creased. An infusion is officinal (5J to boiling water OsS; 
with tincture of cinnamon f^j); but water is a bad solvent. 
The tincture (^iv, to diluted alcohol Oij), is a better prepa- 
ration. DosO; 10 to 20 dropS; two or three times a day, to be 
graduaUy increased. 

ANTIMONII PBJiPABATA — PBBPABATIONS OF ANTIMONY. 

Antimonh et PoTAssiE Tartras — Tartrate of Anti- 
mony AND PoTASSA. — This valuable salt, familiarly known 
as tartar emetic, is prepared by boiling water and cream of 
tartar with terozido of antimony. It occurs in colourless, 
transparent, rhombic, octohedron crystals, which become white 
and opaque from efflorescence on exposure to the air. When 
pure, its powder is perfectly white; but it is to be preferred 
in the crystalline state, as in this form it is less liable to 
adulteration. When dropped into a solution of hydrosulphu- 
ric acid, the crystals should have an orange-coloured deposit 
formed on them. The powder is sometimes adulterated with 
cream of tartar, which may be detected by adding a few drops 
of a solution of carbonate of soda to a boiling solution of the 
antimonial salt, and if the precipitate formed be not dissolved, 
no bitartrate of potash is present. 

Tartar emetic consists of 1 equiv. of tartaric acid, potash, 
and terozide of antimony, each, with 3, or perhaps 2 equiv. 
of water of crystallization. It is inodorous 3 has a nauseous, 
metallic taste ] is very soluble in water ; insoluble in pure 
alcohol; and is decomposed by the pure alkalies, alkaline car- 
bonates, and the vegetable astringents. 

Physiological Effects, — Tartar emetic is a powerful heal 
irritant. Applied to the skin, it occasions an eruption of 
pustules, resembling those of variola or ecthyma. When 
taken into the stomach, in full doses, it causes vomiting, purg- 
^^^) gi'ip^i^g pains, &c.; and, in excessive quantity, it acts as 
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an irritant poison; and has even produced death : very large 
doses have; however^ of late yearS; been given medicinally 
with entire safety. The proper antidote is tannic acid ; and 
opium and demulcents should be also administered. The con- 
stitutional effects of tartar emetic^ when taken internally^ in 
small doseS; are an increase in the secretions and exhalations 
generally, especially from the skin ; in somewhat larger doses, 
these effects are accompanied with nausea and vomiting, re- 
laxation of the tissues (particularly the muscular fibres), a 
feeling of great feebleness and exhaustiqii, and a powerful 
sedative action on the circulation and respiration. 

Medicinal Uses, — ^Tartar emetic is employed therapeutically 
as an emetic, nauseant, sedative, sudorific, and expectorant, 
and locally as a counter-irritant. As an emetic, it creates 
more nausea and depression than any other substance ) and 
hence, while other emetics are to be preferred to it, when our 
object is merely to evacuate the contents of the stomach with 
as little constitutional disturbance as possible, it is of the 
greatest value, when vomiting is resorted to as & means of 
making an. impression on the system, and thereby checking 
the progress of disease. As a TMuseant, tartar emetic is em- 
ployed to relax the muscular system in the reduction of dis- 
locations/»strangulated hernias, &c. As a sedative avUiphlo- 
gistic, in large doses, it is a most powerful and valuable remedy 
in the treatment of acute inflammation, with fever, from its 
combined action in reducing the force of the circulation, mo- 
derating the heat of skin, and promoting diaphoresis. In the 
treatment of pneumonia, it has long been extensively resorted 
to — ^by some practitioners even to the exclusion of blood- 
letting. From gr. i to gr. i may be given every two hours, 
in gradually-in(»:ea8ing doses, until some amelioration of the 
symptoms takes place, when the doses are to be again de- 
creased. As a diaphoretic, it is very useful, in small doses 
(as from gr. j'^ to gr. i, repeated), in continued fevers, in- 
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flammation from wounds^ injaries^ &c.) and as an expectorant, 
in the same doses, it is employed in various pulmonary affeo- 
tionS; with advantage. As a local irritant, it is applied to 
the skin in the form of aqueous solution, ointment, or plaster, 
in chronic diseases of the chest, affections of joints, &c. 

Administration. — ^The dose of tartar emetic, as an emetic, is 
gr. i or ij, and it is frequently combined with ipecacuanha. As 
a sedative antiphlogistic, gr. i or }, to gr. i or ij ; as a nauseant, 
gr. i to i; and as a diaphoretic and expectorant, gr.' to i, 
— ^may be given in solution, and in each case repeated every 
two or three hours. For external use, the ointment (ungu- 
entum antimonii, 51J9 ^ ^^^ SO; ^^7 ^^ employed. 

Vinum Antimonii — Antimomal Wine, — is a solution of 
tartar emetic Qi) in white wine (f^x). It is employed as 
an expectorant and sudorific, in the dose of from 10 to 30 
drops, frequently repeated; and as an emetic for children, in 
the dose of 30 drpps to f 51, repeated every quarter of an hour. 

Antimonii Sulphuretum PE-ffiOiPiTATUM — Pbeoipi- 
TATED SuLPHURET OP ANTIMONY, — ^is prepared by boiling 
the native tersulphuret of antimony with a solution of potassa, 
and adding diluted sulphuric acid to the strained solution ] 
the sulphate of potassa which is formed, being afterwards 
washed away with hot water. It is a reddish-brown, odour- 
less, almost tasteless, insoluble powder, and is chemically a 
mixture of teroxide and tersulphuret of antimony. Its effects 
are analogous to those of tartar emetic, but it is chiefly em- 
ployed as an alterative in cutaneous affections, secondary 
syphilis, &c., usually in conjunction with mercurials. Dose, 
as an alterative, gr. i to iij ; as an emetic, gr. v to xx. 

Kermes Mineral is another mixture of tersulphuret and ter- 
oxide of antimony, prepared by boiling tersulphuret with an 
alkaline carbonate or caustic solution. It is an odourless, 
tasteless, brownish-red, insoluble powder, sometimes employed 
as an antiphlogistic in pneumonia ; but it is uncertain in its 
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' operatioD, and probably possesses no advantages over tartar 
emetic. Dose, gr. } to gr. ij, or iij. 

By the addition of an acid to the liquor which remains 
after the precipitation of kermes, an orange-red, odourless, 
tasteless powder, called golden sulphuret of antimony, is ob- 
tained. It is a mixture of tersulphuret and terozide with 
some free sulphur, and resembles the last two preparations in 
its medicinal properties. Dose, gr. ^ to gr. ij, or iij. 

PulvU AntimonialU ComposiHs, — An antimonial powder 
\ / is prepared in imitation of the celebrated Jameses powder ^ 
by burning sulphuret of antimony with hartshorn shavings 
or bone^ shavings. It is a white, gritty, tasteless, odourless 
powder, consisting of a mixture of antimonious acid and 
phosphate of lime, with some teroxide of antimony and a 
little antimonite of lime. It was formerly much employed 
in fevers; but it is unequal in its operation, owing its activity 
to the teroxide of antimony present. Hence, it has been dis- 
missed from the U. S. Pharmacopoeia. Dose, gr. iij to viij. 

REFBiaEBANTS. 
POTASSiB NITBAS — NITBATE OF POTASSA. 

This salt, commonly called nitre and saltpetre, occurs in 
both the inorganized and organized kingdoms of nature. It is 
obtained, for medicinal use, principally by the purification of 
the native nitre of India; and it is also found in saltpetre caves 
in various parts of the United States, associated with nitrate 
of lime, from which it is separated by lixiviation. It is also 
artificially produced in several parts of Europe, in nitre beds 
or saltpetre plantations, by bringing together decayed organio 
nitrogenized matters and marl, chalk, mortar, &c. It is found 
in the shops in large, transparent, colourless crystals, of the 
form of six-sided prisms with dihedral summits. They have 
no odour, a sharp, cooling taste, are soluble in water, and in- 
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Liquor Potassie Citratis — Solution of Oitrale of PotasKt, or 
Ncuiral Mixture, — is made by saturating fresh lemon-juice 
with bicarbonate of potaasa; or, when the icnion juice cannot 
bo had, a solution of citrio acid, flavoured with oil of lemonB, 
may be used as a substitute. This preparation contaiiiB some 
free carbonic acid, which renders it more grateful to aa irri- 
table Btomaoh than the ordinary solutions of the citrate. 
Under the name of cffareescing dravght, the citrate of potasaa 
is often prepared estemporanoously and given in the state of 



This solution, tenned also Spirifus Mlndefcrl, or Spirit of 
Mindererus, is made by saturating diluted acetic aeid with 
carbonate of ammonia. When pure, it is a colourless liquid, 
with a saline taEte. In small doses, it is refrigerant; in 
larger doses, diaphoretic, diuretic, and perhaps resolvent. It 
is employed in febrile and inflammatory affections, Bometimes 
in conjunction with nitre or tartar emetic, BOmetiraes with 
camphor and opium. Dose, f §33 to t^i, every two, three, or 
four hours, in sweetened water. 



This preparation, commonly known as Sujeet. Spirit of Nitre, 
is a mixture of hyponitroua ether and alcohol. It is obtained 
by distilling sulphuric acJd with a mixture of nitre and alco- 
hol, and is a colourless, volatile, inflammable liquid, soluble 
in water and alcohol, of a fragrant, ethereal odour, and a pun- 
gent, aromatic, sweetish, acidulous to^tc. 

Effects and Uses. — Sweet Spirit of Nitre is refrigerant, dia- 
phoretic, and diuretic. It is much used in febrile affections, 
and, from ita diuretic properties, is often combined with other 
diuretics in the treatment of dropsies. Dose, fjss to fji, 
frequently repeated, 
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AOIDA YEQETABILIA — YBGKTABLE AOIDS. 

Most of the vegetable acids are refrigerant^ and when pro- 
perly diluted, form useful drinks in fevers, &c. Those chiefly 
employed are acidum aceticum (acetic acid), and acidum citri- 
cum (citric add). Citric acid may be agreeably administered 
in the juice of lemons, limes, sour oranges, and tamarinds. 
When these cannot be obtained, a solution of citric acid Oi 
to water Oi), may be substituted. Citric acid is manufactured 
from lemon or lime juice, by saturating it with carbonate of 
lime, and afterwards decomposing the citrate of lime, which 
is formed, by the addition of sulphuric acid. It occurs in 
colourless crystals, having the form of rhomboidal prisms^ 
with dihedral summits, freely soluble in water, and. soluble 
in alcohol ; ^ixBSy added to distilled water Oi, form a solu- 
tion of the average strength of lemon-juice. In the dose of 
f 3i every fourth hour, lemon-juice has lately been employed 
with much success in acute rheumatism. Properly diluted 
and mixed with sugar, it forms the delightful re&igerant 
known as lemonade. 

ORDER Vin. — SPA8TICS. 

Under the term Spastics (from (firatfig, spasm), are comprised 
medicines which excite muscular contraction or spasm. To 
this class belong vegetable substances containing the alkaloids 
strychi^ia and brucia, which are employed therapeutically in 
torpid or paralytic conditions of the muscular system — and 
ergoty which is used to excite muscular contractions of the 
uterus. 

NUX VOMICA. 

Strychnos Nux vomica, or Poison-Nut (Nat, Ord. Loga- 
niacesb), is a middling-sized tree of the coast of Coromandel 
and other parts of India, which bears a round^ smooth berry, 



the size of a pretty large apple, of a ricli orange colour, and 
containing numerous seeds embedded in a juicy pulp. The 
EEEDS are the officinal portion; but the hark also is poisonous, 
and is known as /ahe angvstura hark, from its having been 
confounded with angustura bark. The seeds are round, pel- 
tate, less than an inch in diameter, nearly flat, or convex on 
one side and concave on the other, and surrounded by a narrow 
annular stria. They have two ooata : a simple, fibrous, outer 
coat, covered with short, silky hairs, of a gray or yellowish 
colour, and a very thin inner coat, which envelops the nu- 
cleus or kernel. This is hard, horny, of a whitish or yollowiah 
colour, and of very difficult pulverization. The seeds have 
no odour, hut an intensely bitter taste, which is stronger in 
the kernel than in the investing membrane. They impart 
their virtues to water, hut more readily to diluted alcohol, 
and contain two active alkaloid principles, siri/rhnia (which 
is officinal), and hj'vcia, both of which exist in combination 
with an acid called strychnic, or igasuric. 

Fhyiiological Efftcts. — In very small and repeated doses, 
nuK vomica has a tonic and diuretic effect, and sometimes 
operates slightly on the bowels and skin. In somewhat larger 
doses, the stomach is often disturbed; and in still larger doses, 
the muscular system becomes disordered. A sense of weight 
and weakness in the limbs, and increased sensibility to exter- 
nal impressions of all kinds, manifest themselves, with depres- 
sion of spirits and anxiety ; the limbs tremble, and slight 
convulsive movements of the muscles appeal-. If the medicine 
be continued, convulsive paroxysms of the whole muscuJar 
system ensue, with erotic desires, painful sensations in the 
skin, and occasionally eruptions : the pulse ia not much af- 
fected. In paralytic patients, the effects of the medicine are 
principally observed in the paralysed parts. When taken in 
excessive doses, it produces tetanns, asphyxia, and death. 
There is no antidote, unless, perhaps, tannic acid; after 
U 
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eyacuating the stomach, antispasmodic narcotics^ aa opium, 
conium, other, chloroform, &c., may be exhibited. 

Medicinal Uses. — This medicine is our chief resource in 
torpid or paralytic conditions of the motor or sensitive nerves, 
or of the muscular fibre. When, however, paralysis is the 
result of inflammation of the nervous centres, it is injurious 
and accelerates organic changes. It is most beneficial in those 
forms of paralysis, which are independent of structural lesion, 
as lead palsy. In paralysis, arising from cerebral hemor* 
rhage, — after the absorption of the effused blood, and 
the paralysis remains, as it were, from habit — ^the cautious 
employment of nux vomica is often attended with advantage. 
In amaurosis, free from cerebral complication,, it is sometimes 
useful; and it is occasionally serviceable in other nervous 
affections. It has also been found beneficial in impotence, 
incontinence of urine, and spermatorrhoea; and, in small 
doses, it has been used as a tonic in dyspepsia. 

Administration. — Dose, of i\iQ powder ^ gr. ij or iij, in pill, 
several times a day, and increased till an effect is produced ; 
of the extract (alcoholic), gr. i to gr. i, to be repeated and in- 
creased ; of the tincture (3viij *o alcohol Oij), gtt. v to xx, 
and this is sometimes used as an embrocation to paralysed 
parts. 

Strychnia is obtained by the following process: — ^Nux 
vomica is digested and boiled in water acidulated with muri- 
atic acid, and t]ie resulting muriate of strychnia and bmoia 
is decomposed by lime. The strychnia is separated from 
bruoia and impurities, by boiling alcohol, from which it is de- 
posited when cool, the brucia being left in solution. It is 
then converted into a sulphate by the addition of diluted sul- 
phuric acid, next decolorized by animal charcoal, and again pre- 
cipitated by solution of ammonia. Thus obtained, it is in the 
form of a white powder, of an intensely bitter taste, almost 
insoluble in water, slightly soluble in cold alcohol, but readily 
soluble in boiling alcohol. Its effects are similar to those of 
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nux vomica, but mote violent ; its local action is that of an 
irritant. It is employed for the same purposes a& nux vo- 
mica, and should be given in very minute doses, as gr. y'^ to ^^' 
begin with, to be gradually increased and repeated. The salts "^ 
of strychnia may be also employed in the same doses, but 
they are more soluble, and therefore more active. * For ender- 
mic use, gr. \ of strychnia Tnay be used. 

The SEEDS of Ignatia Amara, or the Bean of St, If/ncUnu, 
a tree of the Philippine Islands, contain a large proportion of 
strychnia, but are not employed in this country. 

TOXIOODENDRON — ^PoISON-OaK; — The LEAVES of Khus 

Toxicodendron, or Poison-Oak (^Nat Ord, Anacardiaceaa), 
an indigenous shrub from one to three feet high, and other 
species of Ehus, possess properties somewhat analogous to 
those of Nux vomica, and have been employed with suooess 
in paralysis. Dose, gr. J to gr. i, or more, to be repeated 
and increased. 

BBGOTA — BBGOT. 

The term ergot is applied to the diseased seeds of Secale i, 
cereale, or Rye (NaL Ord, .Oraminaceae). The disease is 
the result of the presence of a parasitical fungus — ^the first 
appearance of which is observed, by the young grain and its 
appendages becoming covered with a white coating composed 
of multitudes of sporidia, mixed with* cobweb-like filaments. 
Its predisposing cause is unknown, and it is not peculiar to 
rye, -many other grasses being subject to it. When mature, 
the ergot projects beyond the envelopes of the grain, has a 
violet-black colour, and presents scarcely any filaments and 
sporidia.' As found in the shops, it consists of cylindrical; or 
somewhat prismatical tapering grains, curved like the sptar jof 
a cock, of a purplish colour externally, and of a yellowish or 
grayish-white colour within. Its smell is peculiar and nauseous; 
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itfi toBto iH at first faint^ but becomes bitterish^ acridy and dis- 
ugroiiablo. It coutains a poisonous principle, termed eTgotin, 
wbiuh is iiiHolublo in water, and is not the agent which acta 
on tliu uterus ; and a reddish-brown otV, which poaaeflaes the 
sauio iiiiluouco over the uterus as ergot, and ia employed 
mudiciually in dosoH of from twenty to fifty drops. 

i*fu/Hinf(Mjiral KffccU. — ^Tho effects of ergot, in medicmal 
dosoH, urn unimportant on the male system. On the female, 
it exritoH powerful contraction of the uterus. After labour 
ha» rommcnrcdf in leu or twenty minutes from its adnEiiniatra- 
tioM, it iiutnuiHoH the violence, frequency, and continuance of 
labour paiiiH, which UHunlly never cease until the child is 
hnrn. Adiuinistorod hrforc. labouTy it frequently originates 
tho pntcoHH, though its cfTectH in this respect are less constant. 
And ovou (111 tho unimpnynated utcnis, it produces painful 
eouiruotioiiH, and ovincos an influence over morbid conditions 
of the (trgnn, by chocking uterine hemorrhage, and expelling 
polypi. In hirgo (Iohch, it acts us un acro-narcotio poison on 
both sexes. Wliun it iH uHcd for a length of time as an article 
of food, it ])r()duceu a peculiar morbid condition, termed 
ergotisHi, whicli uHHumeu two forms, — one attended with eon- 
vulsionH, the oilier with dry gangrene of the limbs. 

MdicimU ('sc8, — The chief employment of ergot is to pro- 
mote the acliun of tho uterus in parturition, when its ezpul- 
satory efforts are feeble and inefficient. It is, however, ad- 
missible only when there ibvl proper conformation of the pelvis 
and soft parts J when the os uteri, vagina, and os externum' are 
dilated, or readily dilatable, and when the presentation of the 
child is such as to offer no great mechanical impediment to de- 
livery. It is also useful — when from any cause it is important to 
accelerate delivery ; to promote the expulsion of the placenta, 
when it is retained from a want of contraction of the uterus; 
to expel clots, hydatids, polypi, &C.3 to restrain uterine 
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hemorrhage; whether puerperal or non-puerperal ; to excite 
and promote abortion^ &c. ; and sometimes as a styptic. 

Administration, — Dose, of the powder, 9j, every twenty ^ , 
minutes, till its effects are produced, or three doses are taken ; 
of the wincy vinum ergotm (^ij, to white wine Oj), f Ji to 
f5ii, repeated as abore. 

ExTRACTUM Cannabis-^Extraot OP Hbmp. — (See p. 
56). This is said to possess the power of increasing the force 
of uterine contraction during labour. 

OLASS II. — ECCRITIOS. 
ORDER I. — EMETICS. 

Emetics (from sii,iu, 1 vomit), arr medicines which are 
employed to promote vomiting; when they are used merely 
to excite nausea, they are termed nauseants. When Ak 
emetic is administered, usually .within fifteen or twenty 
minutes afterwards, a feeling of nausea, relaxation^ aiid £uAt- 
ness is experienced, with coolness and moisture of the ddn, 
and a small, feeble, irregular pulse. These symptoms in- 
crease, till the contents of the stomach are ejected. During 
the act of vomiting, the face becomes flushed, the pulse is 
full and frequent, and the temperature of the body is in- 
creased. After vomiting is over, the skin is moist, the pulse 
soft and feeble, the patient becomes languid and drowsy, and, 
under peculiar circumstances, alarming and even fatal syn- 
cope has been induced. Vomiting is a reflex spinal act. Dr. 
Marshall Hall gives the following summary of its mechanism : 
"During the act of vomiting, 1, the larynx is elosed; 2, the 
cardia is opened; and 3, all the muscles of expiration are 
called into action; but 4, actual expiration being prevented 
by the closure of the larynx, the force of the effort is ex- 
pended upon the stomach, the cardia being open, and vomit- 
ing, is effected." 

14* 
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Susceptibility to the action of emetics differs in different 
individuals and in different diseases. In fevers, and where 
gastric irritation is present^ their influence is increased ; ai^d, 
on the other hand^ when the brain is oppressed by disease or 
by narcotic medicines, the stomach is exceedingly insensible 
to their action. 

Emetics are employed therapeutically : 1, to evacuate the 
stomach, for the purpose of removing poisons, undigested 
food, &c. ; and with this view, the emetics should be selected 
which occasion least nausea and distress \ 2, to expel forei^ 
bodies lodged in the throat or oesophagus; 3, to excite nausea^ 
and thereby depress the vascular and muscular systems; 4, 
to relieve spasm, as in spasmodic croup ; 5, to promote secre- 
tion and excretion, &c. ; and 6, sometimes to break up a train of 
n^orbid association, by giving a shock to the system. They 
are improper in congestion of the brain, pregnancy, hernia, 
l0b. The act of emesis is promoted by the free use of tepid 
drinks; exces^ve vomiting may be checked by demulcents^, 
opiates, counter-irritation to the stomach, &c. 

VEQETABLE EMETICS. 
IPECACUANHA. 

Ipecacuanha is the root of Cephaelis Ipecacuanha (Nat. 
Ord.. Cinchonacese), a small shrubby perennial plant of Brazil, 
where it grows to the height of about five or six inches. The 
roots, as met with in the shops, are in pieces about the size 
of a quill, several inches long, of an irregular, twisted, con- 
torted shape, with numerous circular rings or rugae, from which 
they have been termed annulated. When broken, they are 
seen to consist of two distinct parts, — a thin ligneous axis or 
centre, which is nearly inert, and a thick cortical layer, of a 
brownish, reddish, or gray colour, and resinous fracture, 
which has an herbaceous, acrid, rather bitter taste, and a 
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slightly nauseous odour. The powder is of a light grayish- 
&wn colour, and has a peculiar nauseous odour, which in some 
persons excites yiolent sneezing, in others djspn<Ba. Ipeca- . 
cuanha imparts, its virtues to both water and alcohol, but they 
are injured by decoction. Its emetic prpperty depends on the 
presence of & peculiar alkaline principle, termed emetiay a 
whitish, inodorous, slightly bitter substance, sparingly solu- 
ble in water, and very soluble in alcohol. It produces vomit- 
ing in the dose of gr. i, and in over-doses^ may occasion dan- 
gerous and even fatal symptoms^ 

Effects and Uses, — rin full doses, ipecacuanha is a mild and 
certain emetic, well adapted to the treatment of spasmodic 
croup in children, and to all cases where a simple evacuation 
of the stomach is desired. In' smaller doses, it produces 
nausea, depression of the pulse, expectoration, and diaphoresis, 
and with these views it is employed in the treatment of pul- 
monary affections, dysentery, and inflammatory disorden 
generally. In still smaller doses, it is useful as a tonic and 
alterative. 

Administration, — ^Dose, as an emetic ^ gr. xv to gr. xx, often 
combined with a grain of tartar emetic ; as an expectorant or 
diaphoretic, gr. ss to gr. ij, three or four times a day ; as an 
alterative, gr. i to gr. J, repeated. Yinum Ipecacuanhm (§ j 
to white wine Oj)— dose, as an emetic, f g j, as an expectorant 
and diaphoretic, tr^x, to xxx ; St/mpus Ipecacuanhas is an ex- 
cellent preparation for. children — f 3 j contains gr. xv of ipeca- 
cuanha ; for a child a year or two old, f 5j or ij, may be given 
as an emetic, and tt^ v to xx, as an expectorant. Pulvis IpecoAyu^ 
anhse et Opii, Powder of Ipecacuanha and Opium, or Dover^s 
Powder (see Opium, p. 41). 

OILLBNIA. 

Gillenia trifoliata, Indian Physic, or American Ipecacuanha 
{Nat. Ord. Rosacea)), is an indigenous herbaceous plant, 
with a perennial root, consisting of a number of fibres, arising 
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from ft taber ; one or more stems, two or tbree feet high, of a 
reddish-brown colour; trifoliate leaves; and white flowers, with 
• a tinge of red. West of the Alleghany Mountains; another 
species, G. stipulacea, is found, which is identical with the 
trifoliata in its properties, and is distinguished from it bj 
having its lower leaves pinnatifid. The officinal portion of both 
is the ROOT. As found in the shops, it consists of pieoes not 
thicker than a quill, wrinkled, of a reddish-brown eolour, and 
composed of an easily separable and pulverizable cortical por- 
tion, and a comparatively inert internal ligneous ccnrd, which 
should be rejected. The bark has a feeble odour, and a 
nauseous, bitter taste, and makes a light-brownish powder. 

Effects and Uses, — Oillcnia is a safe and efficacious emetic, 
resembling ipecacuanha in its action, and like it, in small 
doses proves a useful diaphoretic, expectorant, tonic, &c. 
Dose, as an emetic^ gr. zxx ; as an expectorant or diaphoretic^ 
gr. ij to iv ; and as a tonic, gr. i. 

BANOUINABIA — BLOODBOOT. 

The RHizoMA of Sanguinaria Canadensis, or Bloodroot 
(Nat. Ord. PapaveraoesB), a small indigenous plant, with 
radical, cordate, lobato leaves, and a handsome, white, eight- 
petalcd flower, which appears in early spring — ^is usiially 
classed with emetics. When dried, it is in flattened pieces, 
much wrinkled and contorted, of a reddish-brown colour, with 
a faint narcotic odour, and a bitterish, very acrid taste. It 
yields its virtues to water and alcohol, and loses them rapidly 
by Jieeping. . An active alkaline principle, sanguinarina, has 
been obtained from it, which possesses the properties of the 
root. 

Effects and Uses, — Bloodroot is an acrid emetic, and in 
large doses, an acro-narcotic poison. Locally, it acts as an 
irritant, and upon fungous surfaces as an escharotic. It is 
not much used as an emetic ; but is occasionally employed 
with tbis view, or as a nauseant, in pulmonary affections. 



BLOODROOT. 




Dose, as nn emetic, gr. x to ex, in pill ; or in infusion (§bs to 
boiling water Oj), of which fgss is the dose. Tincture (jiv 
to diluted alcohol Oij) — dose, fjiij or iv. It ia also employed 
csternally, dissolved in vinegar. 
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Euphorbia IPECAcnANHA, — Ipeoaooanha Spurge. — The 
BOOTS of these indigenons plants tiNai. Ord. EaphorbiacesB), 
posaeaa cmetia properties ; hut they are apt to operate oa the 
bowels, and, in over-doses, prove extremely violent. Dose, 
gr. X to IV. 

SiHAPis — MoBTABS.-^The SEEDS of Sinapis nigra and 
Sinapis alba (JVof Ord. BrasBieaoeie), in doses of from a tea^ 



CATHAKTIOS. 



^ 



spoonful to a tablespoon ful, are very useful emetics, particu- 
larly in atonic conditioua of the Btomacli, 

Tobacco and Lobelia act as emetics in large doses, but 
their employment is attended with danger, owing to the great 
prostration which they produce (see pp. 48, 50). Squill 
also poBsoeaes emetic pawers, but it la .too irritating for use 
in this respect. 

MINERAL EMETICS. 

Tartar Emetic. Dose, gr. i or gr. ij (see p. 150). 
SoLPilATE op Zinc. Dose, gr. i to gr. si (see p. 106). 
/ StiLpiLATE or CoppEB. Dose, gr. iij to gr. v (see p. 105). 
' Alum. Dose, a teaspoonful (see p. 129). 



Catbartiea (from tueinifti, I purge), termed bIbo jmrffatives, 
are medicines which prodaco evacuations from the bowels. 
Some operate by increasing the peristaltic motion of the intes- 
tines; others stimulate the mucous follicles and eshalants, and 
Mcasion watery evacuations, whence they are termed hydra- 
gogues. The more violent of the bydragogues, if given in over- 
doses, produce inflammation of the alimentary uanal, charac- 
terized by violent vomiting and purging, abdominal paio and 
tenderness, cold extremities, and sinking pulse. From their 
activity, they are denominated drastics. Different cathartics 
affect different parts of the alimentary canal unequally, some 
acting more particularly on the upper portion, some on the 
lower, and others affecting all parts equally. Mercurial prepa- 
rations purge chiefly by inducing a flow of bile from the liver. 

Cathartics maybe arranged into five groups: — 1. iaara- 
libes, which gently evacuate the contents of the bowels, with- 
out causmg any obvious irritation or affecting the general 
system 2 Aa/nic CuthaTlics, which increase both the peri- 
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staliio action of the bowels and the efituribn of fluids from the 
mucous surface; but are deroid of any stimulant action on the 
general system^ and are therefore adapted to the treatment of 
febrile and inflammatory cases. 8. Mild acrid cathartics, 
which are acrid and stimulant^ but not sufficiently yiolent in 
their local action to cause infliunmation. 4. Drastics, com- 
prising the more powerful and irritating cathartios, which^ in 
large doses, act as acrid poisons. 5. Mercurial cathartics. 

Cathartics are employed therapeutically : — 1. To evacuate 
the bowels and remove noxious matters, as retained feces, un- 
digested food, morbid secretions, worms, poisons, &c. *- 2. To 
relieve inflammation, congestion, and plethora, by the deple- 
tion of the blood-vessels, which results from increased secretion 
and exhalation from the gastro-intestinal canal. 3. To pro- 
mote absorption. 4. To affect remote organs, particularly 
the brain, through the agency of revulsion and counter-irrita- 
tion. 5. To stimulate the secretion of the Hver and pancreas, 
by irritating the orifice of the ductus communis choledochus. 
6. To restore the catamenia, by the irritating or stimulating 
influence which they exert on the pelvic vessels. The more 
active cathartics are contra-indicated in cases of inflamiAation 
or ulceration of the gastro-intestinal mucous membrane, peri- 
tonitis, the advanced stages of typhoid fever^ pregnancy, &o. 

The operation of cathartics is promoted by the addition of 
small doses of emetics, and of the bitters. By combining those 
which act upon different portions of the alimentary canal, 
their operation is rendered less irritant, without any diminu- 
tion of purgative efficiency. The griping and nauseating ten- 
dency of the drastic cathartics may be corrected by the addt- 
tion of aromatics; carbonic acid water is a grateful vehicle for 
administering the saline preparatidns. Cathartics operate 
most speedily and favourably when given on an empty sto- 
mach, and susceptibility to their action is diminished during 
sleegi and increased by exercise. Mild diluent bevelrages 



proniolo their operation. In the event of hypcrcathar 
opium should be adrainistored ly the mouth or rectum. 



Several articles of diet have a laxative operation on the 
bowels, and are useful in cases of habitual costiTeness, as most 
of the ripe and dried fmits — particularly tamarinda, peaches, 
applesj raisins, figs, and prunos, — West India molasses, honey, 
oatmeal, bran, &c. 

The following medicinal subatances are usually arranged 
under the head of laxatioen, and are employed in cases where we 
wish to open the bowels with the least possible irritation, — as 
in children and pregnant women, in inflammations or surgical 
operations about the abdomen and pelvis, in hernia, piles, af- 
fections of tho rectum or womb, &c. 



Manna is the concrete juice of Omus Europjea, or Flow- 
ering Ash (^Nal. Ord. Oleaceffi), a small tree of the South of 
Europe. It is obtained from incisions into the stems of the 
trees. The best kind is produced during the height of the 
season, when the juice flows vigorously, and from the upper 
stems, where it is less fatty. It is called ^afte manno, and con- 
sists of pieces from one to bIk inches long, one to two inches 
wide, and from half an inch to an inch thick, of irregular form, 
but more or less atalactitic, hollowed out on one aide (from the 
shape of the tree or substance on which they arc concreted), of 
a white or yellowiah-white colour, an odour like that of honey, 
and a sweet, afterwards rather acrid tasto. A commoner 
manna, called manna in, sorts, is obtained from incisions later 
in the season, and irom the lower stems. It occurs in small 
pieces, which seldom exceed an inch in length, and are softer, 
more viscid, and darker than the flako manna. A still infe- 
rior variety is termed fatly manna, and consiata of small, soft, 
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viscid fragments^ of a dirty yellowisb-brown colour, mixed 
with & few pieoeB of ihe flake manna. Manna is soluble in 
botb water and alcobol, and contains a wbitc, crystalline, 
saccharine principle, termed mannite, some sugar, and a resin, 
to which it probably owes most of its purgatiye effect. 

Effects and {?f0f.— In moderate doses, manna is nutritive; 
in larger, mildly laxative. It is principally given to children, 
to whom its sweet taste renders it acceptable; and it is some- 
times combined with the more active cathartics. It may be 
taken in substance, or dissolved in warm milk or water. Dose 
for an adult, ^i to ^ij; for children, 51 to 5iij* 

Oleum Oliv^ — Olive Oil. — ^The well-known oil ob- 
tained from the fruit of Olea EuropsBa, or Olive Tree (^Nat. 
Ord, Oleaceae), is nutritive, demulcent, emollient, and laxa- 
tive. It is frequently prescribed as a constituent of laxative 
enemata. 

OAB8IA FISTULA — PUBOING CASSIA. 

This is the fruit of Cassia Fistula (Nat Ord, Fabacesd), 
a large tree of Egypt and the East Indies, now naturalized 
in the West Indies and South America. It consists of long, 
woody, dark-brown pods, about an inch in diameter, and 
nearly two feet in length, which contain numerous seeds em- 
bedded in a soft black pulp. The pulp is the part used, and 
has a faint nauseous odour, and a sweet, rather pleasant mu- 
cilaginous taste. It is, in small doses, a mild, agreeable laxa- 
tive, but its chief use is as an ingredient in the Cmfection of 
Senna. Dosej Ji to Si- 

OLB¥M BIOINI — CASTOB OIL. 

Castor oil is the oil of the seeds of Bicinus communis, or 
Palma Christi (Nat, Ord, Euphorbiacese), a small perennial 
tree of India, now naturalized in many warm climates, and 
cultivated extensively in the United States. In this country, 
it is an annual plant, about 5 or 6 feet in height, with round. 



thick-jointed, furrowed stoma, of a purplish colour above ; 
large peltato-palmate leaves, divided into 7 or 9 Begments, ori 
long round footstalks; and prickly, three-celled capsules, with 
a seed in each cell. The seeds are ovate, about the size of a 
Bmall bean, and of a gray colour, marbled with reddish-brown 
spots and stripes. They possess coDsiderable acridity, and, in 
large quantities, have produced death. They consist of a thin 
outer pellicle, an inner, hard, blackish shell — both of which 
are inert — and a white, oleaginous Uemel, which contains the 
acrid principle. 

Castor oil is obtained by expression, by decoction, and by 
the agency of alcohol. The first method is that which is pur- 
Bued in this country, where large quantities arc made both 
for homo consumption and exportation. Thus procured, it is 
nearly colourless, or of a pale-yellow colour, of a thick viscid 
consistence, a faint, unpleasant odonr, and a mild, nauaeons 
taste, and becomes rancid and thick by exposure to the air. 
It is extremely soluble in alcohol, readily so in ether, and 
forms soaps with alkalies. It is supposed t<i consist of throe 
principles, termed ricin, ricinolein, and ricinoslearin, which 
have not, however, boon isolated. 

Effects and Usui. — Castor oil is a. mild and tolerably cer- 
tain laxative, operating, when pure, without uneasineas in 
the bowels. It is admirably adapted to all cases where a free 
evacuation of the bowels is desired, without abdominal irrita- 
tion, as in dysentery, pregnancy, &c., and is an excellent 
purgative for children. The leaves are said to possess ffalac- 
tagoffue properties, and are applied to the breasts, in the form 
of decoction, to induce the secretion of milk. 

Administration. — For adulta the dose is gss to 5j i for 
children fjj to fjas. To cover its unpleasant flarour, it is 
sometimes taken floating on spirit, coffee, mint-water, &c., or 
made into an emulsion, or mixed with the froth of porter. 

Oit OF Almonds, Flaxseed Oil, and Melted Butter, 
are laxative in the same doses as castor oil. 
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Solpliiir exists in both kingdoms of nature. It is procured 
by the purification of native sulphur, and by the decomposi- 
tion of the native solphurets. The sulphur of commerce is 
generally obtained in the former way, chiefly from Sicily, and 
is termed crtide sulphur. After importation, it is purified by 
sublimation, and is known as sublimed sulphur. It is 
sometimes sublimed in the form of an impalpable powder, 
when it is called the flowers of sulphur. Sometimes it is cast 
in wooden moulds, and forms the roll sulphur or brimstone 
of commerce. Sublimed sulphur contains more or less sul- 
phuric acid, and for medicinal use, it is further purified by 
washing, when it constitutes the Sulphur Lotum or Washed 
Sulphur of the Pharmacopoeia. As met with in the shops, 
it is a fine bright-yellow powder, with a feeble odour and 
taste, insoluble in water, but soluble in alcohol, ether, and 
the oils ; and when perfectly pure, it is wholly volatilized by 
heat, and ought not to change the colour of litmus paper. 

Effects and Uses, — ^In small and repeated doses, sulphur is 
a gentle stimulant to the skin and mucous membranes ; and 
in larger doses, it acts as a mild purgative, without exciting 
the pulse or occasioning griping. It is employed in the cases 
to which laxatives are applicable, and also ' as an alterative 
diaphoretic in chronic cutaneous diseases, rheumatism, and 
gout, and as an expectorant in pulmonary affections. To 
increase its cathartic effect, it is often combined with cream 
of tartar or magnesia. Externally y it is a valuable remedy in 
various skin diseases, particularly acahiei. 

Administration. — ^Dose, Ji to Jiij or Jiv, in syrup, treacle, 
or milk. Externally^ it is applied in the form of vapour-bath 
or ointment. Unguentum Sulphuris consists of one part of 
sulphur and two parts of lard. Unguentum Sulphuris Comr- 
positum contains also ammoniated mercury, benzoic acid, oil 
of bergamot, sulphuric acid, and nitrate of potassa. 
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SuuHua Prjicipitatom — Precipitated Sulphur, or 
Lac Sulphuris — ^is prepared by boiling together sulphi 
sltioked. lime, and water, and afterwards precipitating the 
sulphur by muriatic acid. It is a finer and softer powder 
than aublimed sulphur, is of a paler yellow colour, with a 
grayish tint, and is not gritty between the teeth. As found 
in commerce, however, it ia liable to be adulterated with snl- 
phate of lime. Its effects, uses, and doses, are the same as 
those of Bublimod sulphur. 

SALINE CATHAETICB. 

Magnesia, sometimes called calcined magnesia, from the 
mode in vbioh it is prepared, is procured by exposing the 
carbonate of magnesia to a red heat, till the carbonic ai 
wholly expelled. It is a light, fine, white, colourless, odour? . 
less powder, of a feeble alkaline taste, very slightly soluble ii 
water, and more soluble in cold than in hot water, Ilenr^t 
Magnesia, a patent English medicine, has the advantage o 
the ordinary magnesia, of greater density and softness, and 
more ready miscibUity with water. Magnesia, prepared by 
Mr. Husband, and Mr. Ellis, of Philadelphia, is very similar 
in properties to Henry's. 

Effects and Uses. — Magnesia is antacid and laxative. A 
good deal of its cathartic effect ia the reaalt of its combination 
with the free acids of the stomach and intestines, in which 
soluble magncsian salts are formed. When taken in large 
quantities, and for too long a period, it sometimes accumu- 
lates in the bowels ; and hence it is best to increase its solu- 
bility by giving it with lemonade. It is an excellent laxative 
where much acidity exists in the stomach ; and is particularly 
useful in infantile cases. As an antacid, it is employed in 
heartburn, sick headacho, and nephritic complaints. Dose, 
as a laxative, 3j ; aaxa antacid, Bj, in milk. Of Henry's, 
half the quantity. 
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MAONESIJB 0ABBONA8 — CABBONATB Of MAGNESIA. 

Carbonate of magnesia^ as found in the shopS; is prepared 
by decomposing sulphate of magnesia with an alkaline car- 
bonate. It occurs in the form of light white cubical CakeS; or 
powder; is inodorous, almost insipid, and nearly insoluble 
in water, but soluble in carbonic acid water. 

Its effects and uses are nearly the same as those of calcined 
magnesia ', but, from its effervescence with the acids of the 
stomach, it is more apt to create flatulence. Dose, as a laxor- 
live, 3J *^ 3y ; *s ^^ antacid f gr. x. 



MAOHBSIJB SULPHAS — SULPHATE OF MAGNESIA. 

This salt, commonly called Epsom Salty from its having 
been first procured from the Epsom mineral waters in Eng- 
land, occurs in native crystals, and is a constituent of sea- 
water and many saline springs. It is obtained, in England^ 
from dolomite, or magnesian limestone ; and also from hitternj 
or the residual liquor of sea-water, ixom which common salt 
has been separated. In this country, it is extensively manu- 
factured at Baltimore, by the action of sulphuric acid on 
magnesite, the silicious hydrate of magnesia. It is usually 
met with in small acicular crystals, which are colourless, 
transparent, and odourless, but have an extremely bitter 
taste. They effloresce on exposure to the air, are very soluble 
in water and insoluble in alcohol. The chemical composition 
of the salt is one equivalent of acid, one of magnesia, and seven 
of water of crystallization. 

Effects and Uses, — ^Epsom salt is a mild, safe, refrigerant 
purgative, by far the most commonly employed of all the 
cathartics. It is sometimes combined with senna, sometimes 
with the bitter infusions, and is most agreeably administered 
in solution in carbonic acid water. Dose, §j. 
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Citrate of magneBia may bo obtained by eaturatiiig a solu- 
tion of citric acid, irith eitter magnesia or its carbonate. It 
is a white, pulverulent, insipid salt, soluble iu water, with a 
slight addition of carbonic acid. Dose, gss to gj. It is only, 
however, in solution, with a slight excess of acid, and in the 
effervescing state, that it is officinal. The effervescing solution 
has a pleasant acid taste, without anything disagreeable. It 
is a very grateful cathartic, and has lately been much employed 
as a substitute for Epsom salt. From a half to awhole bottle 
of the solution of the Fharmacopceia may be given. 



Sulphate of soda, commonly called Glauher's Salt, is a 
constitnent of many mineral springs, and is prepared in 
various chemical processes. It occurs as a residuum in the 
manufacture of muriatic acid ; it is also made by adding sul- 
phuric acid to chloride of sodium ; and it is obtained from sea- 
water in the winter seasoD. It is found iu colourless, six-sided, 
efflorescent crystals, which are inodorous, hut have a cooling, 
saline, very bitter taste. It is soluble in water, more readiJy 
in hot than in cold water, and is insoluble in alcohol. Its 
chemical composition is one equivalent of soda, one of acid, 
and ten of water. 

Its efecU and uses are very similar to those of Epsom salt, 
bat it is more bitter and nauseous, and is now little used. 
Dose 3j j in '^t effloresced stato gss. 



This salt is prepared by digesting powdered burnt bone 
ivith diluted sulphuric acid — and decomposing the result- 
ng superphosphate of lime with carbonate of soda. It 
]ccurs in large, rhombic, colourless, transparent, very efflores- 
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cent crystals, which are wholly soluble in water, and insoluble 
in alcohol, and have a pleasant saline taste, resembling that 
of common salt. 

Effects and Utes. — ^Phosphate of soda is a mild saline cathar- 
tic, well adapted, fi:t)m its agreeable taste, to the cases of chil- 
dren and delicate persons, but too expensive for general use. 
It is a constituent of the blood in health, and has been re- 
commended in cholera, as a restorative of deficient saline 
matters, and also in diseases where there is a deficiency of 
phosphatic matter in the bones. Dose, as a cathartic, 5^ ^ 
5xij, in broth or soup ; as an aJterativey'Q} or 3ij, three or 
four times a day. 

P0TA88JB SULPHAS — SULPHATE 01 P0TA88A. 

This salt exists in both kingdoms of nature, and is obtained 
artificially from the residuum of the distillation of nitric acid. 
It occurs in small, hard, colourless, inodorous crystals, of a 
saline, bitter taste, which have no water of crystallization, and 
are unalterable in the air. They are moderately soluble in 
water, and are insoluble in alcohol. 

Uffects and Uses, — ^In small doses, it is considered a mild 
and safe cathartijp; but, in large doses, it has proved a vio- 
lent and even fatal poison, producing symptoms of cholera. 
It is thought to act as a lactifuge, or represser of milk, and 
is administered with this view in France. Dose, as a cathartic, 
gr. XV to 5J? 0^ 5U i ^^^ ^^ ^s ^HIq employed in this country. 
From its hardness and dryness it is useful to promote the 
trituration and division of powders, and for this purpose is 
employed in making Dover's powder. 

POTASSJB BITABTRAS — BITABTBATE OF P0TA88A. 

This salt, well known as Cream of Tartar, and termed also 
the acid tartrate of potash, exists in many vegetable juices, 
particularly the juice of grapes, from which it is obtained. It 
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is deposited, in an impure form, daring fermentation, on the 
sides of wine-casks, and in this state occurs in cryBtallino 
cokes, of a reddish colour, known as argol or crude tartar. 
This is purified by solution and crystallization, and forms a 
white crystalline mass or powder, termed cream of tartar. 
It is without smell, has an acidulous and gritty tasto, is very 
slightly soluble in water, and insoluble ia alcohol. Its che- 
mical composition is one equivalent of potash, one of tartaric 
acid, and one of water : the water cannot be expelled with- 
out decomposing the salt, which, when heated in a close vessel, 
is converted into a black flux, a compound of charcoal and 
carbonate of potash. 

Effect* and Uses In small doses, it is diuretic and refrige- 
rant; in larger doses, cathartic; and in excessive doses, it 
will produce gostro-intestinal inflammation. It is employed 
to form a refrigerant drink, and as a gentle aperient, in 
fevers ; and as a diuretic and hydragogue cathartic in drop- 
sies. Dose, OS an aperient, Jj or Jij ; as » cathartic, S^^ Si > '■■ 
very often combined with jaJap; as a diuretic, 9j to 3j, in 
repeated doses. 



This salt, formerly called Soluble Tartar,iB obtained by satu- 
rating the excess of acid in cream of tartar with carbonate of 
potassa. It occurs in white deliquescent crystals or grains, 
of a saline, somewhat bitter taste, and is very soluble in water. 
It consists of two equivalents of potassa and one of acid. It 
is a gentle cathartic and diuretic, at present not much used. 
Dose, S^a to 3j. 



This salt, commonly called RorJteile Sail, is made by satu- 
rating the excess of acid in cream of tartar with carbonate of 
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KhT]>/sirb i.? tht^ sor/r -.f Rh'izini TAlmamm, and of other 
•p^ft'-* of Rhium A'/.'. Or*/. Piljr^naceae). It isnoC knovn 
with c^rrain-.v wha: speoit^ ji.:!:* ihe officinal rhoborb, bot 
it :« ar.trihut/:d hj m'.'S* writers to R. polmatnniy a peremual 
plant, with lar?e, roundish. cr-rdi:e. half-palmate leaTes, grov- 
In;r Apontao^^jUdl j in Chinese Tartarr and Mongolia, and mi- 
ll 7ate^l in Earop< and this coontzy. together with semi 
otb^T y^netien, for the leaf-«talk«, which make excellent tarts. 
Khaharb r<x>tA are prepared for the market by being cleanaed, 
deprived of their cortical portion, cnt into pieces, pierced 
throagh their centre, strung upon a cord, and dried in the 
nnn, Thre^; principal woirts are known : Chinese, Bnasian or 
Trjrkej, and European. The first two are obtained, bj dif- 
ferent ron iAHf from Cen tral Asia. 1 . Ch ine^e rh uba rh is the most 
f'/pmrnon variety, and is imported principally from Canton. It 
ffi'/mTH in roundish pieces, sometimes flattened, of a dirty 
W/wniflh-yellow colour externally (the cortical portion appa- 
rently Rcraped off), having a ragged fracture, (which presents 
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red, jellowisb, and white yeias), and it is often perforated with 
holea, with portionaofthe cord on which it waadriedoccaaionally 
remaining. It has a peculiar odour, an astringent, aomewhat 
bitter taste, is gritty when chewed, and tinges the saliva of a 
yellow colour; its powder is yellowiah, with a reddish- 
brown tinge. It is heavier than the Bussian variety, and 
is generally inferior in quality to it; but the best pieces 
answer very well, 2. Russian rhubarb has prohably the same 
source as the Chinese, hut it is selected with greater care, and 
is rigorously inspected by the Russian government. It is 
carried in caravans through Russia to St. Poterahurg, whence 
it ia exported. The pieces are irregular in shape, and are 
often angular, from the cortical portion having heen cut off 
and not scraped. They are less heavy and compaet than the 
Chinese, of a livelier colour both esternallj and internally, 
and arc perforated with larger holes, which have been made for 
the purpose of inspection. The taste and smell are very like 
those of the Chinese, hut are more aromatic; — the powder is 
hright-yellow. 3. European rhubarb is of uncertain quality, 
and is seldom found in the shops. The kind most frequently 
met with la English rhubarb, which generally comes in pieces 
five or six inches long, and about an inch thick, and is called 
slide rhubarb. It is lighter, more spongy, and redder than the 
Asiatic varieties, with a feebler odour and leas bitter taste. 

Rhubarb imparts its virtues to both water and alcohol, but 
they are impaired by long boiling. Ita most important chemical 
constituents are — chrffsopkanic acid, a yellow, odourless, taste- 
less, granular substance ; two, or perhaps three resins, soluble 
in alcohol, and insoluble in water; and bitter exiractive. It ia 
supposed that the therapeutical properties of the drug depend 
chiefly on the conjoint operation of these principles. It con- 
tains also tannic and gallic acids, sugar, pectin, oxalate of 
lime, &c. 

Effects and Uses. — In small dosea, rhubarb is an astringent 
tonic. In larger doses, it is a slow and mild cathartic, occa- 
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sionally causing griping and accelerating the palso; but never 
inflaming the mucous membrane of the alimentary canal like 
the drastics. It is much employed as a purgative in diarrhoea, 
in which it is particularly useful from its secondary astringent 
effect; and in dyspepsia, attended with costiveness^ where it 
acts both as a stomachic and laxative. It is not adapted to 
febrile or inflammatory cases. In the bowel-complaints of 
children, rhubarb deservedly enjoys great popularity, and it is 
also highly esteemed in infantile scrofula. Made into a cata- 
plasm, and applied to the abdomen, it acts as a purgative on 
children. 

Administration, — ^Dose, as a stomachic laxative, gr. v, to 
gr. x; as & purgative, 9i to ^i. The following are the offici- 
nal preparations: — Infusion (5i to boiling water Oss), dose^ 
f Si to f Sij; repeated; Extract (alcoholic), dose gr. x to gr. xxx ; 
Fluid Extract (made with alcohol, and containing also aro- 
matics), dose f 5J ; Tincture (Jiij to diluted alcohol Oij, 
with cardamom seeds); Tincture qf Rhubarb and Aloes; 
Tincture of Rhubarb and Senna (containing rhubarb, senna, 
coriander, fennel seed, red saunders, saffron, liquorice, and 
raisins, and popularly known as Warner^ s Gout CordicU); 
Tincture of Rhubarb and Gentian : the dose of all the tinc- 
tures is f Sss to f Si, and they are chiefly adapted to low forms 
of disease and persons accustomed to the use of stimulants ; 
Compound Pills of Rhubarb (containing also aloes, myrrh, 
and oil of peppermint); Syrup ; and Aromatic Syrup (con- 
taining cloves, cinnamon, and nutmeg, and much used in 
infantile cases under the name of Spiced Syrup of Rhu- 
barb), dose for an infant, f^i. Wine, not much used. 
Eoasting impairs the cathartic power of rhubarb, and is said 
to increase its astringency. 

JuGLANS — Butternut. — The inner bark of the root of 
Juglans cinerea, or Butternut (^Ndt. Ord, Juglandacesd), an in- 
digenous forest tree, possesses cathartic properties, resembling 
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those of rbubarl}. Dose of the baxk^ or of the extract, which 
is preferred^ gr. x to gr. xxx. 

ALOE — ALOES. 

Aloes is the inspissated juice of the leaves of Aloe 
spicata, Aloe Socotrina^ and other species of Aloe (Ndt Ord. 
Liliacese), succulent^ herbaceous plants^ growing in warm 
countries. The finest kinds are obtained by exudation ; those 
prepared by expression and by boiling are inferior. Four 
principal varieties are known in commerce — Cape, Socotrine^ 
hepatic, and Barbadoes aloes, the first two of -which are the 
most used in the United States. 1. Cape aloes, which is 
much the most common, is obtained from^ the Cape of Good 
Hope, where it is collected indiscriminately from A. spicata, 
and other species. It has a shining, resinous appearance, is 
of a deep-brown colour, with a greenish tint, translucent at 
its edges, and has a glossy or resinous fracture. Its powder 
is greenish-yellow ; its odour is strong and disagreeable, but 
not nauseous. 2. Socotrine aloes, when genuine, is the 
choicest variety. It is'pirbduced in the island of Socotra, and 
on the eastern coast of Africa, from A. Socotrina, and occurs 
in pieces of a yellowish or reddish-brown colour, becoming 
darker on exposure to the air, with a smooth and conchoidal 
fracture, the interior being lighter-coloured than the exterior. 
Its powder is golden-yellow ; its odour peculiar but not un- 
pleasant, and its taste bitter and disagreeable, but aromatic. 
3. Hepatic aloes is probably an inferior variety of Socotrine, 
and is seldom met with in our shops. It is of a reddish-brown 
colour, but darker and less glossy than the Socotrine. 4. 
Barbadoes aloes comes from the West Indies, the product 
chiefly of A. vulgaris. Its colour is not uniform, varying 
from a dark-brown or black to a liver colour. It has a dull 
fracture; makes an olive-yellow powder; and is distinguishable 
by its particularly disagreeable, nauseous odour. The taste 

16 
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of fill the vuricticri of aloes is intenselj bitter, and Teij tena- 

ciouH. 

AI<K>H yields itH virtues to water and alcohoL A proximate 
iii'iitnil oryHtalliiie principle, termed aioine^ ham lately beea 
extracted frum it bj Messrs. T. and H. Smith, of England, 
which ])r(HluccH the cathartic action of aloes in doses of gr. i 
to gr. ij. It Ih slightly soluble in cold water, but readily 
H()lul)lo in hot water and alcohol. 

f'jff'trtA ami l'Hf;t. — Alocs, in small doses, is tonic, and in 
largo (loHCH, ]>urgative. As a cathartic^ it is remarkable for 
tho HlowncsM (»f itH operation, and its special action on the 
large intestine and the pelvic viscera generally. Henoe, it 
is objeetionable in cases of hemorrhoids, irritation of the 
genito-urinary appanituH, pregnancy, &c. ; and, on the other 
hand, is nselul in anienorrhooa. It is principally employed 
in caseH of dyspepsia, aecompauied by costiveness, dependent 
on a torpid eondition of the largo intestine. It is also usefol 
as a revulsive in ecrobral aiTections, and has proved efficacions 
as an antheliuintic. As a purgative, it holds an intermediate 
rank between rhubarb and senna. 

AifminUtratitm. — Doso, gr. v to gr. x-xx, in pill; it is 
UHunlly given in combination with other cathartics. The 
oirKtinal j)reparations are : — Pilh of Aloes and Aua/etiday 
URcfid in flatulent constipation ; PiU» of Aloes and Afyrrh^ or 
Iiu/uH*8 J '('lis, employed in amenorrhooa; Powder of Aloe* 
and (-(mt'llu, known as hicra pt'cra ; Tincture (3j to alcohol 
OsH, distilled water Oiss, with li(|uorice), dose, f^ss to f Jiss; 
Tincture of Aloes and Mi/rrh; ^yine of Aloes, 

SENNA. 

Senna consists of the leaflets of several species of Cassia 
(A^a^ Ord. Fabaceae), small shrubs, which grow in the tropi- 
oal regions of Asia and Africa. The species recognised as 
oiHcinal are C. acutifolia, C. obovata, and C. elongata; and 
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besides these, C. lanceolata, and C. ^tbiopica, are also gene- 
rally received as sources of the drug. The commercial varie- 
ties of senna, which are found in the United States, are the 
Alexandria, the Tripoli, the India, and the Mecca senna. 1. 
Alexandria senna, which comes from the port of this name 
in Egypt, is made up chiefly of the leaflets of C. acutifolia, 
(which are yellowish-green^ acute in shape, and less than an 
inch in length), intermingled with the pods, leafstalks, flowers^ 
&c., of this plant. It contains als6 leaflets of C. obovata, known 
by their rounded, obtuse summits; and is, moreover, generally 
adulterated with the leaves of Cynanchum olesefolium, distin- 
guishable, by their greater length, thickness, and firmness, 
from the genuine leaves. 2. Tripoli senna, brought from Tri- 
poli, consists of the leaflets of C. ^thiopica, which are shorter, 
less acute, thinner, and more fragile than those of C. acu- 
tifolia, and are generally much broken up, 3. India senna is 
produced in Arabia, but comes into commerce through the 
ports of Hindostan. It consists of the leaflets, intermixed 
with the leafstalks and pods, of C. elongata, and is readily re- 
cognised by the long, narrow, pike-like shape, and dark hue 
of the leaflets. A finer variety of India senna, cultivated at 
Tinnevelly, in Hindostan, has been known for some years past, 
which is distinguishable from the common sort of India senna, 
by the bright-green colour of the leaflets. 4. Mecca senna 
is a variety lately introduced, and consists of leaflets, inter- 
mediate in length between those of C. acutifolia and C. elon- 
gata, and has in nifuss a yellowish, tawny hue. Its source is 
not known wi& certainty, but it is probably the product of 
C. lanceolata. 

Commercial senna is prepared for use by separating 
the leaflets from the stalks, adulterations, &c. ; the pods 
possess cathartic properties, but are less active than the 
leaves. The odour of senna is faint and sickly; its taste 
bitter, sweetish, and nauseous. It imparts its virtues to water 
and alcohol, its infusion being of a reddish-brown colour. It 
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coDtains a peculiar gubstance called ealhartin (whicb is not, 
however, the active principle), extractive, cblorophylle, &o. 
EffecU and Utet. — Senna is a prompt, efficient, and safe 
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cathartic, well adapted to febrile and inflammatory cases : it 
operates on the entire track of the intestinal canal, and pro- 
duces watery, feculent discharges. Its tendency to gripe may 
in a great measure be counteracted by combining aromatics or 
neutral salts with it; the addition of bitters promotes its 
cathartic activity. • 

Administratwn, — ^The dose in powder is Jss to Jij ] but it 
is usually given in infusion (gj to boiling water Oj, with 
coriander, 5J)* one-third for a dose, repeated. Confectio 
sennas (made with senna, coriander, liquorice^ figs, and pulps , > 
of prunes, tamarinds, and purging cassia), is an excellent mild \ 
cathartic, much used for pregnant women, dose ^iy, of the 
fluid extract, the dose is f^ss; syrup, used for children, dose 
f Ji to fjij ; tincture of senna and jalap, dose fjss to fjj. 

Cassia Marilandica — American Senna — or Wild Senna 
(Nat. Ord, Fabaceae), possesses cathartic properties similar 
to those of imported senna, but is less active. It is an indi- 
genous plant, common in the Southern and Western States, 
growing to the height of three or four feet, with alternate 
leaves, composed of from eight to ten pairs of oblong, lanceo- 
late, pale-green leaflets, and bearing handsome golden-yellow 
flowers, and a pendulous fruit two to four inches long. An 
infusion of the leaflets is given in doses one-third larger 
than those of senna. 

DRASTIC CATHARTICS. 

JALAPA — JALAP. 

Jalap ig fKe boot of Ipomsea Jalapa (Nat. Ord. Convolvu- y 
lacese), a climbing plant of Mexico, which derives its name 
from the city of Jalapa, near Vera Cruz. The roots are im- 
ported either whole or in slices. When entire, they vary 
in size and shape from a walnut to a large pear, are hard and 
heavy — externally, brown and wrinkled, and internally gray- 
ish. They have a heavy, sweetish, rather nauseous smell, and 
a sweetish, acrid^ disagreeable taste. They yield their virtuA^ 

1ft* 
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partly to water; parti; to alcohol, and completely to dilated 
alcohol. In the shops, jalap is kept in the state of powder, 
which is of a yellowiah-gray colour. Its active principle is 
a peculiar resin; it contaiDs also starch and gum, which are 
apt to be attacked bj worms, the worm-eaten pieces becoming 
thus the most active. 

EffecUand Uiee. — Jalapisapowerfol hydragogne cathartic, 
operating with great promptnesB, and often causing much 
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pain. In over-doses, it may produce dangerous hypercathar- 
sis. It is employed as a hydragogue in dropsy, when it is 
often combined with cream of tartar ', as a revulsive in cere- 
bral and other affections; and to increase the activity of 
calomel in bilious fevers. Dose, gr. xv to xxx — in combina- \? 
tion gr. X. Of the extract, which is made with diluted alco- 
hol, and contains the resin and gum, the dose is one half that 
of jalap. The compound powder of jalap contains one part 
of jalap and two parts of cream of tartar. The tincture (§ vi to 
diluted alcohol Oij), is added to cathartic mixtures. 

PODOPHTLLUM — MAT-APPLB. 

Podophyllum peltatum, May-apple, or Mandrake (Nat. 
Ord, Banunculacese), is a very common indigenous, herba- 
ceous plant, with a long, creeping, perennial root, and an up- 
right stem stbout a foot high, separating at top into two 
petioles, each supporting a large peltate leaf, divided into five 
or six lobes.. At the fork of the petioles it bears a single 
flower, which appears in May, the fruit ripening in September. 
The BOOT, which is the part used, is found in the shops in 
wrinkled, jointed pieces, about two lines in diameter, of a 
brown colour externally, and yellowish wit^hin. The powder 
is yellowish-gray, and has a sweetish smell ; its taste is at 
first sweetish, afterwards bitter, acrid, and nauseous. Diluted 
alcohol is the best solvent of podophyllum, which has been 
found to contain two resinous cathartic principles, both soluble 
in alcohol. 

Effects and Uses, — ^This is an active hydragogue cathartic, 
analogous in its operation to jalap, for which it might very 
well be substituted. It is an ingredient in several cathartic 
nostrums. Dose, in powder, ^i; of the Vx^rac* (prepared like '. 
the extract of jalap), gr. v to gr. xv. 

SC AMMONIUM — SOAMMONT. 

Scammony is the concrete juice of the root of Convol- 
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Yulus Scammonia (Nat. Ord, Conyolyiilacead); a twining 
plant of Syria. The finest kind is the product of exudation, 
from the sliced root; but most of the drug which reaches U8 
is probably obtained by expression. It comes from the Le- 
vant. Genuine scammony, termed Virgin Scammony, occurs 
in light; irregular, friable pieces^ covered with a whitish-gray 
powder^ and breaking with a bright, greenish fracture. The 
scammony of the shops, which is always more or less adulte- 
rated, is in hard, heavy, saucer-shaped cakes, from four to six 
inches in diameter (sometimes broken into pieces), of a dark 
ash or slate colour. The powder is light-gray; the [smell 
disagreeable, like that of old cheese ; the taste at first feeble, 
afterwards bitterish 'and acrid. Scammony is a gum-resin, 
its active ingredient being resiii, which constitutes more than 
three-fourths of the weight of good scammony. It is partially 
dissolved by water, more largely by alcohol and ether. 

A factitious scammony, made in France, and known as 
Montpelier Scammony , is occasionally imported into the United 
States. It is blacker than the genuine article, has a feeble, 
balsamic odour, and a very bitter nauseous taste. 

Effects and Uses, — Scammony is an energetic hydragogue 
cathartic, operating sometimes with great violence, and seldom 
given, except in combination with other cathartics. Dose^ 
gr. V to gr. XV of the pure drug, gr. x to gr. xxx of tiie drug 
of the shops. It is much used in the form of compound ex- 
tract of cohcynth, 

Helleborus Niger — Black Hellebore. — ^The root of 
Helleborus Niger, Black Hellebore, or Christmas Rose (Nat. 
Ord, Eanunculacead), a mountainous . European plant, at one 
time enjoyed much reputation as a hydragogue cathartic and 
emmenagogue. It is now little used, and only as an emmena- 
gogue. Dose of the powdered root or extract, gr. x to gr. 
of the tincture (3iv to diluted alcohol Oij), f 5ss to f3i. 
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COLOCYNTHIS — COLOCTNTH. 



Colocynth is the fruit of Citrullus Colocynthis or Bitter 
Cucumber (Nat Ord. Cucurbitaceae), an annual plant of the 
south of Europe and parts of Asia and Africa, resembling the 
common watermelon. The fruit is peeled and dried for ex- 
portation, and comes to us from the Levant. It consists of 
light, whitish, spongy balls, about the size of a small orange, 
filled with numerous seeds. For medicinal use, the pulp only 
is employed, and the seeds, which are inactive, are rejected. 
The pulp has a feeble odour, and a nauseous, intensely bitter 
taste. It yields its virtues to both water and alcohol, and con- 
tains a peculiar bitter principle, termed colocynthinj resin, &c. 

Effects and Uses, — Colocynth is a violent hydragogue ca- 
thartic, acting sometimes very harshly even in small doses, 
and in over-doses producing dangerous, and occasionally fatal 
enteric inflammation. The dose is gr. v to gr. x. It is seldom, 
however, administered alone. In the form of compound ex- 
tract (which contains also aloes, scammony, and cardamoms), 
it is a favourite prescription— dose, gr. v-xx; and the com- 
pound extract, combined with extract of jalap, calomel, and 
gamboge, constitutes a very popular cathartic compound, 
known as the compound cathartic pills, 

OAHBOGIA — OAHBOOE. 

Gamboge is a gum-resin, procured in Siam and Cochin- 
China, from a tree which has never yet been examined by 
botanists. The juice is said to be collected, as it exudes from 
the wounded bark of the tree, in cocoa-nut shells, and is after- 
wards rolled into cylinders, or transferred to earthen jars to 
dry; it is sometimes also received into the hollow joints of 
the bamboo. It is imported from Canton and Calcutta, and 
occurs in cylindrical rolls from one to three inches in diameter, 
of an orange colour, known as pipe gamboge j or in irregular 
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masses (which are less pure), weighing two or three pounds 
or more, called cake or lump gamboge. G-ood gamboge is 
opaque, brittle, inodorous, nearly insipid, and breaks with a 
yitreous fracture ; its powder is bright-yellow. It is a gum- 
resin, forming a yellow opaque emulsion with water, and a 
golden-yellow solution with alcohol. 

Effects and Uses, — Gamboge is a powerful hydragogue, and 
in over-doses has proved fatal. It is employed in obstinate 
constipation — in dropsies, combined with cream of tartar or 
jalap — and has been given to destroy tsDuia. Dose, gr. ij to gr. 
yi. It is often prescribed with other and milder cathartics, to 
promote and accelerate their action. 

ELATBBIUM. 

Elatcrium is a substance deposited by the juice of the 
FRUIT of Momordica Elaterium, or Squirting Cucumber (JVat. 
Ord, Cucurbitacesd), an annual vine of the South of Europe, 
now cultivated in England. The fruit has the shape of a 
small oval cucumber, and, when fully ripe, separates from the 
peduncle, and throws out its juice and seeds with considerable 
force, throu^ an opening in the base. Pure elaterium is 
obtained by slicing the fruit and allowing the juice to drun 
through a sieve. The juice deposits a sediment, which dries 
in very light, thin, nearly flat, pulverulent, greenish-gray 
cakes, and is the genuine elaterium. It is almost inodorous, 
and has a bitter, acrid taste. The commercial elaterium, which 
is obtained chiefly from England, is made by expression. The 
drug is to be considered inferior when it is dark-coloured, 
much curled, and hard. Elaterium yields its virtues to alco- 
hol and not to water. Its active principle is called elaterin, 
and proves powerfully cathartic in doses of y^ to ^ of a 
grain. 

Effects and Uses, — Elaterium is a hydragogue cathartic of 
great violence of operation, and in over-doses has frequently 
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proved fatal. It has also a diuretic action. It is a very effi- 
cient remedy in the treatment of dropsies, and is also a useful 
revulsive in cerebral affections; but, in administering it, con- 
siderable caution is required. Boie of the pure drug' (termed 
Clutterhuck*8 elaterium), gr. i; of the drug of the shops, 
gr. i to gr. ij ; but it is most safely given in divided doses. 

OLEUM TIG L II — OBOTON OIL. 

Croton oil is obtained from the seeds of Croton Tig- 
lium (Nat Ord. Euphorbiaceae), a small tree of the East 
Indies. The Croton seeds resemble the Castor seeds in shape 
and size, and consist of a blackish shell, sometimes covered 
with a yellowish-brown epidermis, and enclosing a yellowish 
oily kernel. They are highly irritant and cathartic, but are 
not imported into this country. They contain a volatile oil, 
a FIXED oiir, resin, crotonic acid, &c. The cboton oil of the 
shops is obtained by expression, and is a mixture of the fixed oil 
proper, the resin, and crotonic acid. It is made both in India 
and England ; the Indian oil being of a pale straw-colour, and 
the English reddish-brown. It has a viscid consistence, which 
is increased by age, a faint peculiar odour, and an extremely 
acrid, pungent taste ; it iff soluble in ether and the volatile 
and fixed oils, and partially so in alcohol. 

Physiological Effects, — Croton oil, taken internally, is a 
powerful hydragogue purgative, occasionally increasing also 
the secretion from the kidneys. One or two drops are usually 
sufficient to produce active catharsis, but sometimes as much 
as eight or ten drops may be taken without affecting ,the 
bowels. It operates very speedily, often causing evacuatiums 
in half an hour, and is apt to produce considerable depression 
of the vascular system. In over-doses, it has frequently proved 
fatal. Rubhed on the skin, croton oil causes rubefaction and 
a pustular or vesicular eruption ; and rubbed over the abdo- 
men, it will sometimes purge. 
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Medicinal Uses. — Croton oil, from the smallness of the 
dose required, and the speediness of its action, is an extremely 
valuable purgative in obstinate constipation, and in cerebral 
disorders, particularly coma. As a counter-irritantj it is ex- 
tensively employed in pulmonary and laryngeal affections, 
diseases of the joints, &c. Dose, one or two drops, made into 
pill, with bread-crumbs. For external use, it may be diluted 
with one or two parts of olive oil or oil of turpentine. 

mercurial cathartics. 

The preparations of mercury, employed as cathartics, are 
calomely blue pill, and mercury with chalk. Their purgative 
effects depend partly on the increased flow of bile which they 
occasion, and partly on the stimulus which they give to secre- 
tion from the mucous follicles of the intestinal canal, and 
from the pancreas. They are rarely employed alone, o^kig 
to the slowness and uncertainty of their action; but are usually 
combined with, or followed by other cathartics (as jalap, sennay 
rhubarb, compound extract of colocynth, or some of the saline 
preparations). The mercurial cathartics are usually adminis- 
tered with a view of combining a purgative action with an 
effect on the secretions, particularly that of the liver ; also, 
as anthelmintics ; and as revulsives in cerebral and other af- 
fections. They are well adapted to infantile cases, from the 
facility of their administration, and are especially beneficial 
in the ephemeral febrile attacks to which children are subject; 
they, moreover, rarely produce salivation in children. 

Hydrargyri Chloridum Mite — Mild Chloride of 
Mercury, or Calomel. — (Noticed at length under the head 
of Alteratives), Dose, as a cathartic, gr. vi to xij, in pill or in 
powder, with syrup or molasses; to be followed, in from four 
to six hours, by some other cathartic. Sometimei| when 
it is exhibited with a view to a full action on the liver, 
gr. i or ij may be given every hour or two until the whole pur- 
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gative dose is taken ; or^ it may be administered at bed-time, 
with an aperient draught the next morning. For children, 
larger doses are required in proportion than for adults : gr. 
iij — ^vi may be given to a child two or three years old. Calo- 
mel occasionally causes griping pain in the bowels, with 
bilious vomiting; this is attributable, not to any irritable 
qualities in the medicine, but to the acrid character of the 
bile secreted. Calomel is an ingredient of the Comjpound 
Catkartie Pills. 

Pilule Hydrargyri — Mercurial Pills, — commonly 
called Blue Pills (see Alteratives), are analogous in their ca- 
thartic action to calomel, but milder. They are given in 
about the same doses, and in the same combinations, &c. 

Hydrargyrum cum Creta — ^Mercury with Chalk, — 
(see Alteratives), combines antacid with mercurial effects. It 
is a very mild preparation — ^weaker than even blue pill. It 
is used as a laxative, in bowel-complaints and other affections 
of children. Dose, gr. v — ^xx for adults ; for childred, gr. ij 
or iij to gr. viij or x, in powder, and not in pill. 

ENEMATA. 

In cases of irritability of the stomach — or with the view 
of hastening the action of cathartics taken by the mouth — or 
to remove feculent accumulations in the lower bowels — or to 
relieve tympanitis — or for the purpose of revulsion, cathartic 
enemata are frequently administered. 

When it is desired simply to open the bowels mechani- 
cally, tepid water, flaxseed tea, or other demulcent infusion 
may be employed. The common laxative enema consists of 
a tablespoonful of common salt, molasses, and lard or olive 
oil, each, in two-thirds of a pint of warm water ; castor oil, or 
Epsom salty may be « added to increase the cathartic effect. 
Senna tea, or some other cathartic infusion, is often employed. 
To relieve flatulency, oil of turpentine (f Sss to f ^i, in emul- 
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sion); or Milk of assafetida (f^ij to fSiv)^ nuij Be giyen. 
The latter is an excellent preparation in infantile cases. 

ORDER UI. — ^DIAPHORETICS. 

Diaphoretics (from iim^^^nf, I trangpire), called also 9udo- 
rtficty are medicines which promote transpiration from the 
skin. The action of the cutaneous exhalants may be increased 
by various means. The mere introduction of a large quantity 
of fluid into the system will produce sweating, if thoskin be kept 
warm. Exercise and a warm temperature, by determining a 
flow of blood to the cutaneous vessels, act in the same way. 
Nauseants occasion diaphoresis, by relaxing the orifices of the 
cutaneous vessels; stimulants, by exciting them to increased 
secretion. Diaphoretics are employed therapeutically, for their 
cvacuant, revulsive, and alterative effects, and to promote ab- 
sorption. Different classes of diaphoretics are required for 
different morbid conditions. 

1. Nauseating Diaphoretics, — Most of the emeticSy in naa- 
seating doses, produce a powerful relaxing diaphoretic action, 
and arc much employed, with this view, in inflammatory cases, 
when not contra-indicated by the presence of gastric irrita- 
bility. The I^EPARATIONS OF ANTIMONY (scc p. 150), and 
Ipecaguanua (see p. 1G2), are chiefly resorted to as naa- 
seating diaphoretics. Ipecacuanha is often given, as a dia- 
phoretic, in combination with opium, in the form of Ihver^s 
Powder (sec p. 41). 

2. Refrigerant Diaphoretics, — ^The saline and ethereal 
preparations classed as refrigerants (see p. 153), produce a 
gentle relaxing diaphoretic action, unattended with nausea. 
They are used to allay febrile excitement. 

3. Stimulating DiapJioretics, — ^This group includes the dif- 
fusible stimulants, aromatic substances generally, of every 
class, and many narcotics, particularly opium and camphor. 
They are contra-indicated in high inflammation, but are very 
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serviceable in rheumatic and pulmonary affections, after vas' 
cnlar excitement has been reduced, and in all diseases where 
the surface of the body is cold. Opium, in the form of Dover's 
Pmcder, maybe employed in inflammatory eases, where other 
stimulating diaphoretics are inadmissiblcj and is given with ad- 
vantage in an early stage of acute rheumatism, dysentery, and 
catarrh, unless the action of the pulse be very strong, when 
depletion should bo previously resorted to. The operation of 
the diaphoretic stimulants is promoted by the free use of warm 
diluent drinks, and warm covering to the body. 

4. Alterative Diaphoretics. — Under this head are eompriaed 
a class of diaphoretic medicines, which produce a gradual and 
nearly insensible increase of the cutaneous secretion, and are 
supposed to promote the elimination of noxious matters from 
the blood, through the vessels of the skin. They are employed 
chiefly in chronic rhoumatio and cutaneons afi'cetiona, and in 
secondary syphilis. 

ALTEBATIV2 DIAPHOB£TI0S. 



The name Sarsaparilla is applied to the roots of Smilas 
officinalis and other species of Smilax (Nat. Ord. Smilacese), 
twining, prickly shrubs of Mesico, Guatemala, and the warm 
countries of South America, The roots consist of numerous 
wrinkled, slender pieces, of the average thickness of a writing 
quill, several feet long, springing from a common head or 
rhizoma, and are frequently found in the shops with portions 
of the stems attached. Several varieties aro known : 1. 
Honduras SarsapariUOf the most common variety in the 
United States, comes in bundles two or three feet long, com- 
posed of several roots folded lengthwise, of a dirty grayish or 
reddish-brown colour. 2. Jamaica Sarmparilla, which is 
probably derived also from Central America, comes in 
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shorter bundles, and is known by the red ooloor of the epi- 
dermis. 3. Vera Oruz Sarsaparttta has smaller radicles than 
the Honduras variety. 4. Brazilian SaruiparUla is dis- 
tinguished by the amylaceous character of its interior stmo- 
ture. 5. Caracca^ SarsapariUa comes from La Guayra^ and 
resembles the Brazilian. 

Sarsaparilla roots consist of a whitish, brown, or pink cor- 
tical portion, covered with a thin gray, brown, or red epi- 
dermis, and enclosing a layer of whitish ligneous fibre, and a 
central pith. The cortical portion is more active than the 
interior portions ; the central medulla contains a good deal of 
starch. Sarsaparilla, in the dried state, is nearly inodorous, 
but its decoction has a strong smell. It has a mucilaginous, 
slightly bitter taste, and, when chewed for some time, pro- 
duces a persistent acrid impression on the mouth; this acridity 
of taste is the criterion of good sarsaparilla. Water and 
diluted alcohol extract its virtues, but they are impaired by 
long boiling. It contains an active principle, called smilacin 
or sanaparillin, starch, resin, extractive, -&c. It has lately 
been announced that iodine, in the form of iodide of potas- 
sium, has been detected in sarsaparilla. 

Effects and U»e$, — ^The physiological effects of sarsaparilla, 
beyond a slight diaphoretic action, are not very obvious ; in 
large doses, it occasionally produces nausea and vomiting. Its 
efficacy, however, in eradicating various morbid symptoms is 
well established, and its mode of action, though obscure, is gene- 
rally attributed to a purifying influence on the blood, through 
the function of the skin. It is employed in secondary syphilis, 
particularly where the disease resists or is aggravated by the 
use of mercury; also in chronic rheumatism, skin diseases, 
and cachectic conditions of the system generally. 

Administration, — Dose, of the powder j Jss, three or four 
times a day — not much used, however, in this form ; of the 
infusion (gi to boiling water Oj), fjij to fjiv, three times a 



day. The eoTnpound decoction is made by boiling aarsaparilla 
with saasafraa, gnaiacum wood, liquorice-root, and mezereon. 
The compound s^rup (which eontains also guaiacum wood, roae 
leaves, senna, liquorioe-root, and the oils of sassafras, anise, 
and partridge-berry), is a favourite preparation. Dose, fjss, 
three times a day. Of the alcoholic extract, which is a good 
preparation, the dose is gr. s to gr. sx, three or four tirnes a 
day. The _0iiid extract is a compound preparation, having 
the ingredients of the oomponnd decoction, except the guaia- 
cum — dose, f5J, three or four times a day. 



The ROOT of Aratia Nudicaulia, False Saraaparilla, or Small 
Spikenard (A'a(. Ord. Araliaoeaj), a small, indigenous, peren- 
nial plant, possesses alterative diaphoretic properties similar 
to those of sarsaparilla, and is employed as a substitute for it, 
in the same manner and doses. 

The ROOT of A racemosa, or Arnencan Spilienard, and 
the BARK of A. spinosa, or Angelica-l^ee, are also employed 
OS alterative diaphoretics. 



Guaiacum Wood, or Lignum Vita, and Guaiac, are pro- 
ducts of Guaiacum officinale (^Nat. Ord. Zygophyllacefo), a 
large evergreen tree of South America and the West Indies. 
The WOOD, which is remarkable for its hardness and density, 
is imported in logs ot billets, covered with a thick gray bark^ 
the outer portion or eapwood is of a pa!e-jeliow colour, the 
inner of an olive-brown. It is usually kept in the shops in 
the state of shavings or raspings; they are inodorous, unless 
heated, and when chewed for some time, they have a bitterish, 
pungent taste. Guaiacum wood yields its virtues to alcohol. 
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and partially to water ; they depend on the guiiae contained 
in the wood. 

Guaiac is the concrete juice of Quaiacum officinale. It 
is obtained by spontaneous ezndfttioii, or by incisions made 
in the trunk, or by boiling the chips in a solution of salt, and 
skimming off the matter which rises to the surface. It comes 
in large, irregular, semi-trani^Mxent, brittle pieces, of varying 
size — externally, of a de^p green or olive colour, and inter- 
nally, red. It has a slight, balsamic odour, which is rendered 
stronger by heat, and, though at first nearly tasteless, leaves 
a hot, acrid sensation in the mouth and throat. Water dis- 
solves it partially, alcohol completely. It consists chiefly of 
a peculiar resinoid prineiple, called guaiacin or guaxacic 
acid, which is decomposed by the mineral acids. 

Effects and Uses, — Guaiacum wood and guaiac are stimu- 
lant diaphoretics, and in large doses cathartic. They are 
principally used for their alterative virtues in chronic rheu- 
matism, secondary syphilis, and skin diseases. They are 
considered also to possess emmenagogue properties, and are 
employed in amenorrhcea and dysmenorrhoea. 

Administration.^^ Cfttaiacum wood is used only as an in- 
gredient in the compound decoction and syrup of sarsapa- 
riUa. Pose of guaicu:, gr. x to gr. xxx, in pill or emulsion, 
sometimes combined with alkalies. The tincture (Ibss to 
alcohol Oij), and ammoniated tincture (^iv to ar. sp. of am- 
monia Oiss), are much used in chronic rheumatism; the 
former is given also in amenorrhoea, — dose, f 5i three or four 
times a day. They are decomposed by water. 

MEZEBEUM — MEZBBEON. 

Mezereon is the bark of Daphne Mezereum, and Daphne 
Gnidium (Nat, Ord. Thymelaceae), European shrubs, which 
grow to the height of four or five feet. The root*bark is the part 
employed in Great Britain, but the bark of our shops, which is 
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brongbt &om Germany, is the stem-bark. It comea in 
Btripa, from two to four feet long, and un iDch or less in' 
breadth,, folded in baudles, or wrapped in tho shape of balls. 
It bas a thin, grayish, or led dish-brown, wrinkled epidermis, 
and a tough, pliable, whitish inner bark. When fresh, it has 
a faint nanseoua smell, but when dry, it is nearly inodorous. 
Ita taste is at first sweetish, afterwards highly acrid. It 
yields ita virtues to water by decoction, and contains a pecu- 
liar crystalline principle, called dapknin, and a, resin, to 
which it owes its acridity. 

E^cls and Uees. — The topical action of mezereon is irri- 
tant and veaieant. When swallowed in large quantities, it is 
highly acrid ; in raedicinai doses, it promotes the action of 
the secreting and exhaling organs, particularly the skin and 
kidneys. It is chiefly employed in conjunction with sarsapa- 
rilla (in the compound decoction, &c.), as an alterative dia- 
phoretic, in rheumatic, syphilitic, and cutaneous affections. 
As a masticatory., it has been chewed for the relief of paraly- 
sis of the mnscles of deglutition. The oiniment is used as a 
stimulating application to blistered surfacca and indolent 



This is the bark of the boot of Sassafras ofEcinale (JVcK. 
Ord. Lauraceffi), an indigenous tree of middling size. The 
bark is found in the shops in small irregular pieces of a cin- 
namon colour, sometimes invested with u brownish epidermis. 
It has a highly fragrant odour, and a sweetish aromatic taste. 
Its yirtues are extracted by water and alcohol, and reside in 
a volatile oil (oleum saiea/rax.) 

Effects and U»es. — Sassafras bark is a mild stimulant alte- 
rative diaphoretic, used chiefly in combination with sarsapa- 
j-iila. Its principal virtues are probably aromatic. Dose of 
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tho oily two to ten drops. (For Sauafras FSA, see Demul- 

cenU,) 

ORDSB iT.^— snnuEncito 

Diuretics (from ^lo, thoroughly ^ and oup^^ I make VHUer), 
are medicines which excite the secretion of nrine. The flow 
of orinc may bo promoted indirectly, by increasing the quan- 
tity of fluid taken into the stomachy or by the remoyal of 
causes which check its secretion^ or by mental emotion, a 
cool temperature, &c. It is promoted direcdy by the use of 
medicinal agents which specifically affect the kidneys ; they 
are termed diuretics. A large proportion of diuretic medi- 
cines are found among the agents which influence other secre- 
tions, particularly diaphoretics. The functions of transpira- 
tion and urination arc to some extent vicarious, and the same 
articles will prove diaphoretic or diuretic, as their action 
may be directed to tho skin or kidneys. External warmth 
and warm drinks determine the action of such medicines to 
the skin ; and, on tho other hand, if the skin be kept cool, 
and cool diluents freely administered, the secretion from the 
kidneys is promoted. 

McnnorrheticSf or medicines which have a special action 
on tho mucous membranes, exert also a diuretic influence — 
probably tho result of the stimulating impression which they 
make on the mucous membrane of the urinary passages. 
When the action of the kidneys is obstructed by disease of 
the heart, sedatives prove diuretic, by their tranquillizing in- 
fluence on the action of the heart. In cases of obstruction of 
the portal system, mercurials increase the efficacy of the diu- 
retics proper ; and also cathartics, by stimulating the flow of 
bile and of the pancreatic juice. 

The principal therapeutic employment of diuretics is topro^ 
mote the absorption of dropsical effusions. They are also use- 
ful, in nephritic disorders attended with obstructed secretion ; 
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in stone or grayel^ with the view of rendering the urine more 
dilute; and they may be resorted to as evacuants, to reduce 
inflammation. 

As diuretics act by becoming absorbed, they should be ad- 
ministered in a very diluted state, to prevent a cathartic effect. 

The following groups of medicines^ noticed under other 
headS; are employed also as diuretics : — 

1. The Saline and Ethereal Refrigerants (see p. 153). 

2. The Alkaline Carbonates (see Antacids)) and the Alkor- 
line SaltSf which contain a vegetable acid, as the acetates, 
citrates, and tartrates. The acid tartrate of potassa, or cream 
or TARTAR (see p. 176), is a very active diuretic. 

Potass^ Agjstas — ^Acetate op Potassa. — ^This salt, 
formerly termed sal diureticus, from its decided diuretic action, 
is made by saturating acetic acid with e^bonate of potassa. 
It is white, when pure, of a warm, pungent taste, very deli- 
quescent, and soluble in water and alcohol. In small doses, 
it is diuretic; in larger doses, gently cathartic. It is a good 
deal employed as a diuretic in dropsies, and has abo been 
found usefiil as an alterative in cutaneous affections. Dose^ 
9i to 51; 3 or 4 times a day. 

3. Sedatives (see p. 147), particularly Digitalis (see p. 
148), which is very much employed in cardiac dropsies^ in 
combination with squill. 

4. Blennorrhetics (see p. 211), particularly the oleo-resins. 

5. Most of the Stimulating Diaphoretics, 

6. Among Astringents, UYA URSI (p. 120), and Pipsissewa 
(p. 121). 

special diuretics. 

80ILLA — SQUILL. 

Squill is the bulb of Scilla maritima (Nat. Ord, Liliaceae), 
a perennial plant, which grows on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. It has fibrous roots, attached to a roundish-ovate 
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bulb, from which both the leaves and flower-stem spring di- 
rectlj; the latter appearing first; the leaves are broad-lanceo- 
late, and from 12 to 18 inches long; the stem is about two 
feet high; and bears pale, yellowish-green flowers. 

The fresh bulb is pyriform, of the size of the fist to that of a 
child's head, and consists of thick, fleshy, concentric scales, atte- 
nuated at their edges, and attached to a rudimentary stem; the 
outer scales are very thin and papery. Two kinds of squill bulbs 
are met with, the white and the red, which differ only in the 
colour of their scales, and are identical in medicinal virtues. 
Both abound in a viscid, acrid juice, which is very much di- 
minished by drying, with little loss of medicinal power. For 
importation, squill is usually sliced and dried, and is found 
in the shops in white or yellowish-white pieces, which, when 
dry, are brittle, but, when moist, flexible. They absorb mois- 
ture readily, and should be kept in well-stoppered bottles. 
They have a feeble odour, a bitter, nauseous, acrid taste, and 
yield their virtues to water, alcohol, and vinegar. A bitter 
principle, called Killitin, has been obtained from squill. 

Physiohgical Effects. — ^In small doses, squill promotes se- 
cretion from the mucous membranes and the kidneys — ^its diu- 
retic effect being much the most marked and constant. In 
larger doses, it excites nausea, vomiting, and occasionally 
purging ; and, in excessive doses, it acts as an acro-narootle 
poison— gr. xxiv having proved fatal. 

Medicinal Uses, — Squill is employed- principally in the 
treatment of dropsy ; it should not be used, however, in cases 
complicated with granular disease of the kidneys or inflam- 
mation of the bladder. Digitalis is much prescribed in com- 
bination with squill in the treatment of cardiac dropsies, and 
calomel is often added with a view to its action on the absorb- 
ents. As a blennorrhetic expectorant, squill is an excellent 
remedy in chronic and subacute bronchial affections ; it is, 
however, improper in inflammatory cases. As an emetic^ 
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squill is too dangerous for general use; but it forma an in- 
gredient in some emetic preparations administered in croup. 

Administralion. — Doae, a8 a diuretic or acpeclorant, gr. i, V^ 
repeated and gradually inereased till nausea supervenes. Gr. , 

yi to gr. xij will vomit. Of the acelum sciUee (^iv to diluted 
acetic acid Oij), the dose is, i^zxz to f5ij ; of the oxymel 
(vinegar of S,, mixed with honey), f5i— ij; of thesyrwp, £51; of 
the compound si/rup, known'as hive-syrup (which contains also 
Boneka and tartar emetic, and is much used for children in 
oronp), 10 drops U) f5i, according to the age; of the tinclure 
(|iv to diluted alcohol Oij), 20 to 40 drops. 



Colchicum antnmnale, or Meadow-Saffron (Nat. Ord. M&: 
lanthace^e), \s a small, perennial, bulhous plant, which grows 
wild, in moist meadows, in England and other temperate parts 
of Europe, The bulb, or corm, as it is botanically termed, 
appears in mid-summer as a lateral offset from the corm of the 
preceding year, and sends up the flower-stem in the autumn — 
the leaves and fruit following in the snccceding spring. The 
leaves are broadly lanceolate, about five inches long; the 
flowers of a Hlao or light-purple colour ; and the fruit oblong, 
elliptical and three-celled. 

The CORMS and seeds are the portions used medicinally. 
The corms are gathered in July, jnst before the sprouting of the 
flower from the young corm. They are somewhat like tulip 
bulbs in appearance, but solid and not composed of scales. They 
arc covered by an external brown membrane, and an inner red- 
diah-yellow one. Internally, they are white, fleshy, and solid, 
and contain an acrid, bitter, milky juice. Aa found in tho 
shops, they are in the dried state, sometimes whole, but usually 
cut into transverse slices about an eighth of an inch thick, with 
a notch on one side, and deprived of the outer brown mem- 
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brane. They have a bircine odour, and a bitter, hot, and 
acrid taste. The seeds are brown, about the size of black 
mustard-seeds, inodorous, and have a bitter, acrid taste; they 
are less apt to be injured by drying than the corms. 

Colchicum corms and seeds yield their virtues to vinegar 
and alcohol: they both contain a peculiar alkaloid active prin- 
ciple, termed colchxcia, which is a powerful poison. 

Physiological Effects. — Colchicum is a local irritant. Taken 
internally, in small doses, it stimulates the secretions gene- 
rally; in larger doses, it produces nausea, vomiting, and 
purging, and commonly a reduction of the frequency of the 
pulse; in excessive doses, it is an acro-narcotic pobon. 
Although placed among the diuretics, colchicum does not 
evince a more decided action on the kidneys thaii on other 
secretions, as those of the skin, liver, and mucous membranes. 

Medicinal Uses. — Colchicum has long enjoyed a high repu- 
tation in the treatment of gout ; and, although its modus me- 
dendi is rather obscure, it is universally admitted to possess 
a more decided control over the disease than any other remedy. 
Its efficacy is probably owing to a combined sedative, anodyne^ 
and eccritio action. It is usually administered in repeated 
doses, till an effect is produced on the bowels ; Epsom s&lt 
and magnesia are often combined with it, as in the celebrated 
Scudamore's draught (magnesia, gr. xv to xx, sulphate of 
magnesia Ji to Jij ; vinegar of colchicum f5i to fjij? in any 
pleasant vehicle). When it is desired to act on the kidneys 
and skin rather than the bowels, opiates are sometimes 
given with it. In rheumatism, colchicum is also emr 
ployed, but with less marked success than in gout. It has 
been occasionally resorted to as a diuretic in dropsy, as a se- 
dative in febrile and inflammatory diseases, as an anthelmintic, 
as an expectorant, and in some nervous affections. 

Administration. — ^Dose of the corm or seeds, in powder, gr. 
ij to gr. viij ; the seeds are preferred. The liquid prepara- 
tions^ which are more generally used than the powder, are : — 
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The vinegar (aceluta) (gij of the toot to diluted acetic acid 
Oij), dose, SO dropa to fjij ; wine of the root (ttij to sherry 
wine Oij), dose, ngi to fgi; wtne of the seeds (gir to wine 
Oij), doBe, f Ji— ij ; tiricture of the teedg (Siv to diluted aloq- 
hol Oij), dose, f5ss to fS'j- -Ai ocelic extract of the root is 
■Ibo employed — dose, gr. i-ij. 



This is an herbaceous plant (^Nat. Ord. Mclanthaceas) of the 
mountainous parts of Europe. The rhikoma is the officinal 
portion. It occurs in small, rough, wrinkled cylindrical or 
conical pieces, blackish externally and whitish internally ; its 
odour, in the dried state, is feeble, its taste at first sweetish, 
afterwards bitterish, acrid, and burning. The modicinul vir- 
tues reside in an alkaloid called veralria. 

Effect» and Cies, — White hellehore is an active acrid me- 
dicine, resembling colchicum in its cfieuts on the secretions 
and nervous system, and was formerly much employed in the 
same cirelo of diseases ; the Tiolenoe of its operation has led, 
however, to ita abandonment from general use as an internal 
remedy. Dose, gr. i to 3i. A wine is officinal, but is little 
used ; the ointment is applied ia itoh. The powder is em- 
ployed as an errhinc. 



V. Viride, American Hellebore, Indian Poke, or Poke Root 
(JV(i(. Ord. Melanthaoese), is an indigenous swampy plant, 
from 3 to 6 feet high, with greenish-yellow flowers. The 
snizoMA, jvhich is the officinal portion, hears a close rcsem- 
blanee to that of V. albam, in both sensible properties and 
medicinal effects and uses, and is thought also to contain 
veratria. Dose, gr. ij to gr. iv, of the puwder; of a tincture 
(Jvi to alcohol Oi), f5ss to f5i ; of an extract, gr. sa to gr. i. 

Veeatbia is usually obtained from Cevadilla, the seeds of 
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Veratram Sabadilla {Nat. Ord. Helanthaoete), a plant of 
Mexico. It IB a. grayish or browiuBh-white alkaline pnlveni' 




lent Bubstancc, witbout odoar, and of a very acrid taste; 
scarcely ioluble in cold water, but readily Holnble in alcohol. 
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Its effects aro locally those of an iiritaat, and when rubbed on 
tho skin it causes a sensation of heat and tingling. Taken 
internally, in small doses, it stimiilat«B the Bocretions, and, in 
excessive doses, is a violent poison. It has been used inter- 
nally/ in nervous disorders, dropsies, gout, rhoumatism, &o., 
in doses of gr. J^ to gr. i, repeated; but its principal em- 
ployment is external, in the form of ointment (gt. x-zx to 
lard 3i), or dissolved in alcohol, as an application to 
tic and ncaralgic parts. 






This is an indigenous herbaceous plant (A'a/. Ord. Apocy- 
naceao), growing to the height of two or three feet, with 
oblong-ovate leaves, and small, greenish, campanulate flowers. 
The ROOT ia the officinal portion : it is of a yellowish-brown 
colour when young, and of a dark-chestaut when old, has & 
strong odour, and a nauseous, acrid, bitter taste. The fresh 
root, when wounded, pours out a milky juioe : it yields its 
virtues to water and alcohol, and contains tannic and gallic 
acids, gum, rcsiu, a bitter principle, &c. 

Effects and Uses. — Indian Hemp (which ia not to be oon- 
foooded with Cannabis Indica, p. 56), ia an emeto-cathartio, 
diuretic, diaphoretic, and sedative. It is chiefly employed in 
the treatment of dropsy, in the tormoi rlecoctimi (gss to water 
Oiss, boiled to Oj), of which f aj—ij may be taken two or 
three times a day, 



Leontodon Taraxacum, or Dandelion (JVa(. Oril. Astcroceic), 
is a small herbaceous, perennial plant, common to most parts 
of the world, and found abundantly throughout the United 
States. It has a fusiform root, which sends up numerous 
long, sinuated, bright-green leaves, and flower-stems, about 
BIX inches high, bearing golden-yellow flowers. The koot 
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ia the officinal portion. In the fresli state, it ia several inclies 
long, branolied, fleshy, of a light-hrown colour eKtcrnally, 
whitish witliin, and abounds in a milky juice; thc/reiih root 
is preferable for use. When dried, it is sliruaken, wrinkled, 
and brittle. It is without smell, but baa a bitter taste. 
Boiling water eitraotB its virtues, which depend on a peculiar 
bitter crystallizable principle, termed laraxacin, soluble in 
boiling water, alcohol, and ether. 

Effecii and Uteg. — Tarasacum is diuretic and slightly ape- 
rient, with some tonic action, and a special determination to 
the liver. It is a valnalile remedy in hepatic dropsies, and is 
also employed in dyspepsia, aooompanied by derangement of 
the liver. It is given in the form oiinfution (5ij to boiling 
water Oi), — dose f Sijj three times a day ; and cxiravt (which 
should not bo kept above a year), — dose, 9i to Ji three times 



Three varieties of ErigcTon are officinal : E. Canadense, 
or Canada Fleabanc, E. heterophyllum, or Various-leaved 
Fleabane, and E. Philadelphicum, or Philadelphia Fleabane 
(Aaf. Ord. AstcroceEe). They are hcrbacoouB indigenous 
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plants, two or three feet tigh, with ovate or lanceolate, toothed 
lesTcs, and white, blue, or purple flowers. The whole herb 
is officinal. Canada Fleabane has an agreeable odour, and a 
hittJjr, acrid, somewhat astringent taatc. It contains hitter ei- 
traetive, tannic and galUo acids, and TolatUe oil ; nnd is diuretic, 
tonic, and astringent. Various-leaved imi Philadelphia Flea- 
Lane, popularly known aa scabious, have an aromatic odour, and 
a slightly bitterish taste. Their most striking medicinal action 
is diuretic, and they have long been favourite remedies in 
dropsical and nephritic affections. An in/usion or decociton, 
to the amount of a pint (containing 2i of the herb), may be 
taken daily. 



The FRUIT, or berries, of Juniperus communis (N'at. 
Ord. Pinaccie), an evergreen Kuropcan shrub, naturalized in 
the United States, are used as adjuvants to the more active 
diuretics. When dried, they arc about the size of a pea, and 
of a blaetiBh-purpla colour. Their virtues depend on a 
volatile oil (Oleum Junipebi), the dose of which is five to 
fifteen drops, two or three times a day. The compound spirit 
of Juniper (a tincture of the oil, containing also the oils of 
caraway and fennel) is a pleasant addition to stimulating diu- 
retic infusions, — dose, f 3i-ij- 



Daueus Carota, or Wild Carrot (A'o(. Ord. Apiaoese), is a 
very common indigenous plant, which is found also wild in 
Europe. It has a biennial spindle-shaped toot, an erect 
branching stent two or three feet high, tripinnat« leaves with 
narrow, pointed leaflets, and small white flowers, arranged in 
umbels. The FimiT or seeds, which are the officinal portion, 
are light, of a brownish colour, an oval shape, convex and 
bristly on one side, and flat on the other. They have an 
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ammatic odour; a wann^ pongsnc, bineiiah. tas&e^ and contaai 
a voladle oil, oa which their lirtaes depend. 

Eff^rU and ^ml — Carrot-ieeds are aromacic and i&ireticy 
and are a good deal employed in. dropscaland nephritic affect 
tiona, ag;reeiBg well with the atomach, firooL thdr aromatie 
oiL The infdaioa is a popular remedy fat the relief of atRUL> 
gory from blisters. Boae^ 5^ to 5^ <3r an «a/Ub« (§» to 
water Oi;, ad JlMiwm^ 

The KOOT of this plant possesses the same properties as the 
seeds. The koot of the enltiYated plant^ the weUrknown 
garden carroty is employed as an ^plication to sLoaghIng 
ulcers. 

a U C K IT. 

Thin name is giren to the lejltes of Barosma crmala mad 
other speeies of Barosma (XaL Ord, Bntaceae), riirdUby 
plants^ growing at the Cape of Good Hope. Ai IdsmI ii As 
ftbops^ tjiiebn leases are rather Ie» than an indi loB^ frsift 
three to fire lines broad^ elliptical, lanceolate-ofalear dbofslB^ 
sometiraes pointed^ sometimes blunt, notched aad 
at the edges, and of a green colour, paler on die 
face. They hare a strong, aromatic odour, aad a biltaidl 
taste, like that of mint. Water and akoh<d extract their 
virtues, which depend on a volatile oil and extraetiwe. 

KffecU awl I'nen. — Buchu is a gentle stimulant to the se- 
erfjiumn gfmcrally, particularly to the kidneys and urinary mu- 
c/ms membranes ; it may be made to act also as a diaphoretic. 
It in employer! in chronic catarrh of the urethra and bladder, 
iifTphritic complaints, retention or incontinence of urine — as a 
dioreiic, in dropsies — and as a diaphoretic in rheumatic and 
cutaneous complaints. Dose, of the powder, gr. zx-xxx ; of 
the in/uiion (Ji to boiling water Oi), f Ji-ij. A tincture 
and Jlmd extract arc also recommended. 

OAJITHABZS — SPAHI8H fLISS. 

The properties; &c.; of ccmthartdes will be noticed fully 
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under the head of Jrrkants (subdiviBioa Epispaslics). Taken 
interaollj, they BOmctimeB prove diuretic, and generally ex- 
cite irritation of the genito-urina,rj passageSj as strangury, 
priapism, &c. ; and in over-doses, act as an acro-narcotic 
poison. They are employed in atonic dropsies, incontinence 
of urine, auicnorrhcea, seminal weakness, impotence, &o. 
Dose, gr. i— ij, twice a day, in pill. They are most commonly 
administered in tiitcOire (^i to diluted alcohol Oij), — doae, 
gtt. X, or more, three or fuui- times a day, till strangury 
auperrenes. 

The following medicines, though less frec[uently resorted to 
than the foregoing, possess very decided diuretic properties, 
and may be employed with advantage in the treatment of 
dropsical and nephritic afTections. 

The FUESH TOPS (and also the seeds) of Cttibob SooPAElOS, 
or Broom (iVa/. Or<l. Fabacctc), a European shrnb, culti- 
vated in our gardens. 

The ROOT of Petroselinum sativum, or Parsley QNat. 
Ord. Apiacese), a European plant, cultivated in our vegetable 
gardens, for its leaves. 

The BOOT of CocHT.KARTA Akmoraoia, or Horse-radish 
(Nat. Ord. Brassicaccse), a European plant, cultivated here 
for its root, which is used as a oondiment. 



Blennorrhetics (from SXBuva, mucaa, and p£u, I Jiow), are 
medicines which promote the secretion of the mucous mem- 
branes. They are employed therapeutically in morbid con- 
ditions of these membranes, with a view to the restoration of 
healthy action, in cases of deficient, abnormal, or esoesaivc 
secretion. 

When administered with the object of stimulating the 
secretion of mucus from the bronchial or laryngcnl membrane, 



d k. 
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this class of agents is termed exptctorants. They are pre- 
Bcrilnxl in the sabacuto and chronic forms of bronchitis and 
laryngitiH; and in the declining stages of the acute forms of 
those aiTections and of pneumonia. In the early or inflam- 
matory stages of acute bronchitis and laryngitus, the stimu- 
lating expectorants are inadmissible, until nauseants and de- 
pletion have been rcorted to. 

Tho blonnorrhctics are less employed in gastro-enteric 
AflTcotioiiH than in those of other mucous membranes, owing 
to tlioir tondonoy to produce catharsis. Several of the oleo- 
n^niuri uns howovor, used with advantage in certain forms 
of chnuiio dinrrluoa, and the oil of turpentine is highly 
csttHMuod ill tlio trcatniont of the diarrhoea of typhoid fever. 

MMio nloo-n^Hlnous articles of this group are extensively em- 
ployod in diHoasos of the urino-genital mucotts membranes — 
gonorriurnf gloet, loucorrhoDa, incontinence of urine; cystitis^ 
onloulous nirootions, &c. 

Tho follDwing arc tho articles chiefly resorted to for their 
influonoc on tho mucous membranes. 
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l*olygala Honcga, or Soncka Snakeroot (Nat Ord, Polyga- 
lnccio)> in a Hinnll indigenous plant, found in all parts of the 
Unitod StatoHi but most abundantly in the South and West. 
It huH a poronnial, branching root, several erect, annual stems, 
about a foot in height, alternate lanceolate leaves, and small, 
whitish flowers, arranged in a terminal spike. The root is 
the oflUciiml portion. It occurs in the shops in twisted pieces, 
varying in thickness from the size of a quill to that of the 
little flngor, attached to a knotty head, and marked with a 
ridge along their whole length, and numerous annular protu- 
berances. Tho cortical portion is hard, resinous, of a yellow- 
ish-brown colour, and contains the active qualities of the root. 
The central ligneous portion is white and inert. The odour 




of Benelca. is peculiar and disagreeable, but fiiint in tlie dried 
root; the tnsto is at first mucilaginous and sweetish, but 
afterwards becomes acrid and very irritating. 

The virtues of aeneka are extracted by boiling water and 
alcohol. It contains a peculiar acrid acid principle called 
polif(/alie acid, on which ile activity chiefly depends. 

Effecit and Usm. — Seneka, in small doses, is an active ex- 
citant of the accretions generally, and in large doses proves 
emetia and cathartic. It is chiefly proscribed as a stimulating 
expectorant in chronic and subacute bronchial affections, and 
in the latter stages of acute bronchitis, pneumonia, &c. As 
an ingredient in the compound sj/rvp of squill, it is much 
employed in the treatment of croup, but, except in some such 
combination with tartar cmctio or other emetic-nauseant, it is 



i 
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scarcely admissible in the early stages of this disease. Seneka 
is also thought to possess emmenagogue properties, and is 
highly extolled by many practitioners in the treatment of 
amenorrhooft. It has been occasionally used as a diuretic in 
dropsieS; and, in emeto-cathartic doses, has been fbnnd nsefol 
in rheumatism. 

Administration. — ^Dose, in powder, gr. x to 9i ; but it is 
chiefly given in decoction (^i to water Oiss, boiled to Oi), dose 
V f Jiji three or four times a day. A syrup is also used^ in the 
doie of f Si-ij- 

OIMIOITUOA — BLACK 8NAKEK00T. 

Gimicifaga racomosa, Black Snakeroot, or Cohosh (Nat. 
Ord, Eanunculaccse), is a very common indigenous perennial 
plant, growing to the height of from four to eight feet, with 
temate leaves, oblong-ovate, incised, and toothed leaflets, and 
small, white flowers disposed in a long raceme. The root is 
the part employed. It consists of a rugged, blackish-brown 
caudez, from a third of an inch to an inch in thickness, often 
several inches in length, furnished with numerous slender ra- 
dicles. Internally, its colour is whitish ; it has a peculiar, 
&int, disagreeable odour, and a bitter, somewhat astringent 
taste. It imparts its virtues to boiling water, and contains 
gum, starch, resin, tannic and gallic acids, salts, and various 
other matters. 

Effects and Uses. — The effects of cimicifuga are not very 
accurately known, but it is undoubtedly an active stimulant 
of the secretions, particularly those of the mucous membranes, 
skin, and kidneys, with, probably, in large doses, a sedative 
and antispasmodic action on the nervous system. It has been 
employed with great advantage as an expectorant in chronic 
bronchial aflections, and even phthisis pulmonalis, and has 
been also used as a diaphoretic in rheumatism, and as a diu- 
retic in dropsies. As an antispasmodic in chorea, it enjoys a 




high reputation, and it is also TecommcTided in the spasmodic 
forms of hjBterift, particularly when connected with amenor- 
rbcca. A saturated alcoholic solution has been used, with good 
effect, as an application to the eyelids in ophthalmia. 

Aclminietralion. — Dose, in powder, 9i to J'i ^ decoction 
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(^i to water Oi), is given in the dose of Oss to Oi through 
the day; a tincture (§iy to diluted alcohol Oi); in the dose 
of f5i-ij. 

ALLIUM — GABLIO. 

Allium sativum (Nht. Ord, Liliacead); is a smaU, perennial^ 
ImlbouB plant; which grows wild in the south of Etfropoi and 
is cultivated in all parts of the world. The BULB ia.ih# por- 
tion used. As found in the shopS; it is somewhat spharioal in 
form; about an inch in diameter; with a portion of the stam 
attached; covered with a white; membranous envelope; and 
consists of five or six smaller bulbs, of a curved; oblong shape, 
called cloves of garlic. They have a strong; irritating, charac- 
teristic odour, and a bitter; acrid taste. Water; alcohol; and 
vinegar extract their virtues, which depend on an essential oil, 
which is of a yellow colour; very volatile and irritating. 

Effects and Uses, — Garlic is a local irritant and rubefacient, 
and; taken internally; quickens the circulation and stimulates 
the gocretions generally. It is a good deal employed as an 
expectorant in chronic and subacute catarrhal affections; par- 
ticularly in infantile caseS; and, occasionally, as a stomachic 
in flatulence, and as a diuretic in atonic dropsies. UxtemaMt/f 
it is used as a revulsive rubefacient to the feet, as a resolvent 
of indolent tumours, and as a liniment in infantile convulsions. 

Administration. — ^A clove may be swallowed entire, or cut 
into small pieces. Dose of the fresh bulbs, 5^~'^j; ^^ P^^^ ; ^^ 
the juice f5ss, mixed with sugar; of the s^^rup (made with 
diluted acetic acid and sugar), f5i, for children. 

SOILLA — SQUILL. 

Squill, already noticed among diuretics, is one of the most 
powerful and valuable stimulating expectorants in the Materia 
Medica. (For properties, doses, preparations, &c., see p. 201.) 



TDHPENTINE. 



1 



The term turpentine is applied to liquid or concrete vege- 
table juices, coasiating of resin combined with a peculiar es- 
sential oil, called oil of turpentine. Two kinds of turpentine 
are recognised by the U, S. Pharmacopceia : — 1. The common 
American, or toJiile turpentine, which is procured chiefly from 
Piaus palustria (^Nat. Ord. Pinaccse), a large indigenous ever- 
green tree of our Southern States, where it is called Long- 
leaded Pine, Yellow Pine, and Pitch Pine, and in part also 
from Pinna Taeda, found in Virginia, and other species of 
Pinus. 2. Canada turpentine, kept in the shops, under the 
name of Canada baUam or balsam n/Jir, the product of Abies 
balsamea, the American Silver Fir, or Balm of Gilead Tree 
QNat. Ord. Pinaceaa), a handsome tree about 40 feet in height, 
inhabiting the northern portions of North America. Many 
other varieties of turpentine are known in commerce, as Bor- 
deaux turpentine, Venice turpentine, Chian turpentine, &c. 

White turpentine comes from North Carolina and other 
Southern States, and is collected &om excavations made in 
the trunks of the trees, into which the turpentine runs in tho 
mild weather. It is yellowish- white, and somewhat translu- 
cent, semi-fluid in summer, firm and hard in winter, hut be- 
coming permanently hard by exposure to tho air, and has a 
peculiar aromatic odour, and a warm, pungent, bitterish tasta. 
Canada turpentine comes from Canada and Maiue. It ia 
procured by breaking the vesicles, which are found between 
tho bark and wood of the trees, and collecting the liquid con- 
tents iu a bottle. When fresh, it has the consistence of 
honey, but gradually solidifies by age. It is yellow, trans- 
parent, tenacious, of a peculiar, pleasant terebinth inate odour, 
and a slightly bitter, acrid taste. 

ClieTnical Constituents. — The turpentines yield, by distilla- 
tion, a volatile oil, known as oil of turpentine, and leave a 
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residue consisting ezclusiyely of resin. Both the oil and resin 
are officinal. The turpentines are inflammable, nearly inso- 
luble in water, but almost wholly soluble in alcohol and ether. 

Physiological Effects, — ^The local operation of the terebin- 
thinates is irritant. When applied to the skin, they produce 
a rubefacient effect, and when swallowed, in large dota^ pro- 
mote the peristaltic motion of the intestines. Taken inter- 
nally, in small doses, they are absorbed, and prove excitant 
to the vascular system and the uecft>etions generally, especially 
the mucous membranes ) they communicate a violet odour to 
the urine. The activity of the terebinthinates depends on 
their volatile oil. 

Medicinal Uses. — ^Turpentine is employed chiefly in diseases 
of the various mucous membranes, as gonorrhoea, gleet, leu- 
corrhoea, cystorrhoea, chronic bronchitis, and chronic mu- 
cous diarrhoea. It is also used in rheumatic complaints; 
and, in cathartic doses, in cases of ascarides, constipation, and 
colic. 

Administration. — Dose, as a blennorrhetic, 9i to 3i> in pill, 
emulsion J or electuary) as an anthelmintic or cathartic, ^ss 
to §i, in emulsion. The white turpentine is generally used 
in this country. 

Oleum Terebinthin-« — Oil of Turpentine — commonly 
called Spirit of Turpentine, is the active principle of turpen- 
tine, obtained by distillation. It has already been noticed 
under the head of aromatic stimulants (p. 141). Its effects 
and medicinal uses are the same as those of turpentine, for 
which it is usually substituted in practice. Locally, it acts 
as a rubefacient. When swallowed in large doses, as f S^'U; 
it commonly passes off by the bowels ; and, taken in small 
doses, it is absorbed, and stimulates the eirculation and the 
secretions of the mucous membranes, kidneys, and skin^ It 
often produces strangury and considerable irritation of the 
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uri no-genital passages. In large doscB, it is emplojed as aa 
anthelmintic and cathartio, and ia mucli uaed as a, clyster for 
the relief of tympanitis. In small doses, it ia greatly pre- 
scribed in clironio discharges from the various mucous mem- 
branes; in the latter stages of typhoid fever as a combined 
stimulant and blennorrhetic ; as a diaphoretic jn rheumatism 
and neuralgia; in infantile diabetes, nephritic disorders, 
dropsy, &c. As a rubefacient, it 13 a valuable counter-iiri- 



Dose, gtt. T— XXX, repeated, as a hhnnorrhetic ttimulant; 
f Sas-f 3i, as a catlutrtic enema, or anikehnintic, in emulsion. 
I/iainientum terelinthiiise (oil of turpentine Osa, melted with 
resin cerate Ibj), is used as an application to burns and 
scalds. 

Fix Liquida — Tab, — ^is an impure turpentine, procured 
by burning, from the wood of Pinus palustris, and other spe- 
cies of Pinus. It is a brownish-black, viscid, semi-liquid 
substance, of a peculiar empyreumatic odour, and a bitterish, 
resinous, somewhat acid taste — soluble in alcohol, ether, and 
the volatile and fixed oils. It consists of resin, united with 
acetic acid, oil of turpentine, and various volatile empyieu- 
matic products. By distillation, it yields pi/roHgneoua acid 
and oil of tar — tlio residuum being pitch. The oil of tar 
contains, besides oil of turpentine, crcamte (see p. 124), and 
other principles. « 

Eff'^cts and Uses. — Tar resembles the turpentines in its 
effects, and ia employed in chronic catarrhal affections and 
other diseases of the mucous membranes. Its vapour has 
been employed in bronchitis ; and, externally, it is an excel- 
lent application to tinea capitis, psoriasis, and other cutaneous 
affections. Dose, 5ss to 5>i several times a day, in pill or 
electuary [ or tar water — aquapieis UqiiidtB — (made by digest- 
ing tar Oi with water Cong, sa), may bo taken in the quantity 
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of Oi— ij, daily. The ointment (unguentum picis liquidae), is 
made by adding tar to melted suet. 

Kesina — ^Resin — commonly called rosin — ^is the residuum 
after the distillation of the oil from white turpentine. It is 
a yellowish-brown^ semi-transparent^ solid; brittle substance^ 
with a slight terebinthinate odour and taste— insoluble in 
water^ soluble in ether^ alcohol^ and the essential oils, readily 
uniting by fusion with wax and the fixed oils^ and forming 
soluble soaps with alkalies. When agitated with water, in a 
state of fusion, it becomes opaque and white. It is not used 
internally y but is extensively employed in the formation of 
plasters and ointments^ to which it communicates great adhe- 
siveness and slightly stimulant properties. 

Ceratum Eesinae (Resin Cerate), commonly called hasilicon 
ointment, is made by melting resin, lard, and yellow wax 
together : it is an excellent mild stimulant application to 
bums, blistered surfaces, &o. Compound Resin Cerate, made 
by melting resin, suet, yellow wax, turpentine, and flaxseed 
oil together, is a good stimulant cerate, very popular under 
the name of Deshler*s Salve, Emplastrum Resinse (Resin 
Plaster), made by melting one part of resin with six parts of 
lead plaster, is the well-known adhesive plaster, used for re- 
taining the edges of wounds in contact, &c. 

OOPAIBA. 

Copaiba is the juice of several species of Copaifera (Nat. 
Ord. AmyridaceaB), large trees peculiar to South America. 
C. officinalis has been thought to be a principal source of 
copaiba, but it probably yields little of that now in use. The 
juice is obtained from incisions in the stems of the trees : as 
it first exudes, it is clear, colourless, and very thin, but it 
soon acquires a thicker consistence, and a yellowish hue. As 
found in the shops, it is a clear, transparent liquid, of the 
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consiatenco of olivo oil, of a piile-yollow colour, a peculiar 
agreeable amcll, and a pungent, nauseoas, acrid taste. 

Copaiba is insoluble in water, but soluble in alcohol, ether, 
and the volatile and fixed oils ; with alkalies and alkaline 
earthg, it forma a soap. It is, chemically, an oleo-resin, with 
a minute portion of acetic acid : the volatile oil is ofGoinai ; 
the resin poBaeBaes acid properties, and is called copaivic acid. 
By exposure to the air, copaiba gradually becomes darker 
and thicker, and finally hard and brittle, owing to the volatili- 
zation and oxidation of its oil. Copaiba was formerly called 
a haUata, but this title is incorrect, as it contains no benzoic 

EffecU and Uses. — The effects of copaiba are very analogous 
to those of the terebinthinates. In large doses, it proves 
cathartic, and occasionally emetic, and, in small doses, it is 
absorbed, communicating its peculiar odour to the seeretions 
and exhalations, and stimulating the sccretiona from the 
mucons membranes and kidneys : it is also a gentle excitant 
to the circulatory system. It is employed in diseases of the 
mucous membranes, particularly those of a chronic character, 
as chronic bronchitis, chronic diarrhoea, leucorrhcea, gonor- 
rhoea, gleet, catarrh and irritation of the bladder, &c. As a 
remedy in gonorrhcoa, it has long enjoyed great popularity, 
and is given in all stages of the disorder, though in very inflam- 
matory oases it occasionally produces unpleasant symptums. 

AdminJEli-alion. — Dose, gtt. xx to fj'i three times a day, ' 
in emuMun, with some aromatic water, or in pills made with 
magnesia, or enclosed in captules of gelatin. It is also adminis- 
tered as a clyster, in emui'ai'o!!. Cubebais frequently prcucri bed 
with copaiba, in the treatment of gonorrhoea. 

Oletim Copaiba — Oil of Copaiba — obtained by distil- 
lation from tUe olco-resin, is usually colourless, with the odour 
and taste of copaiba, and produces the same effects on the 
system. Dose, gtt. x-xv, in emuh'ton, or dropped on sagar. 
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OUBEBA — CUB BBS. 



Cubebs are the berries of Piper Cubeba (JS'at. Ord, Pipe- 
raceaa); a climbing, perennial plant of Java and other parts 
of the East Indies. The berries are gathered for use when 
unripe^ and are dried. They are about the size of a small 
pea, of a blackish or grayish-brown colour, a reticulated sur- 
face, and furnished with a stalk two or three inches long. 
The shell is hard, and contains a blackish seed, which is white 
and oily within. The odour of cubebs is aromatic ; the taste 
warm, acrid, and camphoraceous. They deteriorate by age, most 
rapidly in powder, owing to the escape of their volatile oil. 
Their most important constituents are a volatile oil (which 
is officinal), a principle analogous to piperin, called cuhebin, 
and resinous matter. The oil is the most active ingredient, 
but the resin and cuhehin contribute also to the medicinal 
virtues of the drug. 

Effects and Uses. — In large doses, cubebs, like the other 
oleo-resins, produce more or less gastro-enteric disturbance. 
In small doses, they are absorbed, and act as a gentle excitant 
to the vascular system, with a very decided stimulant action 
on the mucous surfaces, particularly those of the urino-genital 
apparatus; they also frequently prove diuretic. They are 
chiefly used in the treatment of gonorrhoea, and should be 
given in the early stage of the disease. In other mucous dis- 
charges, as chronic catarrh with profuse secretion, leucorrhoea, 
gleet, &c., cubebs have been also employed with advantage. 

Administration, — Dose of the powdery 5i""iij> three times a 
day, in gonorrhoea; in chronic mucous disorders, smaller doses 
are given. The oil is often employed, but it does not possess 
the full virtues of cubebs — dose, gtt. x-xij, to be repeated 
and gradually increased; it n)ay be taken in emulsion, or 
dropped on sugar, or made into gelatinous capsules with oil 
of copaiba. The fluid extract (ethereal), contains both the 
volatile oil and resin, with a portion of cubebin, and is an ex- 
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cellent preparation — dose, n^v-sss, suspended in water; 
the tincture (^iv to diluted alcoliol Oij), the dose is fji- 
timea a. day. 



Pareira Brava is a root, brought from Brazil, which ia 
generally supposed to be derived from Cisaampelos Pareira 
(A'oi. Ord. Meniapermacese), a elimhing plant of the West 
Indies and South America. It comes to us in wrinkled, twisted 
or forked, cylindrical pieces, of variable thickness and length, 
covered with a thin, grayish-brown bark. The interior is lig- 
neous, yellowish, porous, inodorous, and of a sweetish, nau- 
HGona, bitter taste. It imparts its virtues to water, and con- 
tains a hitter alkaline principle, resin, fecula, &e. 

Effects and Uses. — Pareira Brava is chiefly employed in 
chronic diseases of the urinary passages, particularly chronio 
inflammation or irritation of the bladder, with morbid secre- 
tion. It is said to be also tonic, aperient, and diuretic. Sose, 
in substance, ^sa to ^i. But it is more conveniently given 
in infusion (Jvi to boiling water Oj), dose, f 3i— ij — or icalerjf 
extract, dose, gr. s. to 5sa. 



Myrrh is the concrete juice of Balsam odendron Myrrha 
(iVu(. Ord. Amyridaceai), a small tree of Arabia Felix; the 
juice exudes spontaneously and couorotea upon the hark. It 
is imported from tho Levant and the East Indies, and occurs 
in small, semi-transparent, reddish-yellow fragmenta or tears — 
sometimes agglutinated together in larger masses — of irregular 
shape and hizq, an agreeable, peculiar odour, and a bitter, aro- 
matic taatc. It is brittle and pnlverizable, has a reainoua 
fracture, and makes a light-yellowish powder. Inferior kinds 
of myrrh, commonly called India myrrh, are darker and less 
translucent and odorous. Myrrh is a gum-resin, containing 
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also a little volatile oil. It iFbrms with water an emulsion^ 
and is soluble in alcohol and ether. 

Effects and Uses. — Myrrh is a stimulant expectorant and 
cmmenagogue, with some tonic effects. It is prescribed in 
chronic catarrhal and asthmatic affections^ in which a com- 
bined corroborant and expectorant effect is^ de&irable ; and 
also in chlorosis; amenorrbceft, &c. Chalybeates and aloes are 
frequently united with it in uterine affections. Locally^ it is a 
good application to spongy gums^ aphthous sore mouth, &c. 

AdminiBtraiitm.'^DoBe, gr. x to Jss, in powder or pill, or 

suspended in water, as in Mtstura Ferri Composita (see p. 

101). The tincture (Jiv to alcohol Oiij), is chiefly employed 

^ externally — dose, internally, f58S to £5i« i^*^^ of Aloes and 

! Myrrhy and Compound Iron PilUif ard offidnal emmonagogue 

preparations of myrrh. 

BBKBOINUH — BENZOXW. 

Benzoin is the concrete juice of Styrax Benzoin, or 
Benjamin Tree (Nat, Ord. Styraceae), a tall tree of Sumatra, 
Java, Borneo, and Siam. It is obtained by incisions in the 
b9>rk, from which it readily exudes, afterwards hardening by 
exposure to the sun and air. Two kinds are known, the most 
valuable consisting chiefly of whitish tears, united by a reddish- 
brown connecting medium, the other of brown or blackish 
lurnps, without tears, (known as benzoin in sorts). Benzoin 
is volatile, has a fragrant odour, a feeble, slightly aromatic 
taste, is soluble in alcohol and ether, and is precipitated from 
its alcoholic solution by water. Its chief constituents are 
resiri and benzoic acid, which places it among the balsams 3 
it contains also a trace of volatile oil. 

Effects and Uses. — ^Benzoin is a topical irritant, and, after 
absorption, stimulates the mucous passages, especially the 
aerian membranes. It resembles myrrh in its effects, but is 
more acrid and stimulating, and less tonic. It is adapted to 
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chroDic bronchial affections, bnt is seldom employed alone. 
As a fumigation in chronic laryngitis, it has been recom- 
mended by Trousseau and Pidoux. Oose, gr. x to 3ss- The 
compound tincture (containing also storax, balaam of Tola, and 
aloes), is used as a stimulating expectorant — dose, f^xxx to 

AomDM Benzoicum — Benzoic Acid — is obtained from 
benzoin b; sublimation, or by the action of alkalies. It occurs 
in white, soft, feathery crystals, of a silky lustre, and not 
pulverulent. It liaa more or less of the odour of the balsam, 
a varm, acrid, and acidulous taste, is inflammable, sparingly 
soluble in cold water, rather soluble in boiling water, but per- 
fectly soluble in alcohol, alkaline solutions, and fixed oils. 
It is a constituent of Ae balsams. 

Effects and Uses. — Bensoic Iicid is a local irritant, acting 
on the general Bystem as a stimulant, with a particular direc- 
tion to the mucous surfaces, especially the aerian. Dose, gr. x. 
In its pagaage thcongb the syBtem, it abstracts the elements of 
gelatine-sugar, and passes out with the urine iu the form of 
hippuric acid. It is little employed in medicine, except as 
an ingredient in Paregoric Elixir and Compound Sulphur 
Ointment. 



Balsam of Peru is the juice of Myrospermum Perulferum 
{Nat. Ord. LeguminoBas), a tree of Oentral America. It ia 
obtained from incisions in the bark, and is collected on rags 
inserted in .the openings, which are afterwards boiled in water, 
when the balsam settles at the bottom, and the water is poured 
off. A vihite balsam, obtained from the fruit of this tree by 
expression, and a tincture of the fruit in rum, are also known 
in Central America. Balsam of Peru has the consistence of 
honey, a dark, reddish-brown colour, a, pleasant smell, a warm, 
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acrid taste^ and is soluble in alcohol; and partially in boiling 
water. It is heavier than water. Its constituents are resiriy 
essential oil, and cinnamic add. 

Effects and Uses. — ^It is a stimulating blennorrhetic and 
toniC; occasionally employed in chronic catarrhs, asthma, go- 
norrhoea, leucorrhoea, &c., but not much used in this country. 
Externally, it is applied to indolent ulcers. Dosey f5ss, in 
emulsion. 

BALaAltVM TOLUTANUK — BAL8AH OF TOLU. 

Balsam of Toln is the juice of Myrospermxun Toluiferum 
(Nat, Ord, Leguminos»), a tree of the neighbourhood of 
Carthagena. It is procured from incisions in the trunk of 
the tree, and concretes in the vessels in which it is received. 
It has a soft, tenacious consistence; varying with the tempe- 
rature, and by age becomes haft and resin-like. It is shining, 
translucent, of a reddish-brown' colour, a fragrant odour, and 
a wann, sweetish, pungent taste. It is inflammable, entirely 
soluble in alcohol and essential oils, and, ISeb the other bal- 
SMOS, yields its acid to boiling water. Its ingredients are 
resiftj volatile ot7, and cinnamic acid. 

Effects and Uses, — ^It is a stimulant blennorrhetic and tonic, 
useful in chronic catarrhal affections, and, from its agreeable 
flavour, much employed as an ingredient of cough mixtures. 
The vapour of an ethereal solution of this balsam is inhaled 
with advantage for the lelief of cough. Dose, gr. x->xxx, in 
emulsion, frequently repeated. A syrup is used as a vehicle 
for other medicines, and the tincture (§iij to alcohol Oij) is 
added to cough mixtures — dose, f Ji-ij- It is an ingredient 
of the compound tincture of benzoin. 

The following oum-resins, previously noticed among an- 
tispasmodics, are employed as eapectorants : 
Assafcetida — ^Assafetida — (see p. 70). 



Ammoniaoum — 'Ammoniac — (see p. 71). 
Galbanttm — (see p. 71). 




Emmenagogues (from ifift^via, tite catamenia, and iyuyn^, 
excicing'), are medicines which promote the menstrual dis- 
charge. This discharge may he suppressed from various 
causes, and hence very opposite classes of remedies are em- 
ployed to restore it. Thus, when amenorrhcea depends on 
anxmia, the rBEPARATioss or IRON are tiie most effectual 
emmenagogues; on the other hand, when it occurs in con- 
nexion with pletltora, BLOODLETTiNQ and evacuants are 
resorted to. There arc probably no articles which exert any 
specific influence upon the catamenia, as the discharge from 
the uterus is not one of the e](cretions through which medi- 
cinal agents pass out of the system. Medicines, however, 
which excite the pelvic circulation, and stimulate the organs 
in the neighbourhood of the uterus, have a tendency to in- 
crease or escite the menstrual discharge. They are 

1. The drattie cathartics, as ALOES (p. 181), Black HeIi- 
LEBOKE (p. 188), &c. 

2. Many of the stimtdating diuretics, particularly Can- 

THARIS (p. 210). 

3. Some of the hleniiorrheties, particularly Seneka (p. 212). 

4. GuAlACUM(p. 197), usually classed with the rfiopAored'cs. 
Indirectly, the menstrual discharge is frequently promoted 

ij 

1. Chalyleatct, which are the best emmenagogaea in chlo- 
rotic and aneemio cases. 

2, Mercwials, which prove eraraenagogue from their influ- 
ence in exciting the secretions generally. 

The following articles are employed exclusively as emme- 
nagogues. 
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SABIHA — SAYINX. 



Savine is the tops of Juniperus Sabina (^Nat, Ordy Pina- 
cese), a small^ evergreen, bushy shmb of the South of Europe. 
They resemble closely the tops of Juniperus Virginianay 
the indigenous Red Cedar^ which are sometimes substituted 
for savine in the shops. The latter has a greenish colour, a 
strong, peculiar, heavy odovr, and a bitter, nauseous resinous 
taste. Its virtues depend on a volaHle oily which is officinal. 

Physiologicah Effects, — Savine is a local irritant. Taken in- 
ternally, in medicinal doses, it stimulates the circulation and 
secretions, with a very decided action on the uterus. In 
large doses, it will cause vomiting, purging, and other symp- 
toms of gastro-intestinal inflammation ; and fatal results have 
sometimes occurred from its use, to provoke premature labour. 

Medicinal Uses. — Savine is employed internally, almost ex- 
clusively as an emmenagogue, and is considered one of the 
best medicines that can be used to stimulate the action of the 
uterine vessels. Dr. Pereira pronounces it ^ihe mos^oertaiii 
and powerful emmenagogue of the whole materia medica.'' 
It has also been recommended in chronic rheumatism, and as 
an anthelmintic. TopicaUy, it is used to keep up the dis- 
charge from blisters, to destroy warts, &c. Dose, in powder, 
gr. v-zj but it loses much of its oil by drying. Oeratum 
JSahinae (two parts of savine to one part of resin cerate) is 
used to make perpetual blisters. 

Oleum Sabinjb— oil of Savine — ^is the preparation prin- 
cipally used internally,— dose, gtt. v-x. 

BuTA — ^RuB. — ^The leaves of Ruta graveolens (Nat Ord. 
Rutaceao), a perennial European plant, are ranked among 
emmenagogues, and are used, popularly, to provoke abortion. 
Dose, gr. xv-xxx, two or three times a day. Of the volatile 
oily the dose is gtt. ij-v. 



RuBiA — Madder. — The boot of Rubia tinctorum, or 
Dyer's Madder (_Nat. Ord. Rubiacea)), a European plant, is 
oceaaionally employed as an emmanagogue. Dose, ^sA, three 
or four times a day. 

CLASS rrr. — ujematios. 

QBDER r. HUfiTIKlCS. 

Tliifl order (from ni(jj(Wi«a, iJie red colouring matter of the 
hlood), includes only the Pueparations op Iron or Chaly- 
BEATES. The chalybeates increase the number of blood-cor- 
puscles, or the amount of hjematin in the blood, and are em- 
ployed therapeutically in diseases dependent ou a deficiency 
of these elements. They belong eminently to litematics (or 
medicines which occasion changes in the condition of the 
blood); but, as they poaaeaa also general and local tonio 
effects, independent of theii action on tlie blood, they have 
been classed and treated of among the mineral tonics (see 
p. 99). 



Alteratives may be defined to be medicines, ivhich produce 
Buoh a modification of the tissues, as enables the vital principle 
to restore healthy action, in morbid conditions of the system. 
Their effects are chieSy owing to a correctiug influence on the 
quality of the oirculatiug fluid. Thus, in infiaminations, they 
diminish the abnormal quantity of fibrine in the blood, render 
its red corpuscles less disposed to aggregation, and decrease 
the number and adhesiveness of its white globules. In part, 
also, their curative operation is of a mbttittUive character, by 
setting up an atitogonintic action, which takes the place of 
diseased action in the system. 

Under the influence of alteratives, the secretions and exha- 
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lations are increased, tlie textures softened, inflammatory 
action is arrested, and morbid growths and deposits are ab- 
sorbed. The exudation of plastic or ooagulable lymph is 
checked, and, as a consequence, also the formation of false 
membranes. Visceral and glandular enlargements and indu- 
rations arc diminished and often disappear, and phlegmonous 
inflammation, of every kind, is opposed. 

If pushed too far, the alteratives soften and even destroy 
the textures, impoverish the blood so as to interfere with 
the functions of nutrition, and procluce a condition of maras- 
mus and cachexia. 

Their principal therapeutic employment's as antipldogi&tics 
or resolvents. The mercurials arc chiefly employed in acute 
inflammations, — the preparations of iodine, bromine, &c., in 
chronic inflammations. In the treatment of acute inflamma- 
tory affections, mercurials are among the most important of 
our resources — especially in such as have a tendency to ter- 
minate in effusions of coagulable lymph. The iodic and bromic 
preparations are adapted to inflammations of a chronic cha- 
racter — and are particularly serviceable in indurations or en- 
largements of glands and organs.* 

By their substitutive or antagonistic action, alteratives are 
highly efficacious in the treatment of many diseases. In this 
way, syphilis is cured by the use of mercury, and intermittent 
fever, by the use of arsenious acid. 

Owing to the injurious results which follow the prolonged 
exhibition of alteratives, they are to be administered with 
caution, and their effects closely watched. 

HTDBABGYBI PBiBPABATA — PBBPABATIONS OF MBBOUBT. 

Metallic mercury is obtained chiefly from the sulphuret 
(native cinnabar). It is an odourless, tasteless, volatile, 
liquid metal, of a whitish colour. 

While it retains the liquid metallio state, mercury is inert ; 
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Lut, when -taken internally, it sometimes eombinea with 
oxygen in the iJJmentary canal, and thna becomes active. In 
tbe state of TSponiy it frequontiy proves injurious — in some 
ioBtancefl, cssciting salivation, ulceration of tbe mouth, &c. ; 
in othera, inducing a peculiar affection of the nervous system, 
termed shaking pahy (tremor mercvrialW), ■which is often 
attended with loss of memory, vertigo, and other evidences of 
cerebral disturbaneo^ and Bometimes terminates fatally. Work- 
men in <inieksilver are liable to this affection. It is aupposod 
by some chemists, that the activity of mercurial emanations 
is owing to the osidation of the metal, before it is inhaled; 
by others, that, in the finely-divided state, in which it exists 
us a vapour, it is in itself poiaonous. 

All the compounds of mercury possess activity. Some of 
them are violent caustic poisons ; all of them are more or 
less irritant. When the mercurials are taken internally, 
their effects vary with the quantity administered. In »maU 
and repeated doses, their inSuence is first shown in an in- 
crease of the activity of tbe secerneata and exhalants. The 
cutaneous, muooua, biliary, aalivary, nrinary, and, probably 
also, tbe pancreatic secretions, are all increased in amount, 
and, at the same time, the absorbent syatera becomes mora 
active, so that accumulationa of fluids, morbid cnlargementa, 
indurations, &c., will often disappear. 

When mercury is given in larger doses, these effects are 
more intense. The mucous memlwane of the mouth and the 
salivary glands not only take on increased secretory action, 
but become irritated and inflamed. Tho gums first show the 
mercurial influence, aad are tender and tumefied ; the whole 
mouth soon becomes sore ; the tongue is swollen ; and the 
saliva and buccal mucus flow abundantly, sometimes to the 
extent of several pints a day. At tho same time, the breath 
acquires a peculiar fetidity, and tbe patient perceives a metallic 
taste in the mouth. The resolvent action of mercury is now 
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still more obvious than when its impression is milder^ and 
considerable emaciation usually ensues^ from, the absorption 
of fat. These effects^ which are termed mtlogogue (from the 
excessive flow of saliva)^ are commonly produced for the cure 
of diseases^ and^ as a general rule, gradually subside, leaving 
the health unimpaired. When, however, the use of mercury 
is pushed too far, or it is administered to persons peculiarly 
susceptible of its action, a train of very serious symptoms 
ensues — as excessive salivation, ulceration of the mouth, 
sloughing of the gums, loosening of the teeth, and, occa- 
sionally, necrosis of the alveolar processes. A peculiar fe- 
brile condition, called mercurial fever^ diarrhoea, skin dis- 
eases, neuralgia, rheumatism, disorder of the nervous system, 
and marasmus, are other symptoms which are frequently 
noticed after the abuse of mercury. 

After its absorption, mercury produces several important 
changes in the quality of the blood. Immediately upon the 
establishment of salivation, the blood exhibits an inflammatory 
crust ] but, at a later period, it loses colour, consistence, and 
coagulability, and the proportion of fibrine to serum becomes 
diminished. This antiplastic action on the blood renders 
mercurials valuable as antiphlogistic remedies. 

Medicinal Uses, — Liquid metallic mercury was formerly 
administered to remove mechanical obstructions of the bowels, 
but its use has been abandoned. The preparations of mercury 
are employed therapeutically with various objects. 

1. As alteratives f—rmih a view to their action on the secre- 
tions, — ^in dyspepsia and constipation, accompanied with torpor 
of the liver, in gout, rheumatism, chronic skin diseases, &c. 
Blue pill, mercury with chalk, and calomel, are employed ^'as 
alteratives ; the two former are preferred as least irritating. 

2. As siahgogues. The chief value of mercurials is shown 
when a full impression is made on the system, as evidenced by 
salivation. This condition is usually established by the in- 
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tenml csliibition of mercurials, but it maj be also produced 
\>j friction or hj fumigation. In putting tba gyatem under 
the influence of mercury, it is not necessary to excite a high 
degree of ptyalism, though, in chronic diseasea, it ia often 
proper to keep up the effect for some time. During the maia- 
tainance of ptyaliam, tlie patient i^hould uae warm clothing, 
avoid exposure to cold, and take light and uourishing food. 
If exceaaive discharge or ulcerations occur, astringent gargles, 
as brandy and water, solutions of chloride of soda or lime, 
alum, &c., may be employed. In cases of slougbiog sores, 
nitrate of silver or tbe mineral acids should be applied. 
Gastro-enteric irritation is to be treated with laxatives and 
opiates. The mercurial cachexia reqnirea change of air, ge- 
nerous diet, tonics, &c. 

Aa sialogoguea, mercurials are chiefly employed in fevera, 
inflammations, dyaentery, cholera, and syphilis. In fevers, 
mercurials are used with a view both to their action on the se- 
cretions, and to their sialogogue influence. A gentle ptyalism 
ia highly efficacious in typhoid or remittent fevers, but it ia 
very difficult to bring the system under a mercurial impres- 
sion, in febrile disorders. It ia in inftammations, that the 
value of mercurials is most conspicuous. After depletion, the 
mercurial preparations, from their antiplastio action on the 
blood, are probably the most efficacious means at our command, 
for the relief of internal inflammations. They are moat useful 
in inflammations of nerouii tissues, especially where these are 
connected with the exudation of coagulable lymph, and also 
where there is a tendency to the formation of false membrane, 
as m plaUic croup. In scrofulous, malignant, or gangrenous 
inflammations, mercury is objectionable. In dysenlert/ and 
cholera, mercurials are highly valuable remedies, and enter 
into nearly all the varieties of treatment adopted in these 
diseases. In fyphiUtic diseases, mercury lias long been re- 
garded as the only reliable curative agent. It is, perhaps, 
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unnecessary in the early treatment of the primary symptoms; 
but^ after the system has been contaminated with the syphilitic 
yinis^ mercury is the most certain and rapid means of eradi- 
cating it. In hepatic and inflammatory dropsies, mercurials 
are employed with advantage, with a view to their action 
both on the secretions and absorbents. Where much debility 
exists, however, and in granular disease of the kidneys, mer- 
curials are objectionable. The preparations of mercury have 
been "exhibited as sialogogues in many other diseases, as para- 
lysis, colica pictonum, chronic visceral diseases, particularly 
of the lungs and liver, &c. They must be always considered 
as contra-indicated in scrofulous or tuberculous subjects, in 
cases of malignant disease, in extensive suppurations, maras- 
mus, &c. 

Blue pill and calomel are the sialogogues principally re- 
sorted to, but other preparations, as the iodides, are employed 
in syphilis. In administering mercurials, for their sialogogue 
action, we sometimes observe a cumulative effect : they may 
be exhibited, particularly to children, for some time without 
result, when suddenly the most violent symptoms of mercurial 
saturation will be developed. 

3. As purgatives. The employment of calomel, blue pill, 
and mercury with chalk, as cathartics and anthelmintics, has 
been previously noticed (see p. 192). 

The following are the preparations of mercury which are 
employed medicinally : — 

1. Metallic Mercury. — When intimately mixed with 
pulverulent or fatty bodies, mercury loses its liquid charac- 
ter — is said to be killed, extinguished, or mortified — and ac- 
quires medicinal activity. Its activity is probably owing to 
its reduction to a .state of minute division, which enables it 
to enter into combinations in the stomach. The officinal pre- 
parations of metallic mercury are, Pilule Hydrargyri {Mer- 
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curial Pills), Uiiffuentiim Bffdrargi/ri (^Mercarial Ointment")^ 
EmjilaMrum Sydrarffffri (^M^cvrial Plaster), Bydrargyrwtn 
cum GttUI. (^Mercury loiiA Chalk). 

2. Oxides. — ffydrarffi/ri Oxtdum Nigrum, (SlacJc Oxide 
of Mercury), Sifdrargyri Oxidiim Rubrum, (^Red Oxide of 
Mercury). 

3. Chlorides. — Mydrargyri Chhridum Mite (^Mild Chlo- 
ride of Mercury, or OalotneT), Eydrargyri Chloridvm (hrrtm- 
vum (^Corrofive Chloride o/ Mercury, or Corrosive Suhlimate). 

4. Iodides. — Hydrargyri lodidum (Iodide of Mercury), 
JTydrargyri lodidum, Rubrum (Red Iodide of Mercury). 

6. Hydrargyrum Amtaoaiatam (AmmoniaCed Mercury). 

6. Hydrargyri Nilrag (Nitrate of Mercury), 

7. Bydrargyri Sulphas Flavua (Yellow Sulphate of Mer- 
c.r,j-,. 

8. SuLPHnRETB. — Hydraryyri Sulphvretum Niijrum, 
(Slack SttlphuTct of Mercury), Hydrargyri Salphurctum Ru- 
liruitt (Red Sulphurct nf Mercury). 

PiLDLa: Hydhargtri — Meroukial Pills. — This prepa- 
ration, generally known as Blue Pills, is made by rubbing 
mercury (gi) with coDfection of roses (^iss), till all the glo- 
bules disappear ; then adding powdered liquorice root (Jss), 
and beating the whole into a mass. The trituration is now ge- 
nerally effected by machinery — usually by steam power. It 
is a soft, dark-blue mass, of a convenient consistence for 
making into pills. The mercury is in a state of minute divi- 
sion, and is chemically unaltered, though, perhaps, a very 
small portion of it is in a state of oxidation. Three graina of 
the pilular mass contain one grain of mercury. The prepa- 
ration changes colour from being kept, becoming of an olive 
and oven reddish tint, in consequence of the further oxidation 
of the motal. As it is often adulterated, it is important that 
it should be purchased of a reliable house. 
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Effects and Uses, — ^In full doses (gr. v-xv), blue pill acts 
as a laxative ; when given for this purpose, it is usually fol- 
lowed in a few hours by a saline cathartic. In doses of gr. 
i-ij-iij, repeated at proper intervals, it is employed as an o^ 
terative or sialogoguej and is the favourite preparation for 
exciting salivation in chronic affections. When it moves the 
bowels, opium is combined with it. 

Unguentum Htdrarqyri — Mercurial Ointment, — ^is 
made by rubbing mercury with suet and lard until the glo- 
bules disappear. It is an unctuous, fatty body, of a bluish- 
gray colour, consisting of equal weights of fatty matter and 
finely divided mercury, A very small portion of protoxide 
is, perhaps, present, and, as the ointment becomes darker by 
age, a further oxidation of the mercury probably takes place. 

Effects and Uses. — Mercurial ointment, when either swal- 
lowed or rubbed into the integuments, produces the constitu- 
tional effects of mercury; locally, it has but little irritant 
effect. It is scarcely ever used internally in the United States 
or Great Britain, though, in France, it is highly esteemed as 
a sialogogue, in the dose of gr. ij, repeated. Externally, it 
is used to mercurialize the system by friction, or applied to 
blistered surfaces; to disperse non-malignant tumours; as 
a dressing to syphilitic sores ; ' to destroy pediculi ; and to 
prevent suppuration and pitting in small-pox. 

Emplastrum Hydrargyri — Mercurial Plaster, — ^is 
made by rubbing mercury with olive oil and resin previously 
melted together, till the globules disappear ; and then adding 
melted lead plaster. It is used as a discutient of venereal 
and other enlargements, &c., and is applied to the side in 
chronic hepatitis : it may induce salivation. The pkbster of 
ammoniac with mercury is more stimulating than the fore- 
going. 

Hydrargyrum Cum Greta — Mercury with Chalk, — 
is prepared by rubbing three parts of mercury with five parts 
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of prepared chalk, till all the globules disappear. It 13 a 
grayish powder, containing mercury chiefly in tt state of 
minute diviaion. In full doses, it is a gentle laxative, milder 
even than blue pill ; in Hmaller dosea, it is on excellent alte- 
rative ; and the chalk renders it antacid. It is chiefly em- 
ployed aa an alterative in infantile casea. Dose, for adnlta, 
gr. y-xk; for children, gr. ij or jij to gr. yiij or i, in pow- 
der, and not in pills, aa in tho latter form the mercury be- 
comes squeezed out of the chalk. 

Hydbargyri Oxidum NroRuM — Bi^ck Oxide of Mee- 
CURY — This preparation iB obtained by agitatiag calomol 
(protoobloride of mercury) in a solution of potaaaa ; chloride 
of potassium is formed in solution, and protoxide of mercury 
(one equivalent of osygen and one equivalent of mercury), 
precipitates. As first prepared, it is a greenish -blaek powder ; 
but, on exposure to light or heat, it is coaverted into a mix- 
ture of metallic mercury and deutoxidej and becomes olive- 
coloured. It is odourless, tasteless, insoluble in water, but 
soluble in nitric and acetic acids. Its efl'ects are alterative, 
sialogogue, and purgative, and it is one of the least irritating 
of tho mercurial preparations — but it is little uacd internally, 
on account of the uncertainty of its composition. Dose, gr. 
i to gr. i-ij, in pill. Externally, it has been employed aa a 
fumigating agent ; also, aa an application to chancres and 
other Bores, suspended in a weak solution of chloride of 
calcium, under tho name of black wasJi (mado extempora- 
neously by adding calomel 5', to lime-water Oj). 

Hfdrargyhi Oxidum Robrum — Hed Oxide of Mer- 
CDRY. — This is the dcuCoxide or pe-Toxide of mercury (con- 
sisting of one equivalent of metal and two equivalents of 
oxygen). It is usually made by dissolving mercury in diluted 
nitric acid, with a gentle heat, by which nitrate of the deu- 
toxide of mercury is formed ; and the nitric acid is afterwards 
decomposed and driven off by calcination. The deutoxidc of 
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mercury, which is commonly called red precipitatey occurs in 
small, shining scales, of a brilliant red colour, with a shade 
of orange. It has an acrid taste, and is nearly insoluble in 
water. Its effects are those of a powerful irritant, and, when 
taken internally, even in small doses, it excites vomiting and 
purging — ^in large doses, gastro-enteritis. It is rarely or never 
used internally (dose, gr. J-i) ; externally, it is applied as 
an escharotic, either in powder or ointment, to chancres, in- 
dolent ulcers, &c. The yellow wash (a favourite application 
to phagedenic venereal ulcers), consists of red oxide of mer- 
cury, suspended in a weak solution of chloride of calcium and 
caustic lime; it is made by adding corrosive sublimate (gr. 
ij, or less), to lime-water (f^i). Unguentum hydrargyri 
oxidi ruhri (ointment of red oxide of mercui^y'), consists of 
one part of red oxide mixed with eight parts of simple oint- 
ment : it is a very useful stimulating ointment in indolent 
ulcers, porrigo, ophthalmia, &c. 

Hydrargyri Chloridum Mite — Mild Chloride of Mer- 
cury. — This preparation, well known as calomel, consists of 
one equivalent of chlorine and of mercury, each, and is a pro- 
tochloride of mercury. It is made by subliming a mixture 
of protosulphate of mercury and chloride of sodium (common 
salt) ; a double decomposition takes place, by which chloride 
of mercury and sulphate of soda are formed. The protosul- 
phate of mercury is previously obtained by boiling mercury 
in sulphuric acid, and afterwards triturating the resulting 
bisulphate of the deutoxide with mercury. CcdomMf as thus 
procured in mass, is liable to contain a little corrosive subli- 
mate. It should be reduced to powder, and washed repeatedly 
with boiled distilled water, until the absence of a white pre- 
cipitate with ammonia shows that the corrosive sublimate has 
been removed^ With a view of obtaining calomel in a state 
of very minute division, its vapour is condensed in a receiving 
vessel filled with steam, whereby it takes the form of a very 
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fine powder, and is perfectly free from corrosive suLlimiite. 
The calomel thus prepared (known aa Jewdl's or Howards 
calomel), is finer and more active than can be obtained by 
levjgtttion and elutriation. 

Calomel, na usually manufactured by sublimation, is in tho 
form of white, fibrous oakes. Aa found in the shops, it is a 
light-buff or ivory-coloured powder, tasteless, inodorous, in- 
soluble in water, alcohol, and ether, unalterable in the air, 
but blackening by long exposure to light. It should be kept 
in bottles painted black or cOTcred with black paper. JeiodPn 
calomel is a perfectly white powder. When pure, calomel is 
completely vaporiiiable by heat; it strikes a black colour, 
free from reddisli tinge, with solutions of the fixed alkalies; 
and should not, when digested with water, form a white pre- 
cipitate with ammonia, unless it contain corrosive sublimate. 

Inrompaiiblcs. — The olkalieB, alkaline earths, alkaline car- 
bonates, soaps, and hydrosulphatea, are incompatible witii 
calomel, ffitro-muriatic acid should not be prescribed with 
it, for fear of generating corrosive sublimate. Preparations 
containing hydrocyanic acid, the chlorides of sodium and 
potassium, and muriate of ammonia, produce the same change. 
It is probable that calomel is in part converted into corrosive 
sublimate in the stomach, by the muriatic acid which it en- 
counters. 

Effects and Uses. — Calomel produces the effects of tho mer- 
curials, already described, and, in purgative doses, proves also 
a valuable anthelmintic. From the certainty and mildness 
of its operation, it is more employed than any of the othev 
preparations of mercury, although blue pill, which if less 
certain, is milder, is preferred under some circumstances. 
Calomel has been frequently taken in very large doses, with- 
out any bad effects; but cases are recorded in which, in es- 
cessive quantity, it has acted as an irritant poison. As a 
piirfjatirF, it is employed in doses of gr. vi-sij, in fevers, 
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hepatitis, colica pictonum, dysentery, and many other affec- 
tions ; as an anthelmintic^ in the same doses ; and, in both 
cases, it is to be followed in a few hours by a saline draught, 
castor oil, or senna. Calomel is often given in combination 
with other cathartics, as jalap, rhubarb, aloes, scammony, 
colocynth, and gamboge. In very large doses, as 9i to ^88, 
or even more, it is said to possess sedative powers, and has 
been recommended in dysentery, cholera, puerperal fever, &c. 
As an antiphlogistic, in inflammatory cases, calomel is given 
in doses of gr. J to gr. i, every one, two, or three hours ; 
as an alterative, in these doses, twice or thrice a day. In 
the dose of gr. i, frequently repeated, it is one of the best 
means of checking obstinate vomiting. It is frequently added 
to other medicines to increase their action on the secretions, 
as diuretics, antimonials, &c. To children, calomel may be 
given in proportionally larger doses than to adults, and it rarely 
salivates them. In infantile diarrhoea, very minute doses of 
calomel, as gr. J, ^'j, y^y, every hour or two, are highly efc- 
cacious. Externally, calomel is applied in powder, as an 
errhine, in amaurosis ; and, made into an ointment, it is an 
excellent application in a variety of cutaneous affections. 

HyDBAEGYEI ChLOEIDUM CoRBOSIYUM — COBBOSIYE 

Chloride of Meroubt.— This is the bichloride of mercury, 
commonly called corrosive sublimate, consisting of two equiva- 
lents of chlorine and one equivalent of mercury. It is made 
by subliming a mixture of chloride of sodium and bisulphate 
of the deutoxide of mercury (which is previously obtained by 
boiling mercury with sulphuric acid) ; a double decomposition 
takes place, resulting in the formation of bichloride of mer- 
cury and sulphate of soda. Corrosive sublimate occurs in 
the form of white, semi-transparent, crystalline masses, per- 
manent in the air, inodorous, and of an acrid, styptic taste. 
It is tolerably soluble in cold water, and very soluble in boil- 
ing water, alcohol, ether, and the mineral acids. The aqueous 
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solution, nbeo exposed to light, is decomposed, with tlie pre- 
cipitation of caiomel and evolution of bjdrocbloric acid. It 
ia incompatible with many of the metals, the alkalies and their 
carbonates, soap, lime-water, tartar emetic, nitrate of silver, 
the acetates of lead, the sulphureta of potassium and sodium, 
and all the hjdroaulphates. The tests, for detecting corrosive 
Bublimate as a poison, are — in the order of their delicacj — 
ferro-eyanuret of potassium, lime-water, carbonate of potaasa, 
iodide of potassium, ammouia, sulphuretted hydrogen, and 
protocbloride of tin. 

PhysiologUal Effects. — In medicinal doses, as gr. ^g-i, eor- 
rosivo sublimate occasions a. beneficial alterative effect, without 
any obvious activity. Its continued use may cause salivation, 
but it has less tendency to produce this result than any other 
preparation of mercury. Medicinal doses, if too large or too 
long-continued, frequently produce gastro-enterii) symptoms 
and the constitutional effects of mercury. In excessive doses, 
corrosive sublimato is a violent caustic poison, from its affinity 
for albumen, fibrin, and other constituents of the tissues. It 
produces the most intense gastro-entcritis, sometimes followed 
by the ordinary constitutional effects of mercury. The best 
anliiioie is albumen (in the form of white of eggs) ; or, if this 
is not attainable, gluten (in wheat flour), or casein (in milk), 
may be substituted. The liydTated sulpliuret of iron, and a 
mixture of (Van JUings (two parts) with zinc (one part), also 
decompose corrosive sublimate. In cases of poisoning, tbo 
stomach must be evacuated as soon as possible, and the after 
treatment consists in the free use of demulcents, opiates, and 
topical depletion. 

Medicinal Uses- — Corrosive subliiqate is chiefly used as an 
alterative in secondary syphilis, usually in combination with 
the alterative diaphoretics, aa the compound syrup of sarsapa- 
rilla; also in cutaneous and rheumatic affections, and as a . 
Borbefacient in old dropsies. Dose, gr. -^'g-i, three or four 
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times a day, Id pill or eolation. Externally , it may be nsed 
as a caustic; a weak solution (gr. i-i-ij to water fji), is 
much employed as a wash to ulcers, an injection in gleet, a 
collyrium, &c. An ointment (gr. }-i-ij to lard §i), is a good 
application in porrigo. 

Hydrargyri Iodidum — Iodide op Mercury — ^is made 
by rubbing mercury and iodine together, with the addition of 
a little alcohol. It is a protiodide, consisting of one eqniya- 
lent of iodine and mercury each, and is a yellowish-green 
powder, insoluble in water and alcohol, but soluble in ether. 
By exposure to light it is partially decomposed, and becomes 
of a dark-olive colour. 

Effects and Uses. — This mercurial exercises a specific influ- 
ence over the lymphatic and glandular system, and is em- 
ployed in syphilis and scrofula occurring in the same indivi- 
dual. Doscj gr. i, gradually increased to gr. iij or iv; it should 
not be given with iodide of potassium, which decomposes it. 
Externally^ it is applied, in the form of ointment, to syphi- 
litic ulcers, &c. 

Hydrargyri Iodidum Rubrum — Red Iodide of Mer- 
cury — is the biniodide, consisting of one equivalent of mer- 
cury and two equivalents of iodine. It is made by mixing 
solutions of iodide of potassium and bichloride of mercury, 
from which a double decomposition ensues, resulting in the 
formation of chloride of potassium in solution, and biniodide 
of mercury 'precipitated. It is a scarlet-red powder, inso- 
luble in water, but soluble in alcohol and solutions of iodide 
of potassium, chloride of sodium, &c. It is a powerful irri- 
tant and caustic, and is employed in the same cases as the 
protiodide, though much more energetic. Dose^ gr. jg, gra- 
dually increased to gr. i, in pill or alcoholic solution. Ex- 
temally, it is much used in the form of ointment. 
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Htdeasqtrum Ammoniatum — Ammoniated Merclry 
— This preparation, commonly called white prea^utate, is 
made by precipitating a solution of bichloride of merouiy by 
ammonia; muriate of ammonia is formed in solution, and 
tlie ajiiid'j-i^hloride of mercury^ is thrown down. It con^ifits 
of one equivalent of protocliloride of mercury and one of 
aniufot/en (or ammonia deprived of one equivalent of hydro- 
gen). It is a perfectly white powder, insoluble in water and 
alcohol, decomposed by boiling water, inodorous, and has an 
earthy, afterwards metallic taste. It ia largely adulterated, 
chiefly with sulphate of lime. Its cjvcts are poisonous, but 
it is used only as an external applicution, ia the form of oinC- 
meiit (vni/ueHluni liydrarimri afiinioniati, 31 to simple oint- 
ment Jiss), to cutaneous eruptions, and to destroy pediculi. 

Htdeakgyri Sulphas Flavus — Yellow Sulphate os 
i!il£BCuaY. — This salt, commonly called tarpeth mineral, is 
made by throwing the bisulphate of the deutoside of mercury 
(as obtained from the action of sulphuric acid on mercury), 
into boiling water; the bisnlpbato is instantly decomposed, 
and a basic sesqnisulpbate of the deutoside of mercury — tar- 
peih mineral — ^ia precipitated. It is an inodorous, lemon- 
yellow powder, of a rather acrid taste, and almost insoluble 
in water. It has been employed as an alterative, in doses 
of gr. i— i; as an emetic, ia eroup and chronic enlargement 
of the testis, in doses of gr. ij-v ; and as an errkine, in 
chronic ophthalmia and diseases of the head. In au over- 
dose, it is poisonous, Ji having proved fatal. 

HYBRAROyEI SULPeURETUM NIGRUM — BlACK. SuLPHU- 

RET OP Mercorv — or Ethif^* mineral, is made by rubbing 
equal parts of mercury and sulphur together, till all the glo- 
bules disappear. Its composition is an unsettled point, but 
it is probably a bisulphuret mised with sulphur. It ia a 
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heavy, tasteless, insoluble, black powder, very mild in its ope- 
ration, and prescribed as an alterative in glandular and cu- 
taneous affections. Dose, gr. v-xx, several times a day - bnt 

it is not much used. 

Hybrargyri Sulphuretum E.UBRUM — ^Red Sulphuket 
OP Mercury— or Cinnabar (which is found as a native oom- 
bination), is manufactured by subliming a mixture of one 
part of sulphur and eight parts of mercury. It consists of 
one equivalent of mercury and two equivalents of sulphur, and 
occurs in the form of heavy, brilliant, deep-red, crystalline 
masses, which are inodorous, tasteless, entirely volatilizable by 
heat, and insoluble in water and alcohol. It is not employed 
internally, but is used in the way of fumigation in venereal 
ulcers of the throat and nose ; 5^^ ^^7 ^^ thrown on a red- 
hot iron and inhaled ; but the hla^k oxide is a better substance 
for mercurial fumigation. Cinnabar is used as a paint, under 
the name of vermilion, 

Unguentum Hybrargyri Nitratis — Ointment of 
Nitrate op Mercury. — ^Tho nitrate of mercury is employed 
only in the form of ointment. This preparation, known as 
citrine ointment, is made by dissolving mercury in nitric acid, 
and adding the mercurial solution to a melted mixture of 
neats-foot oil and lard. The chemical changes which result 
here are not precisely known; but a subnitrate of the deut- 
oxide of mercury is probably formed, with fatty acids and 
elaidin. Citrine ointment has a fine yellow colour, and unc- 
tuous consistence; but, if not very carefully made, it becomes 
greenish, hard, and friable. It is an excellent stimul&nt and 
alterative application, much employed in porrigo, psoriasis, 
crusta lactea, impetigo, psorophthalmia, and a wide range of 
ulcerated and eruptive affections. It is best to dilute it, at 
first, with lard. 



IODINE. 



A .S'c^id'oti of Pemitriiie of Mercuri/, aonietimes called 
Acid Nitrate of Mert-ury, made by diBaolviag niercurj in 
nitric acid, is employed aa a. caustic applicatioQ in malignant 
ulccra. 



lodino is an elementary non-metallic substanue, found iu 
the yegetitble, animal, and mineral kingJoma of nature, — aa 
marine plants, oysters, sponges, mineral springs, &c. It is 
oLiefly manufactured from kelp {the. impure soda obtained 
from the incineration of sea-weeds), in which it exists as on 
iodide of sodium. It occurs in crystalline scales, of a bluish- 
black colour and metallic lustre, of a strong, peculiar odour, 
and a hot, acrid tast«. It is very volatile — evaporating even 
at common temperatures, ia freely soluble in alcohol and 
ether, and but very slightly soluble in water. -Its solubility in 
water is very much increased by the addition of certain salta, 
as the iodide of potassium, chloride of sodium, &c. Iodine 
may bo detected in the minutest quantity by starch, which 
produces with it a. deep blue colour ; if in combination, the 
iodine must bo first freed with a little nitric acid. Chloro- 
form has also been proposed as a test. 

Fhj/iiological Effectt. — Iodine acts locallr/ as an irritant; 
when applied to the skin it stains it yellow, and causes itch- 
ing, redness, and desquamation ; and, when inhaled in the 
form of vapour, it escites cough and heat in the air-passages. 
Taken internally, in meiliciiial doses, it frequently produces 
a remedial alterative and resolvent effect, without any obvious 
disturbance of the Junctions. Usually, patients become thin 
under its use, though sometimes its alterative action on 
the nutrition produc^^a embonpoint. If administered in too 
large doses, or to persons of irritable stomachs, it produces 
subacute gastro-entcritis ; and, when continued for a long 
time, it will produce gMtro-enl^rie symptoms — headache, 
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giddiness, and other evidences of cerebro-spinal disturbanoe- 



marasmus — sometimes discoloration of the skin — occasionally 
salivation — and frequently a wasting of the mammce and testis 
cles. The influence of iodine on the secretions is uncertain^ but 
it commonly stimulates them. In excessive doses, it may act 
as an irritant poison, and has even produced death ; but such 
a result is rare. Enormous quantities have been taken with 
very slight effects. The absorption of iodine is shown by its 
presence in the blood and various secretions. 

Medicinal Uses. — ^Iodine is a most valuable resolvent remedy^ 
in chronic visceral and glandular enlargements, indurations, 
thickening of membranes, tumours, &c. It is chiefly employed 
in hronchocele and scrofula^ but it is useful in every variety 
of chronic tumour and enlargement \ also as an alterative in 
secondary syphilis and other chronic affections ; and as an 
emmenagogue. Its vapour has been inhaled with benefit in 
chronic bronchitis and phthisis. It is a valuable topical 
remedy, and is applied in the form of tincture, with the 
greatest advantage, in the various cutaneous affections, lupus, 
erysipelas, rheumatism, gout, phlegmons, carbuncles, wounds, 
diseases of joints, poisoned parts, &c., &c. 

Administration. — Iodine is rarely exhibited alone, but 
usually in conjunction with iodide of potassium (see p. 247). 
To avoid gastric irritation, it is best given after a meal, par- 
ticularly when amylaceous substances have been taken, as it 
forms with them iodide of starch. Dose, gr. I-}, two or three 
times daily. Liquor lodinii Com/positus — Compound Solt^ 
tion of Iodine — (Iodine Jvi; Iodide of potassium ^i^] dis- 
tilled water Oj), is the usual preparation in which iodine is 
administered internally, — dose, six drops, three times a 4ay, 
in sweetened water, and gradually increased. The tincture 
(3i to alcohol Oi), is of a deep-brown colour, and undergoes 
a gradual change, when kept long; water precipitates the 
iodine from it, and hence it is little employed internally, — 
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dose, gtt. X— XX, repeated and iaereased. Extenialli/, it is exten- 
siveij applied to erysipelatous and poisoned parts, chilblains, 
&c., &C, The oiiitTtient — uvguentutn iodinii — (made with 
iodine 9i, iodide of potassium gr. iv, water fllvi, and lard gj), 
is employed as a local application in goitre, scrofulous tumefao- 
tions, &c. ; it does not keep well. Ufij/aentum iodinii compoiC- 
tum (iodine 5^1 iodide of potassium ^ji alcohol f5J, lard Sij)i 
is used for the same pnrposca as the preceding ; they both 
impart an orange colour to the skin. Iodine baiAt have been 
employed, with iodine and iodide of potassium dissolved in 
water, in a iroodeit bath-tub, in the proportion of iodine gr. 
iij, and iodide gr. vi, to a gallon of water. 

Iodine is employed in medicine, in various chemical com- 
binations. The iodides o/iroa, lead, and mercury have been 
noticed. The iodide of starch is highly recommended, — dose, 
a teaepoonful, three times a day, to be increased. The iodide 
o/xinc is employed as a tonic and aatringent. The iodide of 
sulphur, in the form of ointment, is nsod in various skin 
diseases. 



This Biilt is prepared by treating an aqueous solution of 
potassa with iodine in slight escess. By this process, a mix- 
ture of iodide of potassium and iodato of potassa is obtained, 
and the iodate is afterwards deoxidized and converted into 
iodide by beat. Iodide of potassium consists of one equivalent 
of iodine and potassium, each. It occurs in semi-opaque, white, 
or transparent crystals, permanent iu a dry atr, rather deliques- 
cent iu a moist one, of an acrid saline taste, somewhat like that 
of common salt. It is readily soluble in water and alcohol, and 
its aqueous solution dissolves iodine, forming iodurelted iodide 
ofpotauium. It is frequently, adulterated with other salts. 

EfftcU and Uses. — ^The effects of iodide of potaBsium are 
analogous to those of iodine, but less energetic. Locallt/, it 
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acts as an irritant, and, in large doses, sometimes occasions 
nausea, vomiting, heat of stomacb, and purging ; but it maj 
be given in larger doses, and for a longer period, than iodine, 
without causing gastro-enteric derangement. It stimulates 
the secretions, particularly those from mucous membranes, 
and very often produces coryza. Its constitutional effects are 
powerfully alterative and resolvent, and it is employed in 
bronchocele, scrofula, secondary syphilisj and other chronic 
diseases, particularly those accompanied with enlargements 
or indurations. It has been recommended in hydrocephalus. 
Administration, — Dose, gr. iij-xv, or even more, three 
times a day, in solution. An ointment (5i to lard ^i), is 
employed for the same purposes as iodine ointment, and does 
not discolour the skin ) it is, however, of feebler efficacy. 

Beominium — ^Bromine — ^is an elementary body, bearing 
close chemical and medicinal affinities to iodine. It is ob- 
tained from the bittern of salt springs (largely near Freeport, 
Pa.), in which it exists as a bromide of magnesium. It is a 
volatile, red liquid, of a caustic taste, and a strong, disa- 
greeable smell, sparingly soluble in water, more soluble in 
alcohol, and still more so in ether. Its effects on the system 
are very analogous to those of iodine, and it has been em- 
ployed as an alterative resolvent in bronchocele, scrofulous 
tumours, skin diseases, &c., particularly in cases in which 
iodine does not answer, or has lost its activity. It is exhi- 
bited in aqueoiLs soltUion (1 part to 40 parts of distilled water) ; 
dose, six drops, several times a day. Properly diluted, it is 
used as a wash for ulcers. In over-doses, bromine is an irri- 
tant poison, and has proved fatal ', ammonia is said to be an 
antidote, 

PoTAssn Beomidum — Bromide op Potassium — a per- 
manent, colourless, anhydrous, crystalline salt, of a pungent, 
saline taste, very soluble in water, and slightly soluble in al- 
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coholj — has been used as a Bubstitute for iodide of potassium, 
in bronchoccle, scrofula, secondary syphilis, &o. Dose, gr. 
iij— s, three times a day, in pill or solution. It is, however, 
slower in its action than the iodide, and more apt to disagree 
with the Btomach. Bromides of iron and of me re«r^ ha vo 
been also employed. 



This is a FIXED OIL, obtained from the uver of Gadus 
Morrhua, or the Common Cod, — a well-known fiali of the 
Northern Atlantic, — and probably, also, from the livers of 
several other specioa of (ladns. It is prepared by subjecting 
the livers to heat, either in boilers with water, or by means 
of steam externally applied, and afterwards draining off the 
liquid portion, from which the oil separates on standing. It 
is said to be sometimes procured also by espression. Three 
Tarieties are known, the white or pale-yellow, the hrownish- 
yeUow, and the dark-hrown. They differ chiefly in the mode 
of preparation — the pale being prepared from fresh livers, the 
dark-brown from those which are collected at sea and have 
undergone putrefactive decomposition, and the hrownisk-yellow 
from those in which putrefaction has only partially com- 
menced. The pale oil is the purest ; the dark oil is the most 
offensive to the taste and smeli, and the least acceptable to 
the stomach. 

Cod-liver oil is of the consistence of lamp-oil, and has a 
peculiar odour and taste, resembling that of shoe-leather, 
which is usually prepared in the United States with thia oil. 
These sensible properties are probably the best test of the ge- 
nuineness of the oil, and it should be rejected if the smell 
and taste of shoe-leather are wanting, or if those of lamp-oil 
or fish-oil are very perceptible. The oil undergoes a gradual 
change from exposure to the air, and should therefore be kept 
in full and welt-stoppered bottles. It containB a great variety 
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of ckemical constituents, the most important of which are fattj/ 
adds, several biliary principles, a peculiar brown substance 
called gaduin (which is not, however, supposed to be the ac- 
tive ing{pdient), iodine, chlorine, and traces of bromine. 

Physiological Ujffects. — ^The prolonged use of cod-liver oil, in 
doses which allow it to be retained by the stomach, produces 
very marked beneficial effects in a wide range of chronic dis- 
eases, dependent on a vitiated condition of the functions of 
digestion, assimilation, and nutrition. Its modus medendi is 
not well understood ; some therapeutists believing it to act 
merely as a nutritive agent, valuable from the readiness 
with which it is assimilated — others attributing its curative 
powers to the iodine and bromine, or other principles which 
it contains. Its efficiency cannot, however, be ascribed to its 
nutritive qualities, as other highly nutritious oleaginous sub- 
stances have no such curative powers. It appears to act, in 
some unknown way, as an alterative stimulant to the functions 
of assimilation and nutrition, rendering food more easily as- 
similable, and thus resisting the waste of the system occa- 
sioned by chronic diseases. The most striking feature, in its 
action on the economy, is increoM of weight; and, usually, 
where it fails to increase the weight, it is of little service. In 
large doses, cod-liver oil produces nausea and diarrhoea, and 
these effects occasionally follow the use of medicinal doses. 

Medicinal Uses, — Cod liver oil has long been known as a 
remedy in rheumatic diseases *, and within the last ten years, 
it has come into extensive use, as an alterative in tuberculous 
and scrofulous affections. In the treatment of phthisis pul- 
monalis, it is now looked upon, in Great Britain and the Uni- 
ted States, as superior to any other agent, and as possessing 
an undoubted power of arresting the progress of both the 
general and local symptoms, in this disease. Relatively, it 
produces more marked effect in the last than in the previous 
stages of phthisis. Over the various forms of scrofula, it 



exercises also n very decided control — particularly glandulBI 
enlargements, ulcers, diseases of the joints and spine, opli- 
thalmia, &c. In tlie variouH cataneous affections, chronic 
rheumatism and goat, and the entire circle of chronic disor- 
ders, in which there is a tendency to maraamua, coJ-livcr oil 
is now employed. Its peculiar powers and merits require, 
howeyer, to be more fully developed by time. — It ia contra- 
indicated where there in a tendency to oongestiou or plethora, 
and its cxhihition should be suspended (temporarily at least), 
in the treatment of phtliigis, when intra-thoracic inflammation 
or hemoptysis is present. Its good effects are most conspi- 
enous, in proportion to the youth of the patient. 

Admi'mstration. — Dose, a tahlespoonful three or four timoB 
a day, to be gradually increased as the stomach will permit ; 
and it must be persevered with for a long time, before its 
good effects appear. It is best given in some aromatic water, 
or the froth of porter; and it may bo rendered more accepta- 
ble to the stomach, by combination with one of the mineral 
acids. If it produce diarrhoea, astringents should be admi- 
nistered with it. It is used as a cli/ster, in cases of asearides 
and lambricoides j and externally, in cutaneous affections and 
opacity of the cornea. 



Metallic arsenic is inert, though, when swallowed, it may 
prove powerfully poisonous, by becoming oxidized and con- 
verted into arsenioQs acid. It is not used in medicine. 

AcintiM ARsENiostiM — Aksenioub Acid, — sometimes 
cti\\^Wh%leArscn'k,OxidenfAT»enic,<irAremu:,—KohtB.mtdi 
principally as a Bceondury product in the roasting of cobalt 
ores (the arseniurets of cobalt), in Saxony and Bohemia. It 
ia atterwards purified by sublimation ; and, when recently 
prepared, occurs in glassy, colourless, transparent masses, of 
a vitreous fracture, which gradually become white and opaque, 
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progressively from the surface inwards. It is sometimes kept 
in the shops in the form of a fine white powder ; but, in this 
state, it is liable to adulteration with chalk or Bulphate of 
lime, aod it should therefore be always purchased in masses. 
It is volatilizable by heat, has no smell, and little or no taste ; 
is soluble in water (completely so in boiling water, and more 
readily in either, when tran^arent than opaque), and also in 
alcohol and oils. Its chemical composition is one equivalent 
of arsenic and three equivalents of oxygen. Arsenic acid is 
composed of one equivalent of metal and five equivalents of 
oxygen. 

Tests. — Owing to the frequent use of arsenious acid as a 
poison, a knowledge of the means of detecting its presence is 
of great importance. In the solid state, it may be recognised 
in the first place by its volatility; secondly, when thrown on 
burning charcoal, it is 4leoxidized, and gives out the garlicky 
odour of metallic arsenic ; and, thirdly, if heated in a glass tube 
with charcoal or black flux, it sublimes and condenses in the 
form of a metallic crust. In aqueous solution, arsenious acid 
may be detected by the following reagents : sulphuretted hy- 
drogeny which produces a lemon or sulphur-yellow sulphuret of 
arsenic; ammoniacal nitrate of silver, which produces a canary- 
yellou> arsenite of silver; and ammoniacal sulphate of copper, 
which produces an apple or grass-green arsenite of copper. The 
sulphuret of arsenic may be reduced, and made to. yield metal- 
lic arsenic, if heated with soda-flux or potash-flux. The most 
delicate test, however, of arsenious acid in solution is that of 
nascent hydrogen, termed Marsh's test. When the acid is sub- 
mitted to the action of nascent hydrogen (evolved by the 
action of sulphuric acid on zinc), it is deoxidized, and unites 
with the hydrogen to form arseniuretted hydrogen gas. This 
gas has a garlicky odour, and is recognised by its burning with 
a bluish-white flame^ which deposits on a plate of glass or 
porcelain, held over the jet, a black spot or ring, surrounded 



by a larger white ring of araenioua acid. Another teat, lately 
proposed, ia that of Reiiuei, and consistB in boiling a solution 
of the acid with muriatio acid nnd copper-foil or wire, when 
the latter acquires a wliitish coating of metallic arsenic. When 
arseiiioui acid is dissolved with liquid organic suhslances, it 
should first be separated from insoluble matters, by filtration, 
and the metalliu arsenic may be then obtained by Reinsch't 
proccit ; and the Ufjuid or subliming testa afterwards applied. 
If the poison be miscd with solid organic eubitancKS, they 
should bo cut up and boiled with water acidulated with 
muriatic acid, and tlic solution afterwarda filtered, and again 
boiled, &c. 

Physiologieal Effects. — Araenious acid acts locally as an 
escharotic, by destroying the vitality of the parts to which it is 
applied. Its cfTecta, when it ia taken internally, in medicinal 
•/ose>, are not, at first, very obvious. When continued for 
some time, it generally produces more or loss heat and dry- 
ness of the throat and stomach, with nausea, inereoBcd secre- 
tion from the bowels and kidneys, irritation of the conjunctiva, 
and a peculiar swelling of the face, termed oedema arsenicalis : 
after the latter symptom appears, the medicine should be aus- 
pended. In too long-eontiniied or too luri/e tnedidnal doiei, 
arsenions acid aometimea produces a sort of chronic poisoning, 
characterized by disorder of the digestive apparatus, conjunc- 
tivitis, isdema, salivation, a entaneous eruption, loss of the hair 
and naila, paralyaia, convulsions, and, if its use be persevered 
in, coma and delirium may result, terminating in death. In 
excessive doses, araenious aeid is a violent poison, usually de- 
atroying life by gastro-enteritiB, in from one to two or three 
days. When very large quantities are taken, it sometimes 
acta on the cerebro-spinat syatem, producing death by nar- 
cotism, in a few hours. Occasionally, gastro-enterio and 
cerebro-Bpinal syraptoms both occur. A few grains of arae- 
nious acid may prove fatal. 
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Dissections, in cases of poisoning from this agent, reveal 
redness (sometimes accompanied with extravasations of blood)^ 
ulceration, softening, effusion of lymph, and even gangrene, in 
the alimentary canal. The blood is often flaid and dark- 
coloured. The absorption of arsenious acid into the system, 
after its administration, is show^ by its presence in the blood, 
animal tissues, urine, &c. 

Antidotes and Treatment in cases of Poisoning, — The eva- 
cuation of the contents of the stomach, by the stomach-pump 
or emetics, should be the first object in these cases. Demul- 
cent drinks are to be also freely given. The hydrated per- 
oxide OF IRON should be administered, as soon as. it can bo 
procured, in the state of pidp or magma. It is prepared by 
the action of an alkaline solution on a sesquisalt of iron ; solu- 
tion of ammonia is directed, by the U. S. Pharmacopoeia, to be 
added to a solution of the tersulphate of the sesquioxide of iron 
(which is obtained by the action of sulphuric and nitric acids 
on the sulphate of the protoxide). The hydrated peroxide of 
iron is a soft, moist, reddish-brown magma, which acts as an 
antidote to arsenious acid, by forming with it an insoluble, inert 
Bubarseniate of protoxide of iron. The dose is about twelve 
times tlie supposed amount of poison taken, and it should be 
given in the fresh and pulpy state, as it gradually loses its 
antidotical virtues when kept. .The suhcarbonate (sesqui- 
oxide) of iron also acts as an antidote, but is much less 
powerful than the pulpy hydrate. LiglU magnesia (which 
has not been too strongly calcined), and freshly-precipitated 
gfHatini/us magnesia, may be also used as antidotes. The 
after-treatment consists in the use of demulcents, opiates, 
local'Uoodletting, and, if necessary, stimulants. 

Medicinal Uses, — ^Arsenious acid is a very valuable alter- 
ative remedy, but it must be exhibited with caution. It is 
employed with the greatest success in the treatment of perio- 
dical affeciionsy as intermittent fevers, especially such as have 
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resisted the use of bark, or freqnently re-appeared ; in ckroiiio 
'■utaneovs ajectiona, particularly the scaly diacuaes (lepra, pso- 
riasis, and pityriasis); also in certain affeclitms of the nervmit 
sffslem., chorea in particalar, over which it exercises a marked 
control; and in the tertiary forma of ayphilis. As an external 
aj>plicat ion, aiBenioaB acid has been applied to indolent ginases, 
lupus, onychia maligna, &e., either pure or mixed with aeveral 
parts of Bulphnr; its use is, however, attended with danger 
of constitutional effecta. It is an ingredient of various em- 
pirical compounds, employed in the treatment of eancer. 

Administration. — Dose, gr. j'^ to gr. j'j, in pills with bread- V 
crumb, three times a day, to he reduced when conjunctivitis 
appears, and enspended after the establishment of the adema, 
arseiiicalia ; and, after being taken a fortoi^t, it should al- 
ways be intermitted for a day or two. It is less apt to occa- 
sion gastric irritability, when given immediately after a meal. 
The uaual and aafer form of exhibiting this remedy, is that 
of solution with potash, in the 

Liquor Potass^ Aksenitis — Solution op AasENiTE of \, 
PoTAssA, or Fowler's Solution. — This is prepared by boiling " 
arsenious acid with a solution of carbonate of potassa — spirit 
of lavender being added to the solution when cold. It is a 
transparent lic]uid, of aa alkaline reaction, and has the colour, 
taste, and smell of spirit of lavender. It is decomposed by the 
reagents which act upon arsenic, and is incompatible with 
infusions and decoctions of cinchona. Its effects and mses are 
analogous to those of arseuious acid, thoagh some practitioners 
have denied their therapeutic identity. The antidote is the 
sabacctatc of the sesquioside of iron, which renders inert all 
the salts of the acids of arsenic. Dose, gtt. v to gtt. x, three • ' 
times a day. Each fluidtaohm contains half a grain of arse- 
nious acid. A solution of arseaite of soda has also been 
employed. 

Akbemci Iodicum — Iodide of Arsenic, — made by rub- 
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bing iodine and arsenic together^ is a teriodide, consisting of 
one eq. of arsenic and three eq. of iodine. It is an orange- 
red, crystalline, volatilizable solid, wboUj soluble in water, 
and has been used both internally and externally in skin dis- 
eases. Do8e, gr. if three times a day ^ for external use, gr. 
i^ to lard ^i. 

LiQUOB Absenici et Hydrargtbi Iodidi — Solution of 
Iodide of Arsenio and Mercury. — ^This solution, known as 
Donovan* s ^Soiutionj is prepared by boiling equal weights of 
iodide, of arsenic and red iodide of piercury in distilled water 
It is considered by some chemists to be merely an aqueous 
solution of the two iodides ] by others, a solution of hydrio- 
dates of the oxides of the two metals. It has a pale-yellow 
colour, a slightly styptic taste, and is incompatible with the 
salts of morphia. 

Effects and Uses. — This is a highly valuable alterative 
preparation, in the various forms of papular and scaly cutane- 
ous affections. It wad introduced by Mr. Donovan, of Dublin, 
in 1889, and has been a good deal employed in the United 
States. Dose, gtt. v to gtt. xx or more, three times a day. 

it 

AMMONIJB MUBIA8 — MUBIATB OT AMMONIA. 

This salt, commonly termed sal ammonia^y is obtained from 
the gas-liquor of coal gas-works, and also in the preparation 
of animal charcoal from bones. It is brought in the crude 
state from Calcutta to England, where it is refined and ex- 
ported. It occurs in white, translucent, tough, fibrous, hemi- 
spherical, convex-concave cakes, about two inches thick, difficult 
to powder, inodorous, of a pungent, saline taste, slightly de- 
liquescent, very soluble in water, and less so in alcohol. It 
consists of one eq. of muriatic acid and one of ammonia, and 
is considered by some chemists to be a chloride of ammonium. 

Effects and Uses, — The local action of muriate of ammonia 
is that of an irritant. In large doses it purges. In small 
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doBcs, after abBorption, it proves a powerful resolvent altera- 
tive, with a Blight sedative action on the vascular syatctn, and 
an increased flow of the Bcurctions generally. It is not much 
employed in Great Britain or the United States, but it is 
extensively used in Germany — as a refrigerant sedative in 
mild fevers attended with stoppage of the secretions — as a 
resolvent in organic enlargements — in amenorrhea — and in 
Ofttarrhs, urethritis, &c. Dose, gr. v-sss, every two or 
three hours, in powder or mucilaginous solution. Externally, 
it is used in solution (immediately upon heing dissolved), as 
a refrigerant lotion, and also as a discutient. 



Antacids are medicinal agents, employed to neutralize 
aeids in the primoj viio and secretions. The alkalies and 
alkaline earths, and their carbonates, are the substances in- 
cluded in this division. The alkalies, in the concentrated 
state, destroy organization and act as corrosive poisons ; 
tbey are administered internally, only in a state of extreme 
dilution. The alkaline carbonates produce a less intense 
chemical action on the tissues than the alkalies ; and the 
bioarbonates arc less active than the monacarbonates. The 
alkaline earths, particularly magnesia, arc less energetic 
in their local action than the alkalies proper ; and tbcir car- 
bonates manifest little or no chemical influence over the 
tissues. 

When swallowed in a state of dilution, the alkalijie prepa- 
rations combine with the free acids which they encounter in 
the stomuch. The salts wliicli arc thus formed, unless car- 
ried off by the bowels, are absorbed into the blood, and are 
thrown out by the secretions, especially by the kidneys. 
While in the stomach, besides neutralizing acids, the alkalies 
also promote the digestion and absorption of fatty substances, 
by forming with them an emulsion. After absorption, they 
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exert a liquefacient action on the bloody and render the urino 
alkaline. Their long-continued use disorders the functions 
of digestion and nutrition, produces a chronic deterioration 
of the blood, and sets up a cachectic condition somewhat 
analogous to scurvy. 

In the concentrated form, the alkalies are employed as 
escharoHcs. The various'alkaline preparations are administered 
internally f in the diluted form : — 1. As antacids, in dyspepsia, 
accompanied with excess of acid- in the primas vise — and they 
are probably also of advantage, in dyspeptic cases, by promoting 
the digestion of fatty matters. The neutralization of acid, in 
dyspepsia, by the alkaline preparations, is chiefly palliative ; 
although their continued use often diminishes temporarily the 
tendency to acid secretion. The vegetable tonics are frequently 
combined with antacids, very advantageously, in the treatment 
of dyspepsia. 2. As antidotes, in cases of poisoning from acids. 
8. As antilithics, to neutralize lithic acid, when it is sepa- 
rated in undue quantity by the urine; and, also, as Uthon- 
triptics, or solvents of calculi, especially lithates. They are 
improper when there is a tendency to the deposition of phos- 
phates. 4. To relieve irritability of the urinary organs— cu- 
taneous irritation — uterine irritation — pruritus ani, &c. — 
when these conditions of irritability are dependent, as is often 
the case, on excess of acid in the system. 5. As diuretics (see 
p. 201). 6. As antiplastics and resolvents, in inflammation. 

The antacid preparations should be administered in a 
state of large dilution, with a view to facilitate their absorp- 
tion, and to prevent an irritant and purgative action on the 
bowels. 

POTASSJI PR^PABATA — PRBPABATIONS OF P0TA8SA. 

The preparations of potassa, employed as antacids, are the 
Solution of Potassa, Carbonate of Potassa, and Bicarbonate 
of Potassa. Besides their antacid, antiplastio, and diuretic 
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uaeR, the salts of potassa have been administered thorapi 
ticallj in the treatment of scurvy. This employment of tbem 
ia baaed upon the opinion, that scurvy is the result of 
cioncy of potash in the food ; and that by the CKhibition of 
some saline preparation of these alkalies, the necessary ali- 
mentary ingredient is restored. 

LiQTJon PoTAes.E — Solution of Potassa, — \i prepared 
by the action of lime on a solution of carbonate of potassa ; 
the lime abstracts carbonic acid from the carbonate, and pre- 
cipitates as carbonate of iime, leaving the free potasaa in solu- 
tion. Solution of potassa is a limpid, colourless liquid, with- 
out smell, of an acrid, caustic taste, and an alkaline reaction. 

EffeHs and Usee. — The antacid, diuretic, antilithio, and re- 
solvent properties and indications of this preparation have 
been described above. It is more irritant to the stomach 
than the carbonates of potassa, and is therefore less eligible 
for protracted use. Tn excessive quantity, it may act as an 
irritant and corrosive poison ; oils and vegetable acids should 
be administered as antidotes. Dose, gtt. s.—sx, largely diluted 
with sweetened water jor mucilage. Exlernall;/, it is used, in 
a diluted state, as a stimulant lotion. 

PoTASSJE CaRBONAS — CARBONATE OF POTASSA. This 

salt, as usually kept in the shops, is prepared by the purifioa- 
tion of the impure carbonate of potassa, known as jtcarlash, 
which is obtained from wood-ashes, by lixiviation. Carbo- 
nate of potassa occurs in the form of a white, coarse, granular 
powder, of a nauseous, alkaline taste, and an alkaline reaction, 
— very soluble in water, but insoluble in alcohol. It is very 
deliquescent, forming, if long exposed to the air, an oily 
liquid with the water which it attracts. It consists of one 
equivalent of carbonic acid and one of potassa. Acids, 
acidulous salts, and many other substances, are incompatible 
with it. It is employed as an antacid, diuretic, antilithic, 
&.Q., in the dose of gr. x-xx, in some sweetened, aromatic 
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water. In large quantities, it acts as a corrosive poison, for 
which oils and vegetable acids are the antidotes. 

As the purified pearlash of thp shops is always more or less 
impure, a better salt, for internal use, is 

POTASSiE CaBBONAS PuRUS — ^PURE CARBONATE OP Po- 

TA8SA, — commonly called Salt of Tartar j from its having 
been formerly obtained from cream of tartar. It is now 
made by calcining bicarbonate of potassa, which is thus 
deprived of its water of crystallization and an equivalent of 
carbonic acid, and is reduced to the state of carbonate. It 
differs from purified pearlash only in containing no impu- 
rities. 

Liquor Potasses Carhonatis — Solution of Carbonate of 
Potassa (fbj to distilled water f^xiy), is a convenient form for 
the administration of the salt. Dose, ri^x to f5J, diluted. . 

POTASS-ffl BlOARBONAS — BICARBONATE OP POTASSA, — ^is 

made by passing carbonic acid through an aqueous solution 
of carbonate of potassa, till it is fully saturated. By filtration 
and evaporation, it is obtained in transparent, colourless crys- 
tals, having the shape of irregular eight-sided prisms with 
two-sided summits. They are inodorous, of a 3light alkaline 
taste, permanent in the air, soluble in water, and insoluble in 
alcohol. The effects and uses of this salt are the same as 
those of the carbonate, but it is pleasanter in taste and less 
irritant to the stomach. Dose, 9i to-5i* 

SODiB CARBONATES — 0ABB0NATB8 OF SODA. 

The only preparations of soda, employed as antacids, are 
the carbonates. There are three sources of carbonated soda, 
viz. : native soda, the ashes of marine plants, and sulphate 
of soda. The native carbonate (called natron), is found 
in Egypt, Hungary, and other countries. Impure soda, 
obtained from the ashes of marine plants, is termed barilla. 
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or ?cflp, — barilla, when it is derived from phenogauious 
plants growing near the sea, and kelp, when procured 
from crjptogamic plants growing in the sea. Carbonate of 
soda ia now, however, chiefly made by artificial means, from 
sulphate of soda — which is obtained in part from the raanu- 
faeturera of chlorinated lime, but principally by the action of 
sulphuric acid on chloride of sodium. The sulphate of soda 
is fused with ground limestone and coal, and forms a black 
mass called British harilla, which consists of a niisture of 
oxysulphuret of calcium, caustic lime, and coaly matter, with 
carbonate of soda. It is afterwards purified by lisiviation, 
calcination, and other procesBea. 

SoD^ Cabbonas— Carbon ATB of Soda, — crystallises in 
large, oblique, rhombic prisma, which are transparent, very 
efflorescent, of an alkaline, disagreeable taste, soluble in water, 
but insoluble in alcohol. When heated, they undergo the 
watery fusion, and part with their water of crystallization, 
which ia entirely expelled at a red heat. The chemical com- 
positioD of the salt is one equivalent of carbonic acid and one 
of soda ; and perfect crystals have ten equivalents of water of 
crystallization. It ia apt to contain sulphate of soda and 
common salt as impurities. Acids, acidulous salts, lime-water, 
earthy and metallic salts, &c., are incompatible with carbonate 
of soda. 

Effects and t'nei. — Carbonate of Boda is less irritant, and 
bos a milder and more agreeable taate, than carbonate of 
potash. Its efifects are otherwise similar, and it is adminis- 
tered ia the same cases. In over-doses, it is a corrosive poison, 
for which oils and acida are the antidotes. Dose, gr. s to 
5ss, in powder, or dissolved in some bitter infusion. Owing 
to the variable quantity of water of crystallization which it 
contains, aa kept in the shops, it is best given ia the dried 

SoDM Carbonas Bxsiccatus — Dried Cakbonate op 
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Soda. — ^This salt is deprived of its water of crystallization by 
heat, and oocors in the form of a white powder. Dose^ gr. 
T— XT, in pill, made with soap and aromatics. 

SoDJE BiCAEBONAS — ^BICARBONATE OF SoDA, — ^is prepared 
bj saturating the carbonate with carbonic acid. In the pro- 
cess followed in this country, the water contained in the car- 
bonate, which is liberated during the progress of its satura- 
tion, is drained off. Thus obtained, the crystals haye the 
form of the carbonate, but are opaque and porous. They 
usually occur in granular masses, of a snow-white colour, 
which are found in the shops in the form of powder. It is a 
permanent salt, of a slightly alkaline taste, and consists of 
two eq. of carbonic acid, one of soda, and one of water. By 
exposure to heat, it gradually parts with its carbonic acid^ 
and at a red heat is couTerted into the anhydrous carbonate. 

The effect* and uses of this salt are the same as those of the 
carbonate, but it is less irritant and of a more agreeable taste. 
When administered as an antilithic, it is said to be less liable 
than the carbonate to induce phosphatic deposits. It has 
been used as a liquefacient, in infantile croup, in the dose of 
gr. i, every five minutes, to promote the expulsion of false 
membrane. Dose for an adult, gr. x to 5ss, which may be 
pleasantly taken in carbonic acid water, or made into lozenges 
with sugar and mucilage of tragacanth. Soda Powders con- 
sist of tartaric acid (gr. xxv) in one paper, and bicarbonate 
of soda (gr. xxx) in another. They are dissolved in separate 
portions of water; to the amount of half a pint in all, and^ 
when mixed, form a pleasant effervescing draught. Bicarbo- 
nate of soda is an ingredient also of Seidlitz Fowders (sec p. 
178). 

AMMONIJE PB^PABATA — PBEPABATIONS OF AMMONIA. 

The preparations of ammonia (previously noticed under 
the head of Stimulants^ p. 184), are administered as antacids, 
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in cnsee in wLich a stimiilaiit action is not objectionable. 
Sjiiritui Ammonim Aromaticus — {Aromntic Spirit of Ammo- 
nia), is the preparation usually em pi oj^ed, a,Dd is an excellent 
antacid canninatiTe in heartburn, attended with flatulence, 
nausea with syncope, &c. — Dose, gtt, sxx-fjj. 



Magnesia (p. 173), and its Carhonnte (p. 174), are em- 
ployed &a antacids in dyspepsia, aick-headaohe, gravel, &c., 
particularly where a lasative effect is also desirable. Dosf, 



The preparations of lime, employed as antacids, are Lime- 
Kafer, Precipitated Carbonate of Lime, Prepared Chalk, and 
Prepared Og»ler-ikell. They are very uaefnl in cases of 
acidity or irritability of the stomach, but their action on the 
bowels is the reverse of that of magnesia, and hence they can 
hardly bo administered where there is a tendency to oonstipa- 
tion. They are also mucli employed in diorrhma, and occa- 
sionally as alterative resolvents in glandular cnlargemcats, 
&nd as antispasmodics in nervous disorders. 

LiQtroa Caicib — Lime-Water — sometimes called Aqua 
Oilcis, is a saturated solution of lime (5iv) in distilled, river, 
or rain water (cong. j). It is a colourless, inodorous liquid, 
of a disagreeable alkaline taste. By exposure to the air, it 
gradually absorbs carbonic acid, with the formation of inso- 
luble carbonate of lime. It should therefore be kept in full, 
woU-stoppered bottles, or they should contain some uadia- 
aolved limo. 

Efixti and Uses. — Lime-water combines antacid and astrin- 
_,gent properties, and is applicable to all the cases in which ant- 
ftcids are proper, where an astringent effect on the bowels is 
not objectionable. It is an excellent remedy in gastric irri- 
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tability, attended with nausea and vomiting, and may be given 
mixed with an equal part of milk, which disguises its unplea- 
sant taste. A diet of milk and lime-water is very useful in 
dyspepsia, accompanied with vomiting of food. Lime-water 
is employed also in diarrhoea, after inflammation has been 
subdued, in diabetes, and as an alterative resolvent in glan- 
dular affections. Externally ^ it is used as a wash in tinea 
capitis, prurigo, scabies, &c., as an application to foul ulcers, 
and as an injection in leucorrhoea and gleet. Dom^ inter- 
nally, f 38S to f giij-iv, several times a day; for children f 51. 
lAnimentum Calcis (equal parts of lime-water and flaxseed 
oil), is an excellent liniment in burns and scalds. 

Calcis Carbonas Pr^cipitatus — Precipitated Car- 
bonate OF Lime, — ^is made by mixing boiling solutions of 
chloride of calcium and carbonate of soda. It is a fine white 
powder, insoluble in water, and free from grittiness, but pos- 
sessing no superiority over prepared chalk. 

Creta Preparata — Prepared Chalk — is made from 
chalk or whiting^ by levigation and elutriation. It occurs in 
little white conical loaves, which are tasteless, odourless, in- 
soluble in water, but more soluble in carbonic acid water. It 
consists of one eq. of carbonic acid and one of lime. Its effects 
are those of an absorbent, antacid, and desiccant astringent. 
It is used in dyspepsia and gout, attended with an excess of 
acid in the system; also in diarrhoea; and, as it forms soluble 
salts of lime with the acids of the stomach, its employment 
has been suggested in rachitis. Dosey gr. x-xxx, in powder, 
or suspended in water with gum and. sugar. MUtura Gretas 
(^Chalk Mixture), consists of chilk (^ss), rubbed up with 
sugar and gum arabic (each 5ij)y &i^cl water and cinnamon 
water (each f^iv) — dose, fjss, repeated. Laudanum and 
tincture of kino or of catechu are often added to this mixture^ 
in the treatment of diarrhoea. 

Testa Prjeparata — ^Prepared Oyster-shell— -differs 



from prepared chalk, ia OMitaining animal matter u 

the carbonate of lime, and ia thought to be more acceptable 

to a delicate stomact. Dose, gr. x—sxx. 

0LAB9 IV. — TOPICAL MEDICINKS. 



Irritants are medicines wbicb are employed to produce ir- 
ritation or iuflamraation of the parts to which they are applied. 
Tbcy may be subdivided into Rubefacients, Epibpastics, 
SuppuRANTS, and Esoharotics. RuLefacients are used 
merely to produce redness of the skin. Hpispastics, or vesi- 
cants, cause the cxhalatien of a serous fluid under the cuticle. 
SupjiurantM produce a crop of pustules, Escliarottcs have a 
chemical action on the tissues with which they are placed is 
contact, and decompose or destroy them. 

RtTBErAClENTS. 

Rubefacient*! are employed to remove congestion and inflam- 
mation, tfl rouse the capillary system in cases of local torpor, 
to relieve pain and spasm, and as stimulants to the general 
system, in coma, syncope, asphyxia, &c. They are adapted to 
cases in which a sudden and powerful but transient action is 
called for; hut they may also be employed, whore a slight 
and long-continued action is desired. lo removing conges- 
tion and inflammation, rubefacients act by re.vuhion; they 
are chiefly useful in the forming stages or in light grades of 
inflammation. Thej are very serviceable local anodynes, 
when applied to painful parts — acting by a auhsCi'iitive influ- 
ence. As general stimulants, their efficacy in rousing the 
system depends partly on their action on the capillary circu- 
lation, and partly on the pain which they produce. They 
arc most valuable in the coma or asphyxia resulting from 
poisons, drowning, &c., and are inferior to blisters in the cere- 
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bnd oppression, which occars in fi^erS; inflammations of the 
brain, &o. 

Rubefacients are usually applied till pain and redness 
supervene. If kept too long on the skin, many of them 
will produce vesication and even gangrene^ and, in cases 
of coma, particular caution i& required, as the patient may 
not feel them till dangerous inflammation has occurred. 

8 IN API 8 — HU8TABD. 

Mustard Seeds are obtained from two varieties of Sinapis, 
S. nigra, or Black Mustard, and S. alba, or White Mustard 
(^Nat Ord. Brassicaceao), small annual European plants, 
cultivated in our gardens. S. nigra has become naturalized 
in some parts of the United States. Elach mustard seeds are 
small, globular, of a deep-brown colour externally, and in- 
ternally yellow. They are inodorous, except in powder; 
and, when rubbed with water, ezllale a very strong, pungent 
smell. Their taste is bitterish, hot, and pungent.. White 
mustard seeds are larger, yellowish externally, and of a less 
pungent taste, owing to the presence of a mucilaginous sub- 
stance in their skin. The powder of both varieties (commonly 
called flour of mustard), is yellow, and is often adulterated 
with coloured wheaten flour. Both varieties yield their vir- 
tues wholly to water, and very slightly to alcohol. 

Chemical Constituents, — Mustard seeds yield, upon pressure, 
a fixed oil. From the hla^k seeds a very pungent volatile oif^ 
containing sulpliur, is afterwards obtained by distillation : 
it does not pre-exist in the se^ds, hut is the result of the action 
of water upon a peculiar principle called sinapisin. It is 
colourless or pale-yellow, rather heavier than water, of a very 
pungent odour, and an acrid, burning taste, and is the princi- 
ple to which the black seeds owe their activity. From the 
white seeds no volatile oil is obtained; but, when treated 
with water, they yield an acrid fixed principle, which is analo- 




gous in properties to tbe volatile oil of the black f 
/( 1*8 tlie result of the reaction of water upon su/pho-sinajiim 
B. peculiar iugredient of the white seeds. The devetopmenC 
of the volatile oil ia the hlack seeds, and of the acrid fixed 
principle in the white seeds, is supposed to depend upon tho 
presence of an albuminous constituent, called myros^-iie, which 
acts the port of a ferment in determining a reaction between 
water and the peculiar principles of the seeds. Myrosyne is 
rendered inert by heat, alcohol, and the acids; and water 
of the ordinary temperature is therefore the proper men- 
struum of mustard. 

Effects and Uses. — Mustard ia an acrid stimulant. In 
small quantities, it ia stomachic; in larger doses, it proves 
emetic ; and, in excessive doses, it will produce gaetro-euteric 
inflammation. When applied to tho skin, it is a rapid and 
powerful local excitant, speedily producing reduess and pain, 
and, if long continued, it will develop vesication, ulceration, 
and even sphacolus. Mustard seeds have been used as a laza^ 
tive in dyspepsia. When employed internally, however, it ia 
chiefly as an emetic, in eases of torpor of tho stomaoh, particu- 
larly after narcotic poisoning; and, by its stimulant action, 
mustard often rouses the gastric eusceptibility when other 
emetics fail. JDoee, as an emetic, &om a largo teaspoouful to 
a tabiespoonful of the bruised seeds or powder. Its use in 
smaller quantity, as a condiment and stimulant of the diges- 
tive organs, is well known. In the form of m/iey (gas boiled 
in milk Oi}, it is given as a diuretic in dropsy. The most 
general use of mustard is, however, as a cntancous stimulant, 
in the form of cafajtltitni (termed a aniaptsm'). This is made 
by mixing floor of mustard with a sufficient quantity of tepid 
water to give it proper consistence; and it may be diluted 
with wheat or rye flour, if a weaker effect is desired. Sina- 
pisms are used, when a speedy and powerful rubefacient effect 
is required : they abould be kept on till pain and redness aro 
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pto d nc e dy Qsmdlj firom a quarter of an hour to an honr^ 
awl> in cases of insensibility, their effects should be carefollj 
vatrhed. Thej are af^lied spread on linen, and coyered 
with ganae, to preTent adhesion to the skin. 

CAPSICUM. 

CipaicnBi has been prexionslj noticed as an aramcUic sUmu- 
iiMiii (pw 1S6). It is a powerful rubefiusient, useful in rheuma- 
tisni, low feTerSy ^c, and is applied in the form of cataplasm, 
or as a lotion, mixed with heated spirit. 

OI.BVM TKEKBISTHISJI — OIL OF TUaPKHTIHa. 

The oil of turpentine (see pp. 141, 218), is a speedy and 
efficacious rubefacient, and sometimes produces a yesioular 
eruption. It b employed in low forms of disease, attended 
with coldness of the surface ; as a counter-irritant in inflam- 
mation ; and as a stimulating liniment in rheumatic and para- 
lytic cases. It is often diluted with olive oil. 

LINIMKNTUH AHHONIJI — LINIMSNT Of AMMONIA. 

This preparation, called also volatile liniment^ consists of 
one part of Solution of Ammonia (see p. 134), and two parts 
of olive oil. It is an excellent application, as a counter-irri- 
tant, in affections of the throat and chest, &o. 

FIX BUBGUNDIOA — BURGUNDY PITCH. 

This is the prepared oonorete juice of Abies excelsa, or 
Norway Spruce (^Nat. Ord, Pinacoae), a lofty evergreen tree 
of Europe and Northern Asia. Abies picea, or the Euro- 
pean Silver Fir, is said to be also a source of the drug. It is 
obtained by stripping off the bark and detaching the flakes 
of resinous matter which form upon the surface of the wound ; 
they are afterwards melted in boiling water and strained. 
Burgundy pitch is principally collected in France, and derives 
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its uame from Burgundy, in that kingdom. As it is imported 
intfl the United States, it is generally re-molted and strained, 
to free it from impuritieBj and, as found in the shops, it is a 
hard, brittle, opaque subatance, of n yellowish or brownish- 
yellow colour, and a weak terebinthinate taste and smell; 
when applied to the body, it softens and becomes adhesive. 
It contains two resins, and a much smaller proportion of vo- 
latile oil than turpentine. 

A spurious Burgund;/ pitch, is made by molting together 
piteh, resin, and turpenttoe, and agitating the mixture with 

Effects and Uses. — This is a gentle rubefacient, producing 
a slight dcgrGR of inflammation and serous effusion, without 
separating the cuticle. It occasionally produces a papillary or 
vesicular eruption; and sometimes, though rarely, occasions 
painful vesication and even ulceration. It is applied, in the 
form of plaster, to the chest in chronic pulmonary diaorders, 
to the loina in lumbago, to the joints in chronic articular affec- 
tions, and for the relief of local rheumatic pains in other parts. 

EmplastTum. Pi'cu Bargundicee — Burgundi/ Piteh Plaster, 
— consists of twelve parts of Burgundy piU;h, melted with one 
part of yellow vax, which is used to give consistence to the 
pitch. Emplaairwn Pidt aim, Oantkaride — Plaster of Pitch 
leilh Spanish Flies, — consists of seven parts of Burgundy 
pitch, melted with one part of cerate of Spanish flies ; this is 
commonly called the warminij plaster, and is a more active 
rubefacient than Burgundy pitch, though it does not usually 
blister. The Compound Galbanum, Plaster and Opium 
Plaster both contain Burgundy pitch. 



This is the prepared conceetbjdicb of Abies Canadensis, 
or Hemlock Spmee (_Nai. Ord. Pinaceffi), a very lofty ever- 
green tree of Canada and the northern parts of the United 
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States. The pitch (sometimes called hemlock pitch), is a spon- 
taneous exudation on the old trees. The portions of bark 
upon which it hardens are stripped from the tree and boiled, 
and the melted pitch is skimmed from the surface of the 
water. It undergoes a farther purification in the shops, by 
melting and straining, and is found in hard, brittle, opaqne 
masses, of a dark yellowish-brown colour, a weak, peculiar 
odour, and scarcely any taste. It is more readily softened by 
heat than Burgundy pitch, and is therefore sometimes a less 
convenient application. Its constituents are resin, and a 
minute portion of volatile oil, called oil of hemlock. Its 
effects and uses are the same as those of Burgundy pitch. 

Many other acrid substances are occasionally employed as 
rubefacients, GiNGER (see p. 142), Black Pepper (see p. 
187), and Garlic (see p. 216), are particularly deserving of 
mention. 

EPISPASTICS. 

Epispastics, called also vesicants and blisters, are medicines 
which, when applied to the skin, produce inflammation, ac- 
companied by e£fusion of serum beneath the cuticle. Many 
of the rubefacients will blister, if kept on the skin a sufficient 
length of time ; and, on the other hand, the action of vesi- 
cants may be made not to extend beyond rubefaction. The 
inflammation of the skin, caused by vesicants, is erysipelatous 
in its character, and may result in suppuration and even 
sloughing or gangrene. In inflammations of the dermoid 
tissues, as rubeola and scarlatina — in typhus under certain 
circumstances— and in extreme infancy, — ^vesicants often pro- 
duce fatal consequences. 

This class of agents is employed : — ^1. As derivatives or re- 
velhntsy for the relief of internal inflammations. By deter- 
mining the circulating fluid and the nervous energy to the 
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seat of their action, veaicanta exert a powerful infinonce in 
the euro of distant inflammation. They are objectionable in 
the early stages of acute inflammation, before febrile action 
has been subdued, as they may excite the vascular Byfitem, 
and thus increase the inflammation of the affbotcd organ. As 
regards the proper situation for applying vesicants, different 
theoretical opinions have been advanced ; but esperience has 
shown that, for the relief of internal inflammation, they can- 
not be applied too near the affected organ. 2. To substitute 
a healthy therapeatic inflammatory action, which subsides 
spontaneously, for a morbid action existing in the part to 
which they are applied. la this way vesicants are used for 
the cure of various cutaneous eruptions. 3. To relive pain, 
which they do partly by a derivative, and partly by a snbsti- 
tutive influence. 4. To break up morbid associations, by tbe 
powcriiil impression which they make on the nervous system, 
as in the cure of intermittent fever, spasmodic diseases, &c. 
5. To stimulate the absorbing or secreting vessels of parts 
contiguous to the seat of their application ; in this way, they 
are uscfiil in promoting the absorption of dropsical effusions, 
in the treatment of un-united fracture, &e. 6. As general 
stimulants, in typhoid diseases, coma, syncope, &c. 7. As local 
stiraulanta in threatened gangrene, paralysis, &c. 8. Aa 
evacuants, chiefly for the purpose of local depletion. 9. To 
prepare a, surface for the cndermic applicatioQ of medicines. 



Cantharis vesicatoria, or the Spanish Fly, is an insect from 
frix to ten linos in length, by two or three in breadth, of a beau- 
tiful, shining, golden-green colour. It is found most abundantly 
in Spain, Italy, and the South of France, but occurs in all the 
temperate parts of Europe, and in WestemAsia. The Spanish 
flies swarm on certain trees and shrubs, and may be detected 
at a ooneiderable distance by their strong, fetid odour, which 
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rofMitntil(!fl thai of mice. Thej make tlieir mf f e mimm g» m Maj 
Mu\ «l 11110^ Aiif] arc collected in these montlis hj p eamaia wk> 
hiffti or flhalce them from the trees on whkh tkej lodgey aad 
rnnifivn th«!Di, an they fall, upon linen cloths spiead vndoBealk. 
Tli(7 are jiliingcd into hot vinegar and water, or tf^ mjHwed to 
ilin vapour of boiling] vinegar, and are afterwards dried in 
ilio nun or by drying stoves. When perfedlj dry, thcj 
arn {mnkod in caniHtcrH, which are carefully elosed so as to 
n)i(tlu<lo aimofiphcric moisture. They are usnally impcnted 
info IIiIh (U)untry from some Mediterranean port. A 
inoniod vnrioty cotnoM from South Russia, through St. 
btirft, wirM^li \n dlHtitiguiBhcd by the larger siie and copper 
(M)lour of ilio flioH. 

hi ilh^ fln'nl nitiU), Spanish flics retain their form, colour, 
odour, kv.,'f tlioir iasto is acrid, burning, and urinous; their 
powdor in nf a ^(rayiHh-brown colour, interspersed with shining 
^ronti pnrticloK. If exposed to moisture, they are soon de» 
oottiptmrti, ttioHt Hpncdily when powdered. As, moreover, the 
powdnr \n linblo to adulterations, they should always be pur- 
oliASod whole, and should be powdered as they are wanted for 
use. Thciy aro liable to be attacked by mites, which destroy 
the intorior soft parts : the best mode of preserving them is 
to oxpoHO thorn, in bottles, to the heat of boiling water, which 
doMtroys the eggs of the insect. 

Ilio most important constituents of cantharides are a volatile 
oil, upon which the odour depends, and a white, crystalline 
Hubstanoc, termed cantharidin, which is the vesicating prin- 
ciple. Canthoridin is soluble in ether, chloroform, the oils, 
and boiling alcohol, and insoluble in water and cold alcohol ; 
but, notwithstanding this i'Molubility of cantharidin, watery 
and alcoholic solutions of cantharides possess the medicinal 
properties of the insect. 

Phonological Effects, — ^Cantharides are an acrid stimulant. 
Taken internally, in small doses, they excite the secretion of 



the kidneys, and produce more ot less irritation of the genito- 
urinary passiages, evinced by strangury, pain, and occasionally 
tlie discharge of bloody urine. In large dosoa, they produce 
violent gaatro-enteric and genito-urinary inflammatiOQ ; and, 
in esecssive dosoB, prove fatal, with convulsions, t«taDu3, de- 
lirium, and other cerebro-spinal symptoms. Twenty-four 
grains have oocasioned death. In eases of poisoning, after the 
stomach has been emptied, opiates, demulcents, topical de- 
pletion, &c., are to be resorted to. Applied to the skin, can- 
tharides produce inflammation, which terminates in the free 
Becretion of serum under the cuticle. Even when they are 
externally applied, their oonatitutional effects, as straagary, 
tenesmus, &c., are frequently manifested. 

Medicinal Usee. — The indications which cantharidea are 
capable of fulfilling, when administered inlerndlli/, as a diu- 
retic, cmmcnagogue, &e., have been already noticed (see p. 
210). Their chief use is as an exleriial appli'-afion, to pro- 
duce ^^isters; but they are sometimes also employed exter- 
nally, as ruhe/aiientg, for the purpose of local or general sti- 
mulation in low forma of disease. Cantharidea are preferred 
to all other substances as <pi'«po«(/M, and they are used for all 
the medicinal purposoa that are within the range of this class 
of medicines. 

The following are the forma under which Spanish flies are 
used external/^: — 

Ceratum Cantharidii — Cerate of Spanish Flies — oom- 
monly known as BlistKriTU} Plaster, is made by mixing pow- 
dered Spanish flies with melted wax, reain, and lard. This 
is the preparation usually employed to raise a blister. It 
can be applied without the aid of heat, and should he spread 
on soft leather or linen, and covered with gauze or unsized 
paper, to Icaaen the liability to strangury. From four to 
twelve houra is the period for which the cerate ahould he 
applied — on the scalp a longer application may be required. 
For an ordinary impresaion, and where the cutaneous 
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bility ii not impaired by diseaae, it need not be kept on mxae 
tbau four or five bours. Id cases of cbildren, less time is re- 
quired for tbe application of tbe. cerate, and great caution is 
nocegaary in applying it to infanta. A poultice of bread and 
uiilk or flaxHCcd meal sbould be afterwards applied,. which 
UHually produces vesication, if the action of the blister has not 
uxtiiudcd beyond rubefaction. If it be desirable to heal the 
blihtcred surface immediately, cotton wadding or simple 
cerate may bo placed over it, after the serum has been allowed 
to cHcapo. To maintain the discharge, the cuticle should be 
removed, and basilicon ointment applied; if the surface re- 
quire further irritation, the ointments of savine, mezereon, or 
SpiiuiHk ilioH may bo used. In case of excessive pain, a poul- 
tice uf bread-crumb and lead-water, with gr. i of sulphate of 
morphia mixed in it, is a soothing application. Goulard's 
cerate is an excellent application to heal obstinate ulcers from 
blisterH. For the relief of strangury, diluents and diuretics are 
pro{>er, as flaxseed tea, with sweet spirit of nitre, decoction of 
uva ursi, &c. EUierealj cUcofiolic, hi/dro-alcoholic, and waJUry 
extractt of Spanish flies, have been suggested as substitutes for 
the blUteriiuj oerate, and, mixed with wax and spread on thin 
oloth or paper, are termed vesicating taffetas, Unguentum 
Cantharidis — Ointment of Spanish Flies — made with resin 
oerate and Spanish flies, is employed as a stimulating dressing 
to blistered surfaces, or to produce vesication on delicate 
skins. Linimentum Cantharidis — Liniment of Spanish 
JFVte<— <K)nsists of one part of Spanish flies dissolved in eight 
parts of oil of turpentine : it is a prompt stimulating liniment 
in low fevers, and may be applied to the skin to prepare it for 
the action of the blistering cerate. 

CANTHARI8 VITTATA — POTATO FLIES. 

Several species of Cantharis are found in the United States, 
and are good substitutes for C. vesicatoria. C. vittata, or the 



Polato Fiy is officinal. It resembles the Spanish fiy in shape, 
hut is rather smaller, heing ahout six lines in length, and in- 
habits chiefly the potato plant. It contains caniharidin. 



Solution of Ammonia (see p. 134) may be used for the pur- 
pose of speedy vesication. The liquor ammonice forlior (see 
also p. 134) — five parts, mised with tincture of camphor, 
two parts, and spirit of rosemary, one part, — has been u 
a prompt vesicant, under the name of Granvillt'e lolion. A 
piece of flannel, saturated with the liniment, is applied to th« 
skin, which it will generally blister in from three to ten 
minutes. 

StlPPUItANTa. 



Croton oil (see p. 191), when rubbed on the skin, produces 
rubefaction, accompanied by a pustular eruption. It is an 
excellent application to the throat and chest, in subacute or 
chxonio laryngeal and bronchial affections, and to rheumatic 
joints. It may be applied undiluted, or mixed with one, two, 
or three parts of olive oil or oil of turpentine, according to 
the susceptibility of the skin. 



This ointment consists of one part of tartrate of antimony 
and potasaa mixed with four parts of lard. The peculiar erup- 
tive efiects of tartar emetic have been already noticed (p. 150). 
It may be used in the form of ointment or solution, ia the 
same cases as croton oil, bat is a more painful and permanent 
application. 
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ESOHABOTICS. 

Esoharotios (from sfSya^, an eschar), called also catUerants, 
are medicineS; which destroy the structure and vitality of the 
parts to which they are applied. The eschar, which their ap- 
plication produces, is followed hy inflammation and 8opptir&- 
tion in the surrounding tissues, by which the slough is sepa- 
rated from the living parts. 

They are employed, 1. To e£fect the destruction of morbid 
growths, warts, condylomata, polypi, fungous granulations, 
&c. 2. To decompose the virus of rabid and venomous ani- 
mals, and of chancres. 8. For the cure of violent inflammation, 
by their substitutive action, as when they are applied to the mu- 
cous or cutaneous surfaces, in gonorrhoeal ophthalmia, erysipe- 
las, poisoned parts, carbuncle, lupus, &c. 4. To stimulate 
indolent sinuses, ulcers, &c., where their influence is also of a 
substitutive character. 5. To open abscesses. 6. To form 
issues. 

ASOINTI NITBA8 fUSUS — VUSID NITRATl OV 8ILV1&. 

Lunar Caustic (described at length, p. 107), is the -most 
commonly employed of the caustics. It has the advantage of 
not liquefying when applied, and its action is therefore con- 
fined to the parts with which it is brought in contact. It 
is used, to remove fungous granulations in wounds and ulcers, 
to destroy warts, to decompose and prevent the absorption of 
the syphilitic virus in chancres, to alter the action of indolent 
ulcers, sinuses, and fistulas, to subdue the inflammatory action 
of paronychia, erythema, &c., to arrest the progress of erysi- 
pelas and cancrum oris, to cut short variolous pustules, to cure 
skin diseases by a substitutive action, and in inflammations of 
mucous membranes. In dilutions of various strength, it is 
resorted to in every variety of inflammation of the mucous 
membranes ; when a full impression is desired, a solution of 



gr, XX— X5S in distilled water fgi, may be employed; for o 
(iinarj purposes, gr. ij to water f^i. 



Cauatio Potassa is prepared by the rapid evaporation of So- 
fution of Potatsa (see p. 259) with heat. While in the state 
of fusion, it is received iato cylindrical iron moulds, and it 
occurs in the form of sticks, of a brownish, grayish, or bluinh 
colour, a fibrous fracture, the odour of slaking lime, and a 
caustic, nrinoos taste. It dissolves in alcohol, and in less than 
its weight of water, and attracts both moisture and carbonic 
acid rapidly from the air. It is more or less impure as found 
in the shops. By digestion in alcoholj it is freed from impu- 
rities insoluble in this meustmum (as the carbonates of po- 
tat^sa), and it may be afterwards obtained quite white and 
pure by evaporation ; it is then termed alcoholic potasta. The 
potassa of the shops is a hydrate, consisting of one eq. of 
water and one of potassa. 

Efff-cts and Cses.-^It is a very powerful esoharotic, and 
diflers from lunar caustic, in extending its action to a con- 
siderable depth beneath the surface to which it is applied. It 
is used chiefly to open abscesses and form issues, and some- 
times also to arrest the sloughing of carbuncles. When it is 
applied to the skin, this should be covered with linen spread 
with adhesive plaster, having a hole the size of the spot to 
bo cauterized. A solution (^ij^s to f Ji of water), is used as 
a rabefacitnl. 

P0TA8BA CUM Caloe — Potassa with Lime, — is prepared 
by rubbing up equal parts of potassa and lime. It is made into 
a paste with a little alcohol, and is termed Vienna paste; it 
has also been formed into sticks. The presence of lime ren- 
ders this a milder, less Ueliquescent, and more mauageablu 
caustic than potassa. 
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AOIDUM AR8ENI08UM — AB8BNI0U8 ACID. 

This is a powerful escharotic (see p. 251), and is occasion- 
ally employed in lupus, onychia maligna, cancerous ulcers, 
and to change the action of indolent sinuses ; but its use is 
attended with danger. It may be diluted with one or more 
parts of sulphur. 

ZINOI OHLOBIDUH — OHLOBIDE Of KINO. 

This is also a powerful escharotic (see p. 107) } and in addi- 
tion to its corrosive properties, it appears to exercise a greater 
influence over the vital action of neighbouring parts than some 
of the other caustics. The separation of its eschar leaves 
very healthy and vigorous granulations, and it is one of the 
best applications that can be made to intractable indolent 
ulcers and sinuses. 

HTDBABOYBI PEBNITRATI8 LIQUOB — 80LUTI0N 07 PBB- 

NITBATB or MEBOUBY. 

This preparation (see p. 245), termed also the acid nitrate 
of mercury, is a valuable caustic application to malignant 
ulcers, &c. 

HYDBABOTBI OHLOBIDUM OOBBOSIVUM — OOBBOSITB 

OHLOBIDE or MBBOUBT. 

Corrosive Sublimate is more frequently used as a stimulant 
wash than as a caustic. For its properties, uses, and modes 
of application, see p. 240. 

AOIDA MINEBALIA — HINBBAL A0ID8. 

The mineral acids (see p. 109), are powerful escharotics^ 
but are inconvenient for many uses, on account of the exten- 
sion of their action beyond tho point of application. On 
the other hand, they can be made to reach the bottoms 



DEMULCENTS. 






of sinuses &nil fistulse, wliich are inaccessible to the solid 
caustics. Nitric a^id, for sucb purposes, has no eqaal io the 
list of escharotics ; it is also used to destroy warta. Properly 
diluted, the mineral acids arc employed as injections, gargles, 
&c. ; and in the form of ointment ia skin diseases. 

Sulphate of Coppeb (see p. 105), and Alum (see p. 129), 
are mild escharotics, hut arc chiefly used to remOTe fungous 
granulations in ulcers. The acttial cauCety and maxa have 
been alluded to ander the head of Heat (see p. 17). 



Deraolccnts, or emollients, are medicines which so/ten and 
relas the tissues, and, when applied to irritated or inflamed 
surfaces, diminish Iieat, tension, and pain. They consist 
chiefly of gum, or of a mixture of gum with saccharine and 
farinaceous substances, and form with water viscid solutions. 
Their constitutional effects are principally nutritive, though 
perhaps to some extent they reliere irritation in distant 
organs, by modifying the acridity of the secretions. Demul- 
cent solutions ore administered internally : — 1. To sheathe 
and protect the gastro-enteric surface from the injurious 
efiocts of irritating substances — particularly acrid poisons. 2. 
To relieve irritation and inflammation of the alimentary canal, 
as in gastritis, enteritis, diarrboaa, and dysentery ; and for this 
purpose they may be administered cither by the mouth or 
rectum. 3. In catarrhal affections, in which they are pro- 
bably useful, in part by the transmission of their lubricating 
and soothing effects on the fauces and oesophagus by reflex 
action to the laryngeal aud bronchial membranes, and in 
part by modifying the acridity of expectorated matters. 4. 
In affections of the urinary passages, as ardor urinae, cystitis, 
&c., and, in these cases, they act chiefly by diminishing the 
acridity of the secretions. 5. Ae agreeable drinks, to quench 
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thirst and promote the action of the secreting and exhaling 
organs, in fehrile affections. Their effects, in these cases, 
are owing to the water which they contain, to which they are 
added merely for the sake of flavour, or with a view to a slight 
nutritive action. When administered with the object of in- 
creasing the proportion of the fluid parts of the blood, demul- 
cents are termed diluents, 6. As light diet for the sick. 7. 
For pharmaceutical purposes, to suspend substances insoluble 
in water, &c. 

Externally, mucilaginous solutions are extensively em- 
ployed, to relieve the heat, swelling, and pain of inflamma- 
tions, wounds, bums, &c. ; to hasten suppuration, where 
inflammation is too far advanced for resolution ; to cleanse 
foul and scabby ulcers ; to promote suppuration from granu- 
lating surfaces, &o., &c. Mucilaginous and amylaceous 
substances are applied to inflamed and ulcerated parts, mixed 
with water so as to form soft masses, terme'd cataplasms or 
poultices. These are useful vehicles of heat and moisture to 
the skin. 

ACACIA — GUM ARABIC. 

Gum Arabic is the oonobete juice of Acacia vera. Acacia 
Arabica, and other species of Acacia (Niat. Ord, Fabaceae), 
thorny or prickly trees or shrubs of Africa and Arabia. The 
gum exudes, either through natural cracks in the bark, or 
through incisions made to facilitate its exudation, and hardens 
on exposure. The most abundant yield is in the hot and dry 
weather, and is obtained from the sickliest trees. Several 
commercial varieties are known, as Turkey, Barbary, Senegal, 
India, &o., of which the two most important are Turkey gum 
and Senegal gum. 1. Turkey gum comes from the Levant 
or other parts of the Mediterranean, and is the kind usually 
found in the shops. It consists chiefly of small, irregular 
fragments, interspersed with larger pieces, of a whitish colour, 
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which is Bometitnea alightlj tinged with yellow or reddish' 
yellow. It is lighter-coloured, more brittle, more readily 
soluble, and purer than other Tarieties, and is generally cha- 
racterized by innumerahle minute Gssures pervading its suh- 
Btauce. 2. Seiiiyal gum comes from the western coast of 
Africa. It occurs in roundiuh or oval unbroken piecea, larger, 
less brittle, and breaking with a more conchoidal fracture 
than those of Turkey gum, sometimes whitish, but generally 
yellowish, reddish, or browaiah-red. Both varieties are more 
or leas transparent, hard, brittle, and pulverizable, and form 
a white powder. They are inodorona, with a feeble, slightly 
sweetiah taate, and, when pure, dissolve wholly in the mouth. 
When kept in a dry place, they undergo no change by time. 

Chemical C'ontCitueafs. — Gum Arabic consista almost wholly 
of a peculiar proximate principle, usually termed gitm, but 
latteriy designated by chemists as arahin. It is soluble in 
hot or cold water, forming a viscid solution called miiciiage, 
and is insoluble in alcohol, ether, and the oils. Alcohol pre- 
cipitates gum from its aqueous solution ; subacetate of lead 
(which is a dehcate test), nitrate of lead, and solution of aea- 
quichloride of Iron also precipitate it from solution. Uuma 
of inferior transparency and solubility contain bassorin, an 
inert principle, inaolublo in water and alcohol. 

Effect* and Vies. — Gum Arabic is extenaively employed, 
internally, as a demulcent in gastro-enterio inflammation, 
diarrhiea, dysentery, cases of acrid poisoning, &c. ; as a lubri- 
cant to the fauces in catarrhal affections, and also as a vehicle 
for anodynes and expectorants in cough mixtures; and as a 
diluent and bland nutritive in fevers and inflammatory cases, 
where a rigid regimen is rei^uired. It is usually adraiaistorod 
in solution (Jj to boiling water Oj, to be given when cool); 
in cases of irritation of the fauces, it may he taken in the 
mouth, and allowed alowly to dissDlve. For pharmaceutical 
purposes, gum Arabic ia much used to suspend insolublo 
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sabfltances in water, and in making pills and lozenges. Mucv- 
logo AcdcicB — Mucilage of Gum Arabic (^iv to boiling water 
Oss), is nsed in making pills, emulsions, &o. : it becomes 
Bour by keeping. Syrupus Acaciw — Syrup of Gum Arabic 
(Sij to water f Sviij, with sugar Jxv), is used for the same 
purposes. By dissolving equal parts of sugar and gum Arabic 
in water and evaporating, an agreeable demulcent is obtained^ 
known as gum pectoral^ which is sold as an imitation of jujube 
paste. 

TBAOACANTHA— TBAQACANTH. 

This is a oonobete juioe obtained from Astragalus verus 
and other species of Astragalus (Nat Ord. Fabaceae). They 
are small shrubs found in Persia, Asia Minor, and coun- 
tries bordering on the Levant — ^with numerous branches 
covered with imbricated scales and beset with spines. Tra- 
gacanth exudes spontaneously in the hot weather, and hardens 
&s it exudes, in forms of various shape. It occurs in irregular, 
tortuous pieces, of a whitish or yellowish-white or occasion- 
ally a slightly reddish colour, somewhat translucent, resem- 
bling horn in appearance. It is hard and fragile, but very 
difficult of pulverization, has no smell, and very little taste. 
When heated with water, it swells and forms a paste, and, if 
agitated with an additional quantity, it forms a uniform mix- 
ture, from which it is, however, almost entirely deposited, upon 
standing a day or two. It contains two constituents, one so- 
luble in water, resembling arabin, the other termed traga- 
canthiuy which is probably identical with bassorin. 

Effects and Uses, — ^Tragaoanth is seldom given internally, 
on account of its difficult solubility. It is useful in suspend- 
ing heavy insoluble powders, and answers better than gum 
Arabic to impart consistence to lozenges. 



SUPI'enY ELM BARK. 



These aro the seeds of Linum usitatisaimam, or Common 
Flax (Aa(. Ord. Linacese), an annual plant, of the height of two 
fuct, originally a native of Eastern countries, but naturalized 
in Europe, and cultivated in all parts of the world. The 
SEEDS and OIL are both officinal. The seeds are about a line 
in length, oval, smooth, and glossy, of a brown colour ezter- 
naliy, and yellowish-white within. They are inodorous, and 
have an oily, mucilaginous taste. They contain a fixed oil, 
a. large proportion of WMcilaginfras moMer, and various other 
ingredients ; the mucilaginous matter, whicb is found chiefly 
in the busks of the seeds, consists, about one-half, of a 
principle insoluble in cold water, resembling arainn, and, 
about one-third, of a prinoiple insoluble in water. The oil 
(olcnm, lini, or litisecd oil), is obtained by ezpresgion from 
the interior part of the seeds; it is laxative in the dose of 
f Ji— ij, but is chiefly used, externally, as on ingredient of lini- 
mentiim caUia (see p. 264). 

BffecU and Usea.—Tho iu/usion of flaxseed (Sss— Jj to 
boiling water Oj), is an admirable demulcent, extensively 
employed, inUTnalli/, in catarrh, bow el- complaints, nephritic 
and caiouloQS complaints, strangury, &c. j and also as an 
external antiphlogistic application. Decoction is an im- 
proper mode of preparing a demulcent solution of flaxseed, 
as boiling extracts part of the oil; but it answers very well 
when it is used as a laxative enema, Flaxseed meal, mixed 
with hot wator, forms a much-used emollient poultice, tn- 
/usam lini compoeititm conslste of flaxseed gsa, liquorice 
root 5iji boiling water Oi ; it may be taken ad libitum, as a 
demulcent drink, in pectoral and urinary aSections. 



This is the inner bark of Ulmus fulva, or Slippery Elm 
( JVa(. Ord. Ulmacefel, a lofty indigeuonH Iree, whicli \% found 
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throughout the United States, north of Carolina, and grows 
most abundantly west of the Alleghany Mountains. The 
inner bark is prepared for use by the removal of the epider- 
mis ; it is found in the shops in long flat pieces, of a fibrous 
texture, tawny on the outer surface and reddish on the inner, 
of a peculiar but not unpleasant smell, and a very mucila- 
ginous taste. It affords a light, grayish, fawn-coloured 
powder. A large quantity of mucilaginous matter is con- 
tained in it, which is readily yielded to water. According to 
Dr. Wood, much of the bark lately brought into the market 
is inferior, containing but little mucilage ; it is less fibrous 
and more brittle than the genuine bark. 

Effects and Uses. — Slippery elm bark is a valuable demul- 
cent, extensively and advantageously employed in dysentery, 
diarrhoea, genito-urinary diseases, catarrhs, &c. It is also 
highly nutritious. Externally, it is an excellent emollient 
application, in the form either of infusion, or of poultice made 
with the powder. It has been also recommended for the dila- 
tation of strictures and fistulae. The infusion (§i to boiling 
water Oi) may be used ad libitum, 

SAS8A7BAS MBDULLA — 8A8SA7BAB PITH. 

Sassafras pith is the pith of the twigs of Sassafras offici- 
nale (see p. 199). It occurs in light, spongy, whitish, slender, 
cylindrical pieces, of a mucilaginous taste. It abounds in a 
gummy matter, which it yields readily to water, forming a 
limpid, viscid mucilage. This mucilage (5i to boiling water 
Oi), is a pleasant demulcent drink in dyspeptic, nephritic, 
and catarrhal affections, and is much used as a soothing appli- 
cation in ophthalmia. 

OLYCYBBHIZA — LIQUOBIOB BOOT. 

This is the root of Glycyrrhiza glabra {Nat, Ord, Faba- 
ceae), a small herbaceous, perennial plant, of the countries 
around the Mediterranean. It is imported from Sicily and 




Spain ; and a portion of the Sicilian root is said to be the 
proiiuetof O. lichinata. Aa found in the shops, liquorice root 
ia in long, wrinkled pieces, often worm-eaten, varying from a 
few lines to more than an inch in thickness, estemallj' grayiah- 
brown, internally yellowish, without smell, and of a sweet, 
mucilaginous, eometimes slightly acrid tast«. The best pieces 
are of the brightest yellow internally. The powder ia grayiah- 
yellow, or, if it is powdered with the epidermis removed, 
pale sulphur-yellow. The constituents of liquorice root are, 
a peculiar, transparent, yellow, sweetish substance, termed 
glyryrrhizin (which is scarcely soluble in cold water, but 
soluble in boiling water and alcohol, and is insusceptible of 
the vinous fermentation), starch, albumen, an acrid resin, &c. 

EffecU and Ihes. — A decoction of liquorice root (gi boiled 
for a few minutes in water Oi), is a useful demulcent in 
dysentfiric, catarrhal, and nephritic affections j it is also 
added to decoctions of acrid substances, to cover their taste 
and acridity. It should be made of the root, deprived of itt 
cortical part, which is acrid and without demulcent virtues; 
by long boiling, the acrid resin is extracted. The powder is 
used in making pills (see p. 24). 

Exthactum GrLYCYKanizjiE — Liquorice, — is made by the 
evaporation of a decoction of the half-dried root. It comes 
to this country chiefly from Leghorn and Messina, and in part, 
also, from Spain ; good liquorice is prepared too, in New York, 
and in England. Crude liqtwricc, when good, occurs in black, 
flattened, cylindrical rolls, about an inch in diameter, which 
are dry, brittle, with a shining fracture, of a very sweet, 
peculiar, slightly acrid taste, and are quite soluble in water. 
It is, however, much sophisticated, and, for internal use, is, 
generally, refined, by dissolving the impure extract in water, 
without ebullition, straining tho solution, and evaporating; 
sugar is often mixed with it, and sometimes mucilage or glue. 
Refined liquoricf is in email cylindrical pieces, not thicker 
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than a pipe-stem. Liquorice is a pleasant demnloenty mnch 
used as an addition to congh mixtures and lozenges, and to 
acrid infusions and decoctions. Mistura Gljfcyrrhizss Com- 
jM>stVa— -commonly called Brown Mixture^ — consists of liqno- 
rice, gum Arabic, sugar, each §ss ; paregoric, f §ij ; antimonial 
wine f^i; sweet spirit of nitre f^ss; water f Jxii— dose, 
fSsB. 

CBTBABIA — ICBLAHD MOSS. 

Cetraria Islandica, or Iceland Moss (Nat. Ord, Liche- 
naceae), is a foliaceous, erect lichen, from two to four inches 
high, found in the northern latitudes and mountainous districts 
of the new and old continents. It is principally obtained 
from Norway and Iceland ; and, as found in the shops, con- 
sists of irregularly lobed and channeled coriaceous leaves, 
fringed at their edges with rigid hairs, of a brownish or gray- 
ish-white colour, darker on the upper sur&ce, and sometimes 
marked with blood-red spots. It is almost odourless, and 
has a bitter mucilaginous taste ; its powder is whitish-gray. 
It yields its virtues to boiling water, and consists chiefly of 
two kinds of amylaceous matter (one of which is coloured 
blue by iodine, and is termed lichen-Uarch^j and a bitter 
principle, termed cetrarin or cetraric acid; it contains, 
besides, other peculiar acid principles. 

Effects and Uses. — ^Iceland moss is a demulcent tonic, and 
is also highly nutritious. It is adapted to cases requiring a 
light aliment combined with a mild and acceptable tonic; 
and, from its demulcent properties, has a soothing influence 
in inflammations of the various mucous membranes. It is 
chiefly used in chronic affections of the pulmonary and diges- 
tive organs, in the form of decoction (^ss to water Oiss, 
boiled to Oi), which may be taken ad libitum. By macera- 
tion in water or a weak alkaline solution, Iceland moss may 




le deprived of its bitter principle ; and it is 
uiid nutritive demulcent. 



Chondrus crispUB, Carrageen or Irish Moss (Nat. Ord, 
Algacese), is a marine alga, found chiefly on the west coastof | 
Ireland, where it is prepared for use by washing, bleaching, 
and drying. As found in the shops, it consists of fronds, 
from two to three or four inches long, mostly yellowish or 
dirtj-wbitc, but intermixed with purpliah-red portions, nearly 
inodorous, and of a mucilaginous taste. It swells up i 
water, and is almost entirely dissolved when boiled. Its chief 
constituent is a pccuhar mucilaginous principle, for which the 
term carrageeniii has been proposed; and it contains also 

Effects and Uses. — It is a very agreeable nutritive demnl-, 
cent, useful in bowei-complaints and pectoral afieetiona. It 
may bo given in the form of decoction (3sb to water Oisa, 
boiled to Oj), flavoured with lemon-juice and sugar; or it 
may be made with milk or cream into llancmanf/e, which 
forms an excellent light diet for the sick. 

Arrow-root is a pecuLA, obtained from the root of Maranta 
arundinacea (jVa(. Ord. Maraataccffl), a perennial berbaceona 
plant, of the height of two or three feet, originally found in 
the West Indies, and now cultivated in both the West and 
East Indies, Florida, Ceylon, and Sierra Leone, The root 
is a white, fleshy, aealy, articulated, cylindrical tuber, from 
six inches to a foot or more jn length, furnished with long 
fibres, and giving origin to several tuberous stoles, similar to 
itself It consists principally of feeula or starch, which is 
extracted from the roots when they are about a year old : 
they are washed and beaten into a pulp, which is stirred in 
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water, and the fibrous part wrung out by the hands ; the 
milky liquor is strained and suffered to settle, and the sub- 
siding mass is dried in the sun. It occurs in the form of a 
light opaque white powder, or small pulverulent masses, 
without odour or taste ; and is brought to our market chiefly 
from the West Indies, and, to some amount also, from Georgia 
and Florida. The preferred kind is that which comes from 
Bermuda. 

Arrow-root is a pure starch, insoluble in cold water. Its 
peculiar characteristic is the structure and appearance of its 
granules, when viewed under a microscope ; and this affords 
the best means of distinguishing it from other feculsd, which 
are mixed with or sold for it. The granules of the genuine 
arrow-root are ovate-oblong, irregularly convex, with fine 
rings, a hilum or central cavity, and often short processes or 
spines. 

Effects and Uses. — Arrow-root is a valuable nutritive 
demulcent, forming a very pleasant light diet in bowel-com- 
plaints and pulmonary and urinary affections. It is also 
much used as an article of food for infants. It is dissolved 
in boiling water (a tablespooijful to water Oi), and forma a 
gelatinous solution ; a larger proportion of arrow-root makes 
a jelly-like mass. Lemon-juice and sugar, or wine and spiees, 
may be added, according to the indication. It is genezallj 
made with milk, when used as a diet for infants. -:, 

T A P I A. 

This is the fecula of the root of Janipha Manihot (Nat. 
Ord. Euphorbiaceae), a South American shrub, some six or 
eight feet in height, cultivated also in the West Indies, 
where it is termed the cassava, plant. The root is a very 
large, white, fleshy tuber, and is found under two varieties, 
the sweet and hitter; the latter contains an acrid, poisonous 
juice, which is, however, volatile, and dissipated by heat. 



Tapiocai is obtained from the expressed juice of both vaxit 
from which it is deposited as a stanhi/ powder; it is a 
wards dried by heat, which causes the stareh-grains to swell ] 
and agglomerate into small masses or lumps. 
the form of irregular, hard, white, rough graius, of little I 
taste, and partially soluble in cold water. In boiling watec. I 
it swells up, and forma a transparent jelly-like mass, whii^ I 
constitutes an admirable dermdcejit artkle of diet, applicablfl I 
to the same cases as arrow-root. 



Sago is the prepared fectila of the pith of Sagus Bumphii, 
or the Sago Palui (Nai. Ord. Palmaeefe), a small tree of the 
Moluccas and other East India Islands. The immature stem 
contains a great raass of spongy medullary matter, which is 
extracted in the state of a coarse powder ) this is mingled 
with water, and the misturc, upon standing, deposits the 
insoluble farina, which, when dried, constitutes sago. The 
sago of commerce is prepared by forming the meal into a 
paste with water, and rubbing it into grains. It is refined at 
Malacca and Singapore, so as to give the grains a fine pearly 
lustre, and in this state is called pearl sago. Pearl iagu is 
the preferred variety, and is that which is now in general use. 
It is in small grains, about the size of a pin's head, hard, 
whitish, of a light-brown colour, inodorous, and nearly tast^ 
less. Common sago is in larger, duller, browner grains, 
often mixed with a dirty-looking powder. 

Sago is, chemically, a starch. Common sago is insoluble 
in cold water; but pearl sago is partially dissolved by it, 
owing to the heat which it has undergone. The only use of 
sago is as a bland, uuirritating article of diet. It should be 
boiled some time in water (or milk, if preferred), and care- 
fully stirred, to insure the thorough solution of the grains; 
the solution, after being strained, may be flavoured with 
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sugar, lemon-juioe^ wine^ or spices^ according to the require- 
ments of the case. 

HOBDBUM — BABLBY. 

Barley, as prepared for medicinal use, consists of the 
decorticated seeds of Hordeum distichon, and other species 
of Hordeum (Nat Ord, Graminacesd) ; well-known grains, 
supposed to be derived from Tartary, and now in cultivation 
in most parts of the world. The seeds are oval, oblong, 
marked with a longitudinal furrow, of a yellowish colour 
externally, white within, a faint odour, and a mild, sweetish 
taste. They contain starch, gluten, gum, sugar, fibrous mat- 
ter, &c. 

When made to germinate by warmth and moisture, and 
afterwards baked to deprive them of vitality, barley-seeds are 
termed malt ; this process increases the nutritious properties 
of the grain, by increasing the proportions of sugar, starch, 
and gum. Deprived of its husk, the grain is termed hulled 
barley, and hulled barley, when ground, is barley meal. 
Pearl Barley is the grain with all the investments re- 
moved, and afterwards rounded and polished in a mill ; it is 
thus freed from its fibrous matter, and is the only fit form 
for medicinal use. It consists of small, white, oval grains, 
with a dark longitudinal furrow on one side, and yields iti 
virtues to boiling water. In the form of decoction, and suit- 
ably flavoured, it makes an exceedingly bland demulcent 
nutritive drink, in fevers and inflammatory cases; (Jij, pre- 
viously washed with cold water, are mixed with water Oss, 
and boiled for a short time ; this water should be thrown 
away, and Oiv boiling hot are poured upon the barley, and 
boiled to Oij.) A decoction of malt is more nutritious; 
mixed with hops, it is termed wort. 

Salep — ^the prepared bulbs of Orchis mascula (^Nat. 
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Ord. Orchidaceaa), — MnBista of small, oval, haid, heavy, semi- 
transparent, jellowish maases, of a yellowish colour, a feeble 
odour, and a mild mucilaginous taste. It contains, like tra- 
gacanth, two gums (one insoluble, the other soluble), and 
also starch. It is demulcent and highly nutritive, and ia 
used in the same way as tapioca, sago, ic. 

For external use, the ANIMAL FATS (aa lard, mutton-suet, 
tallow, wax, and spermaceti) are employed as emulUcnU; also 
some of the vegetable oils (as lard, olive, and almond). Lard 
oil is a good vehicle for anodyne euomata. 

ORDEn in. AMTHELMINTIC3. 

Anthelmintics are medicines which promote* the expulsion 
of worms from the alimentary canal. They act in difl'orent 
ways : some weaken or destroy the worms by a direct poison- 
ous influence, others by mechanical means; the drastic ca- 
thartics have an anthelmintic effect, from the increased 
secretion and exhalation which they induce from the alimen- 
tary canal. 



Finkroot is the koot of Spigelia Murilandica, or Carolina i/^ 
Pink (TVaf. Ord. Logauiace^), an herbaceous, indigenous 
plant, found chiefly in our Southern and Southwestern States. 
The root is pereDQial, and consists of a number of sieader 
fibres ; the stems are numerous, from a foot to a foot and a 
half high, of a purplish colour, furnished with sessile, oppo- 
site, ovate-lanceolate leaves, and terminate in spikes, bearing 
carmine-coloured funnel-shaped flowers, which appear firom 
May to July. The boot, as found in the shops, consists of 
numerous slender, wrinkled, branching, brownish fibres, at- 
tached to a dark-brown caudex, and has a faint peculiar smell, 
and a sweetish, slightly hitter taste ; its activity is dimi- 



nished by time. Boiling water estraeta its virtneB, wbiuli are 
thought to depend upon a bitler priiici/'le ; it contains also 
volatile oil, resin, and other matters. 

Effect* and Uses. — In ordinary doses, pinJfroot often proves 
anthelmintic without any sensible effect on the eystem. In 
larger doses, it purges and sometimes vomits ; and, in exces- 
sive doses, it operates as a narcotic poison, producing vertigo, 
dilated pupils, coDvulBtona, and death. It is less apt to occa- 
sion narcotic effects when it acts on the bowels, and hence it 
is usually combined with or followed by catliartics. As an 
anthelmintic, it is considered the most reliable article we 
possess. 

Administration. — Dose of the powdered root, 3i~'ji for vi 
an adult; for a child three or four years old, gr. x— xs, to ba \^ 
repeated night and morning for three or four days, and fol- 
lowed by a brisk cathartic; calomel is sometimes combined 
with it. The in/usion is the usual form of adminietration 
(gss to boiling water Oj, with frequently senna, 3sa). "lose, 
fgas-j for a child two or three years old; f giv-viij for an 
adult, night and morning. The flaid exlraet of SpiyeUa and 
fieitiia (which contains also carbonate of potassa and the oils 
of caraway and anise), is a pleasant preparation. Dose, f ^ss 
for an adult, f 3j for a child. 



Wormseed is the ^auiT of ChoDopodium anthelminticum, 
or Joruaalem Oak (JVaf. Ord. Chenopodiaceffi), an indige- 
nous, herbaceous, perennial plant, from two to five feet high, 
with ultemate, oblong-lanceolate, sinuated and toothed, yel- 
lowisb-grcen leaves, and numerous small flowers of the same 
colour, arranged in long terminal panicles. Wormseed, as 
found in the shops, is in small spherical grains, not larger 
than a pin's bead, of a dull, greenish-yellow or brownish 
colour, a peculiar offensive smell, and a rather aromatic. 
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pttngent Uste. Their sensible and medicinal properties are 
owiDg to aTOLAinjE OIL (Oleum Cbenopodii), obtaiaed bj 
distillation. 




Effect* and Uh$. — ^Wormseed is & veiy efficient authel- 
. miotic, particularly adapted to the expulsion of Inmbrici irom 
j children. Doie, B'l-ij for a child two or three years old, in 




MALE FERN. 

iLioIasaea, night and morning, for three or four dajs, to bo 
fuitowed by a brisk cathartic. The oil ia more used than the 
fruit. Dose, gtt. v-i for a child, in erauleion with sugar. 
The BxprBased juice of the leaves, and a decoction made with 
milk, are also used. 



This ja the babk of the root of Melia Azedarach, or T'ride 
of China (Nat. Ord. Meliacese) ; an Asiatio tree, cultivated 
exteoEivelj as an ornamental tree in our Southern States. It 
ha.^ a bitter, nauseoDS taste, and jielda its virtues to boiling 
water j but as it is used only in the recent state, it is not found 
in our shops. Its effects are said to resemble those of Spigelia. 
The decoction is the preferred form of administration (^iv to 
water Oij, boiled to Oi); dose for a child f^SB, every two or 
three hours, tilF it affects the stomach and bowels; or night 
and morning for several days. 



The BRISTLES of the pods of Muouna pruriens (jVa(. Ord. 
FabaoeEe), a West Indian perennial climbing plant, act as 
anthelmintic, by a mechaaical penetration of the worms. The 
PODS are about four inches long, shaped like the Italic letter 
/, and are covered with brown bristly hairs, which, when 
handled, stick in the fingers, and produce an intense itching. 
Foi' administration, the pods are dipped into syrup or mo- 
lasses, and the hairs scrapcdoff with the liquid, which should 
have the consistence of thick honey. Dose, a tableapoonful 
for an adult, a teaspoonful for a child, night and morning, for • 
several days, and followed by a cathartic. 



Aspidium Filix mu, or Male Fern (JViti. Ord. Filicatea), ifl 
in indigenous plant, common to all parts of the world, with 
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a perennial, horizontal root, from which spring numerous 
annual, oval, lanceolate, acute, bright-green pinnate fronds or 
leaves, from a foot to four feet in height; the leaflets are 
deeply lobate, oval, crenate at their edges, and gradually 
diminish from the base of the pinna to the apex. The rhi- 
ZOMA is the portion used. It is a long, cylindrical caudex, 
covered with the remains of the leaf-stalks ; and, as found in 
the shops, it is generally broken into fragments, of a brown 
colour externally, internally yellowish-white or reddish, with 
a peculiar feeble odour, and a sweetish, bitter, astringent, 
nauseous taste. It deteriorates by keeping. It contains 
volatile oil, fixed oil, resin, tannic and gallic acids, &c., &c. 
Its virtues are supposed to reside in the ethereal extract, which 
is the fixed oil in an impure state, containing volatile oil, 
resin, colouring matter, &c. 

Effects and Uses, — Male fern possesses tonic and astringent 
properties; but its chief use is to cause the expulsion of 
tasnia, which it destroys by a specific action. Its efficacy in 
' this respect has been long and well attested. Dose, of the 
)^ powder, 5^"^^; ^^ electuary or emulsion, night and morning 
for one or two days ; of th^ ethereal extract, gr. x~xx, repeated ; 
and in both cases a cathartic is to be afterwards given. 

QBANATI BADI0I8 OOBTEX — BASK 07 THB FOMSaBANATB 

BOOT. 

The BARK of the boot of Punica granatum (see p. 123), is 
used for the expulsion of taenia. It is a powerful styptic, and 
may act in this way. It is given in decoction (§ij to water 
Oij, boiled to Oi); dose, fjij, or more. 

Oleum Terebinthin-^b — Oil or Turpentine — (see p. 
218), is used as a remedy for taenia and other worms. Dose, 
f Ji, combined with or followed by castor oil. 
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Stanni Pulvis — Powdered Tin — acts as a mechanical 
anthelmintic. It is considered particularly adapted to the 
expulsion of Ascaris lumbricoides, and is also employed to 
expel tasnia. Dose, S^s, in molasses, for several morningS; 
and followed by a cathartic. 

Calomel — (see p. 238) is a valuable anthelmintic, given 
in cathartic doses. 

Brayeba Anthelmintica. — The flowers of this plant, 
which is a native of Abyssinia, have recently been introduced 
into European practice, as a remedy for tasnia, under the 
name of kotisso. They are said to impart their virtues best to 
hot water, and to yield an extractive matter, containing tannic 
acid. A decoction (^i-iss to water Oi, boiled to Oss) is the 
form of administration recommended ; but the medicine has 
been little, if at all, used in this country, where taenia is not 
common. 
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SIGNS AND ABBBEYIATIONS USED IN PBESOBIPTIONS. 

"Be, Recipe, take. 

aa, Ana («yae), of each. 

ft, Libra, librce, a pound, pounds. 

3} Uncia, uncice, an ounce, ounces. 

3, DrcLchma, drachmce, a drachm, drachms. 

9, Scrupulus, scruptdif a scruple, scruples. 

0, Octarius, octarii, a pint, pints. 

f 3, Fluiduncia, fluidunciae, a fluid ounce, fluid ounces. 

f 3» Fluidrachma, fluidrachmce, a fluid drachm, fluid drachms. 

r^, Minimum, minima, a minim, minims. 

Ad 2 Vic, Ad duos vices, at two takings. 

Ad Lib., Ad libitum. 

Add., Adde, Addantur, add, let be added. 

Altebn. Hobis, Altemis horis, every other hour. 

Aq. Destil., Aqua Deaiillata, distilled water. 

Aq. Fbbv., Aquafervens, hot water. 

Aq. Fluvial., Aqua fluvialiB, river water. 

Aq. Font., Aquafontana, spring water. 

Aq. Pluv., Aqua pluvialis, rain water. 

Bis Ind., Bis indies, twice a day. 

Bull., Bulliat, BuUiant, let it or them boil. 

Cap., Capiat, capiendum, let the patient take it, it must be taken. 

Chabt., Chartula, chartuke, a small paper, or papers. 

Coohleat., CochUatim, by spoonfuls. 

CooH. Mao., Cochleare magnum, a tablespoonful. 

CooH. Med., Cochleare medium, a dessert-spoonful. 

CooH. Paby., Cochleare parvum, a teaspoonful. 
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Col., Colay coletur, strain, let it be strained. 

CoLLYR., Collyriunif an eye-water. 

CoMP., Compositua, oompounded. 

CoNO., Congius, congiij a gallon, gallons. 

C. M. S., Cras mane sumendus, to be taken to-morrow morning. 

C. N., Craa nocte^ to-morrow night. 

Decoct., Decoctum, a decoction. 

De D. in D., De die in diem^ from day to day. 

Dies. Alter., Diebua altemia, every other day. 

DiL., DUue, dilutuSf dilute, diluted. 

Dim., Dimidiua, one half. 

Div., Divide, divide. 

D., Doses, a dose. 

Elbc, Eleetuarium, an electuary. 

Enema, Enema, enemata, a clyster, clysters. 

ExHiB., Exhibeatur, let it be administered. 

F. H., Fiat kaustus, let a draught be made. 

Fil., Filtra, filter. 

Ft., Fiat,fiant, let there be made. 

Garo., Oargarysma, a gargle. 

Gr., Oranum, grana, a grain, grains. 

Gtt., Outta, gutice, a drop, drops. 

GuTTAT., Outtatim, by drops. 

Haust., Haustus, a draught. 

Ind., Indies, daily. 

Inf., Infunde, pour in. 

Infus., Infusum, an infusion. 

In J., Injiciatur, let it be injected. 

Jul., Julepus, julepum, a julep. 

M., Misce, Mix. 

Mane, in the morning. 

Mist., Mistura, a mixture. 

Mic. Pan., Micapanis, crumb of bread. 

No., Numero, in number. 

Omn. Hor., Omni hord, every hour. 

Omn. Bid., Omni biduo, every two days. 

Omn. Bih., Omni bihoris, every two hours. 

Omn. Man., Omni mane, every morning. 

Omn. Noctb, Omni noete, every night. 
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Omn. Quadb. Hob., Omni quadrante hor<Bf every quarter of an hour. 

Ph.» Pharmacopoeia. 

PoouL., Foeulunif a cup. 

P. R. N., Pro re naid, as the symptoms may call for. 

PuLY., Pukntf a powder. 

Q. P., Quantum plaeeatf as much as you please. 

Q. 8., Quantum ntfficiat, enough. 

QuoB., Quorum f of which. 

Bbdio. in Pulv., Redigatur in pulverem, let it be reduced to powder. 

Rbpbt., Repeiaiur, ^epetantur, let it or them be repeated. 

S., Signa, write. 

8. A., Secundum artem^ according to art. 

Semih., Semihora, half an hour. 

Sign., Siffnatura, a labeL 

Ss., Semit, a half. 

Sum., Sume, Sumendusy take, let it be taken. « 

Tabbl., TabeUa, a lozenge. 

Tbooh., Trochiseust a lozenge. 

Tbit., Trituraj triturate. 
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A. 

Abbreviations, table of, 299 
Abies balsamea, 217 
Canadensis, 269 
excelsa, 268 
picea, 268 
Absinthium, 87 
Acacia, 280 

Arabica, 280 
catechu, 114 
▼era, 280 
Acetate of ammonia, solution of, 

155 
Acetate of lead, 127 

morphia, 42 
potassa, 201 
zinc, 106 
Acetic acid, 156 
Acetnm coichici, 205 
opii, 41 
scillaB, 203 
Acida mineralia, 109 

▼egetabilia, 156 
Acidom aceticam, 156 

arseniosum, 251, 278 
benzoicam, 225 
citricnm, 156 
ffallicnm, 113 
bydrocyanicum, 59 
hydrocyanicnm dilutum,58 
muriaticum. 111 
muriaticum dilutum. 111 
nitricum, 110 
nitricum dilutum. 111 
nitro-muriaticum, 111 
sulphuricum, 110 
sulphuricura aromaticum, 
110 
Acidam sulphuricum dilutum, 110 

tannicum, 112 
Aconite, 54 



Aconitia, 55 " ' 
Aconitum, 54 

Napellus, 54 
Acorus calamus, 143 
Acupuncture, 15 
Adhesive plat ifer, 220 
iGther, 64, 75 
Ethereal Anassthetics, 64 
Albumen as an antidote fo^fiono' 

sive sublimate, 241 
Alcohol, 132 

dilutum, 133 
Alcoholic potassa, 277 
Alder, black, 98 
Aleppo galls, 114 
Alexandria senna, 183 
Allium, 216 

sativum, 216 
Allspice, 140 
Aloe, 181 

Socotrina, 181 
spicata, 181 
vulgaris, 181 
Aloes, 181 
Aloine, 182 
Alteratives, 229 
Alum, 129 

dried, 129, 130 
Alum-root, 124 
Alumen, 129 

exsiccatum, 130 
Amber, 75 
American centaury, 81 

columbo, 98 

hellebore, 205 

ipecacuanha, 163 

senna, 185 

silver fir, 217 

spikenard, 197 
Amidogen, 243 

Amido-chloride of mercury, 243 
Ammonia, 134 
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Ammonia-alum, 130 
Ammoniac, 71, 227 
Ammoniac mixture, 72 
piaster, 72 
Ammoniacum, 71, 227 
Ammonies acetatis liquor, 155 
aqua, 134 
carbonas, 135 
linimentum, 268 
liquor 134, 275 

fortior, 134, 275 
murias, 256 
apiritus, 136 

aMknaticus, 135 
Ammoniated copper, 105 
iron, 103 
mercury, 243 
tincture of guaiac, 198 
* valerian, 72 
Amygdala amara, 60 
AmygdalsB amane oleum, 60 
AnsMthetics, 64 
Angelica-tree, 197 
Angustura, 88 

bark, 88 
false, 88, 157 
Anise, 147 

star, 147 
Anisum, 147 
Anodynes, 35 
Antacids, 257 
Anthelmintics, 291 
Anthemis, 85 

cotula, 85 
nobilis, 85 
Antilithics, 258 
Antimonial ointment, 275 
powder, 153 
wine, 152 
Antimonii et potassse tartras, 150 
prseparata, 150 
sulpnuretum praecipita- 
tum, 152 
Antispasmodics, 69 
Apocynum cannabinum, 207 
Arabm, 281 
Aralia nudicaulis, 197 
racemosa, 197 
spinosa, 197 
Arctostaphylos uva ursi, 120 
Argenti nitras, 107 

fiisua, 107, 276 
ozidum, 109 
prtsparata, 107 
Argol, 177 



Aristolochia reticulata, 84 
serpentaria, 83 

Aromatic powder, 143 

spirit of ammonia, 135 
sulphuric acid, 110 
syrup of rhubarb, 180 

Aromatics, 136 

Arrow-root, 287 

Arsenic, 251 

acid, 252 

Arsenic! et hydrargyri iodidi liquor, 
256 
iodidum, 255 
prseparata, 251 

Arsenious acid, 251 

Arsenite of potassa, solution of, 855 
soda, 255 

Artemisia absinthium, 87 

Arteriotomy, 13 

Artificial camphor, 62 
musk, 74 

Aspidium Filix mas, 295 

Assafetida, 69 

AssafoBtida, 69 

Astragalus verus, 282 

Astringents, 112 

Atropa belladonna, 43 

Atropia, 43 

Aurantii cortex, 144 

Azedarach, 295 

B. 

Balm of Gilead tree, 217 
Balsam of fir, 217 

Peru, 225 

Tolu, 226 
Balsamodendron Myrrha, 223 
Balsamum Peruvianum, 225 

Tolutanum, 226 
Bandages, 15, 
Barbadoes aloes, 181 
Barberry, 82 
Barilla, 260, 261 
Barley, 290 
Barosma crenata, 210 
Basilicon ointment, 220 
Baths, 16-18 
Bean of St. Ignatius, 159 
Bearberry, 120 
Belladonna, 43 
Benzoic acid, 225 
Benzoin, 224 
Benzoinum, 224 
Berberin, 82 
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Berberis vulgaris, 82 
Bicarbonate of potassa, 260 

soda, 262 
Bichloride of mercary, 240 
Biniodide of mercury, 242 
Bismuthi subnitras, 109 
Bitartrate of potassa, 176 
Bitter cucumber, 189 
Bittersweet, 58 
Black alder, 98 

drop, 41 

hellebore, 188 

mustard seed, 266 

oxide of mercury, 237 

pepper, 137 

poppy, 36 

snake-root, 214 

sulphuret of mercury, 243 
Blackberry root, 124 
Black'Oak bark, 117 
Blennorrhetics, 211 
Blistering plaster, 273 
Bloodroot, 164 
Blue pills, 235 
Blue vitriol, 105 
Boneset, 86 

Bordeaux turpentine, 217 
Borneo campnor, 61 
Bran, 169 
Brandy, 133 

Brayera anthelmintica, 297 
Brimstone, 172 
Bromide of iron, 248 

mercury, 249 
potassium, 249 
Bromine, 248 
Brominium, 248 
Broom, 211 
Brown mixture, 286 
Brucia, 157 
Buchu, 210 
Burgundy pitch, 268 

plaster, 269 
Butternut, 180 



C. 



Caieput oil, 141 
Caiamina prseparata, 106 
Ca amine, 107 
Calamus, 143 
Calcined magnesia, 173 
Calcis carbonas precipitatus, 264 
prsBparata, 263 



Calisaya bark^ 90 
Calomel, 192. 238, 297 
Calumb, 82 
Camphene, 62 
Camphor, 61 

liniment, 63 
water, 63 
Camphora, 61 

officinarum, 61 
Camphorated soap liniment, 63 

tincture of opium, 40 
soap, 63 
Canada balsam^ 217 
fleabane, 208 
pitch, 269 

turpentine, 217 * 

Canella, 89 

alba, 8if 
Cannabis Indica, 5t/ 
Cantharidin, 272 
Cantharis, 271 

••esicatoria, 271 
vitlata, 274 
Cape aloes, 181 
Capsicin, 137 
Capsicum, 136 

annuum, 136 
Caraway, 147 
Carbonate of ammonia, 135 

iron, pills of, 101 
lead, 129 

lime, precipitated, 264 
magnesia, 174 
potassa, 259 

pure, 260 
soda, 260 

dried, 261 
zinc, precipitated, 10€ 
Carbonates of soda, 260 
Cardamom, 143 
Cardamomum, 143 
Carminatives, 131 
Carolina pink, 291 
Carota, 209 
Carrageen, 287 
Carrageenin, 287 
Carrot seed, 209 
root, 210 
Carthagena barks, 92 
Carum, 147 

carui, 147 
Caryophyllus, 140 

aromaticus, 140 
Cascarilla, 89 
Cascarillin, 89 
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CasBava plant, 288 
Cassia acutifolia, 182, 183 
^thiopica, 183 
cinnamon, 138 
elongata, 182, 183 
fistula, 170 
lanceolata, 183 
marilandica, 185 
obovata, 182, 183 
purging, 170 
Castor, 74 

fiber, 74 
oil, 170 
Castoreum, 74 
Cataplasms, 280 
Catechu, 114 
Calechuio acid, 114 
Cathartics, 167 
Cathartin, 184 
Caustic potassa, 277 
Cauterants, 276 
Cayenne pepper, 136 
Centaury, 81 

Cephaehs ipecacuanha, 162 
Cerasus serotina, 97 
Cerata, 28 
Cerates, 28 

Cerate of carbonate of zinc, 106 
Spanish flies, 273 
Bubacetate of lead, 128 
Ceratum calaminsB, 107 
cantharidis, 273 
plumbi subacetatis, 128 
resinae, 220 

compo8itum,220 
sabinaB, 228 
simplex, 28 
zinci carbonatis, 106 
Cetraria, 286 

islandica, 286 
Cetraric acid, 286 
Cetrarin, 286 
Cevadilla, 205 
Ceylon cinnamon, 138 
Chalk mixture, 264 
prepared, 264 
Chalybeates, 99 
Chamomile, 85 

wild, 85 
Champagne wine, 133 
Chenopodium, 293 

anthelminticum, 293 
Chian turpentine, 217 
Chimaphila, 121 

maculata, 121 
umbellata, 121 



China cinnamon, 138 
Chinese rhubarb, 178 
Chloric ether, 69 

Chloride of iron, tincture of, 102 
olefiant gas, 64 
zinc. 107, 278 
Chlorinated chlorohydric ether, 64* 
Chloroform, 67 
Chloroformum, 67 
Chlorohydric acid. 111 
ether, 64 
Choke cherry, 97 
Chondrus, 287 

crispus, 287 
Chrysophanic acid, 179 
Cicuta, 53 
Cimicifuga, 214 

racemosa, 214 
Cinchona, 90 

boliviana, 90 
calisaya, 90 
condaminea, 90 
flava, 90 
micrantha, 90 
pallida, 90 
rubra, 90 
Cinchonia, 93, 95 
Cinnabar, 244 
Cinnamic acid, 226 
Cinnamomum, 138 

aromaticum, 138 
zeylanicum, 138 
Cinnamon, 138 

water, 139 
Cissampelos pareira, 223 
Citrate of iron, 103 

magnesia, solution of, 175 
potassa, 154 

solution of, 155 
Citric acid, 156 
Citrine ointment, 244 
Citrullus colocynthis, 189 
Citrus aurantium, 145 

vulgaris, 144 
Classification of Medicines, 35 
Cloves, 140 
Clysters, 33 
Coccoloba uvifera, 115 
Cocculus palmatus, 82 
Codeia, 38 
Cod-liver oil, 249 
Coffee, 73 
Cohosh, 214 
Colchici radix, 203 

semen, 203 
Colchicia, 204 
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Colchicum, 203 

autumnale, 203 
root, 203 
seed, 204 
Cold, 17 
Colocynth, 189 
Colocynthin, 189 
Colocynthis, 189 
Colomba, 82 
Colombin, 82 
Columbo, 82 
Compound cathartic pills, 189 

decoction of sarsaparilla, 

197 
extractor colocynth, 189 
Confectio opii, 41 
rosse, 123 
senns, 185 
Confections, 24 
Conia, 53 
Conii folia, 52 

semen, 52 
Conium, 52 

maculatum, 52 
Convolvulus scammonia, 187 
Copaiba, 220 
Copaifera officinalis, 220 
Copaivic acid, 221 
Copper, preparations of, 104 
subacetate of, 105 
sulphate of, 105, 279 
Coptis, 79 

trifolia, 79 
Coriander, 147 
Coriandrum, 147 

sativum, 147 
Comus Florida, % 
Corrosive chloride of mercury, 240 

sublimate, 240 
Cotula, 85 
Cowhage, 295 
Cranesbill, 118 
Cream of tartar, 176 
Creasote, 124, 219 
Creasotum, 124, 219 
Creta prseparata, 264 
Croton eleuteria, 89 
oil, 191, 275 
tiglium, 191 
Cabeba, 222 
Cubebin, 222 
Cubebs, 222 
Capri prasparata, 104 

subacetas, 105, 279 
sulphas, 105 



Cuprum ammoniatum, 105 
Cups, 14 

Cyanuret of potassium, 60 
Cynanchum olsefolium, 183 
Cynips quercfisfolii, 113 
Cy tisus scoparius, 21 1 

D. 

Dandelion, 207 

Daphne gnidium, 198 
mezereum, 198 

Daphnin, 199 

Datura stramonium, 45 

Daturia, 46 

Daucus carota, 209 

Deadly nightshade, 43 

Decoctions, 25 

Demulcents, 279 

Deshler*s salve, 220 

Dewberry root, 124 

Diaphoretics, 194 

Digestion, 25 

Digitalin, 148 

Digitalis, 148 

purpurea, 148 

Diluted hydrocyanic acid, 58 
muriatic acid, 111 
nitric acid. 111 
sulphuric acid, 110 

Diospyros, 123 

virginiana, 123 

Displacement, 25 

Distilled oils, 136 

Diuretics, 200 

Dogwood, 96 

Donovan's solution, 256 

Dorema ammoniacum, 71 

Doses of medicines, 30 

Dover's powder, 41 

Dracontium, 73 

Dracontium foetidum, 73 

Dried alum, 129 

carbonate of soda, 261 
sulphate of iron, 101 

Drymis Winteri, 90 

Dryobalanops camphora, 61 

Dulcamara, 58 



E. 



Eccritics, 161 
Elaterin, 190 
EUterium, 190 
Electricity, 18 
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Electuaries, 24 

Elettaria cardamomum, 143 

Elixir vitriol, 110 

Emetia, 163 

Emetics, 161 

Emmenagogues, 227 

Emollients, 279 

Emplastrum ammoniaci, 72 

cum hydrar- 
gyro, 236 
assafcBtide, 71 
belladonns, 45 

falbani, 71 
ydrargyri, 236 
opii, 41 

picis burgundicsB, 269 
cum cantharide, 
269 
plumbi, 129 
saponis, 129 
Emulsions, 24 
Enemata, 193 
Epispastics, 270 
Epsom salt, 174 
Ergot, 159 
Ergota, 159 
Ereotin, 160 
Engeron, 208 

Canadense. 208 
heterophylium, 208 
Philadelphicum, 208 
Errhines, 32 
Escharotics, 276 
Essential oils, 136 
Ether, 64 

sulphuric, 64 
Etherization, 65 
Ethers, 64 
Ethiops mineral, 243 
Ethyle, 64 

Eucalyptus resinifera, 115 
Eugenia pimenta, 140 
Eupatorium, 86 

perfoliatum, 86 
Euphorbia corollata, 106 

ipecacuanha, 106 
European rhubarb, 179 
Expectorants, 212 
Extract of aconite, 55 

belladonna, 45 
black pepper, fluid, 138 
butternut, 181 
cinchona, 94 
colchicum, 205 
colocynth, 189 



Extract of colocynth, compound, II 
cubebs, fluid, 222 
dandelion, 208 

gentian, 81 
emlock, 54 
hemp, 56 
henbane, 48 
ialap, 187 
loewood, 1 17 
IVlay apple, 187 
nux vomica, 158 
opium, 41 
quassia, 78 
rnatany, 116 
rhubarb, 180 

fluid, 185 
sarsaparilla, 197 

fluid, 197 
senna, fluid, 185 
spigelia and senna, fluic 

293 
stramonium leaves. 46 

seed, 47 
valerian, fluid, 72 
Extracts, 27 
Extractum cannabis, 56 

glycyrrhizae, 285 

F. 

False angustura bark, 88 

sarsaparilla, 197 
Fennel seed, 147 
Fern, male, 295 
Ferri amraonio-citras, 103 

carbonatis, pilulas, 101 

chloridi, tinctura, 102 

citras, 103 

et potassffi tartras, 103 

ferrocyanuretum, 104 

filum, 100 

iodidi, liquor, 102 

iodidum, 102 

nitratis, liquor, 103 

oxidum hydratum, 254 

phosphas, 103 

praeparata, 99 

pulvis, 100 

ramenta, 100 

subcarbonas, 100 

sulphas, 101 
Ferrocyanuret of iron, 104 
Ferruginea, 99 
Ferrum ammoniatum, 103 
Figs, 169 
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Flag, sweet, 143 

Flax, common, 283 

Flaxseed, 283 

oil, 283 

Fleabane, Canada, 208 

Philadelphia, 208 
various-leaved, 208 

Florida arrow -root, 288 

Fluid extracts, 27 

FoBoiculum, 147 

vulgare, 147 

Formyle, terchloride of, 67 

Fowler's solution, 255 

Foxglove, 148 

Frasera Walteri, 98 

Frictions, 15 



G. 

Gaduin, 250 

Gad us morrhua, 249 

Galbanum, 71 

Galipea officinalis, 88 

Galla, 113 

Gallic acid, 113 

Galls, 113 

Gamboge, 189 

Gambogin, 189 

Garlic, 216 

Gaultheria, 145 

procumbens, 145 

Gentian, 80 

Gentiana, 80 

lutea, 80 

Gentianin, 80 

Geranium, 118 

maculatnm, 118 

Geum rivale, 98 

Gillenia, 163 

stipulacea, 164 
trifoliata, 163 

Ginger, 142 

Glauber's salt, 175 

Glycyrrhiza, 284 

echinata, 285 
glabra, 284 

Glycyrrhizin. 285 

Goldthread, 79 

Goulard's cerate, 128 
extract, 127 

Granati frucius cortex, 123 
radicis cortex, 296 

Green vitriol, 101 

Guaiac, 197 



Guaiaci lignum, 197 
resina, 197 
Guaiacin, 198 
Guaiacum, 197 

officinale, 197 
wood, 198 
Gum, 281 

Arabic, 280 
Senegal, 281 
Turkey, 281 



H. 



HsBmatics, 229 
HsBmatinics, 229 
Hsematoxylon, 117 

campechianum, 117 
Hardback, 98 
Heat, 16 
Hedeoma, 146 

pulegioides, 146 
Hellebore, American, 205 
black, 188 

white, 205 
Helleborus niger, 188 
Hemlock, 52 
Hemp, Indian, 56, 207 
Henbane, 47 

leaves, 47 
seed, 47 
Henry's magnesia, 173 
Hepatic aloes, 181 
Heuchera, 124 

Americana, 124 
Hiera picra, 89 
Hirudo decora, 14 

medicinalis, 14 
Hoffman's anodyne, liquor, 76 
Honey, 169 
Honeys, 26 
Hops, 56 
Horde um, 290 

distichon, 290 
Horehound, 147 
Horsemint, 147 
Howard's calomel, 239 
Humulus, 56 

lupulus, 56 
Hundred-leaved roses, 123 
Husband's magnesia, 173 
Huxham's tincture of bark, 94 
Hydrargyri chloridum corrofivuiDt 
240 

27 
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Hjrdrargyri chloridum mite, 238 
iodidam, 242 

rubnim, 242 
ozidum nigrum, 237 
nibrum, 237 
nitratis, unguentum, 

244 
pernitratis liquor, 278 
prsparata, 230 
sulphas flavus, 243 
sulphuretum nigrum, 

243 
sulphuretum rubrum, 
244 
Hydrargyrum ammoniatum, 243 

cum cret&, 236 
Hydrated peroxide of iron, 254 
Hydrocyanic acid, 58 
Hyoscyami folia, 47 

semen, 47 
Hyoscyamia, 48 
Hyoicyamus, 47 

niger, 47 

I. 

Iceland moss, 286 
Igasuric acid, 157 
Ignatia amara, 159 
lllicium anisatum, 147 
India opium, 37 
senna, 183 
Indian hemp, 56. 207 

tobacco, 50 
Infusions, 24 
Irritants, 265 
Iodide of arsenic, 255 

and mercury, 256 

iron, 102 

lead, 128 

mercury, 242 

potassium, 247 

starch, 247 

sulphur, 247 

zinc, 247 
Iodine, 245 
lodinium, 245 
Ipecacuanha, 162 

American, 163 
Ipomcsa Jalapa, 185 
Irish moss, 287 
Iron, preparations of, 99 
Iron nlings, 100 
Iron wire, 100 
Issues, 15 



J. 

Jalap. 185 

Jalapa, 185 

James* s powder, 153 

Jamestown weed, 45 

Janipha manihot, 288 

Jerusalem oak, 293 

Jesuit's powder, 93 

JewelFs calomel, 239 

Juglans, 180 

cinerea, 180 

Jujube paste, 282 

Juniper, 209 

Juniperus, 209 

communis, 209 
sabina, 228 
Virginiana, 228 



K. 

Kermes mineral, 152 
Kinic acid, 92 
Kino, 115 
Kousso, 297 
Krameria, 116 

triandra, 116 
Krameric acid, 116 



L. 



Lac assafcBtidn, 71 
sulphuris, 173 
Laciuca sativa, 42 
Lactucarium, 42 
Lactucin, 42 
Lard, 291 

oil, 291 
Laudanum, 41 
Lavandula, 146 

vera, 146 
Lavender, 146 
Laxatives, 169 
Lead plaster, 129 
Lead, preparations of, 125 
Ledoven*8 disinfecting fluid, 128 
Leeches, 14 
Lemon-iuice, 156 
Leontodon taraxacum, 207 
Lichen Islandicns, 286 
Lignum vitae, 197 
Lime, preparations of, 263 
Lime-water, 263 
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Lbiments. S8 


MagDolia acuminata. 87 






8lauca.87 




cilcia, 264 


(ripe lata, 87 




CHmphDre. 63 
EBnlhHridis, 274 


Male frm, 293 




Mall, 290 






liquors. 133 
Maiidrafce, 1S7 




63 






Manna. 169 




Linwed oil, 3S3 


Manniie, 170 




Linum, 283 


Maranla, 287 










Liqnor «mmoQi«, 134,275 


MarjorRin, 147 
Msrrubium, 147 




fortior. 134 


vulgare. 147 




Brienici ei hydtargyri iodiiji, 


Maferia medica, definilion of, 13 




256 


May-apple. 187 




Liquor calcia. 363 


May-weed. 85 




ferti iodidi, 102 


Meadow aaffron. 303 




iodimi compoiilus. 346 


Meaaures and weigbia, 29 




magn^^cl.ran-,, 175 


Meeonicacid,3T 




roofphuB au1pliB[is, 43 






plumbi ■iibBc«[>tU, 137 


Melaleuca cBJuputi, 141 
Melia aiedara>:b, 395 




polusv. 259 




. arMnili<.2S5 


Melliia, 26 






Mentbapiperila. 146 




cUialia, 155 


vitidia. 146 






Mercurial oimment, 236 




Tool. 284 


pilla, 235 




Lmodendrin, S3 


piBBler, 336 




Lirudendran, Ba 


Mercury, prf parBiiona of, 330 






wilh chalk. 336 




Lilhirge. 129 


Meiereon. 138 




Lobelia. 50 


Meiereuni, 198 




inflBla, SO 


Mild chloride of mercury, 336 




LoWlna, SO 


Milkofaaaarelida. 71 




Logwood, 117 


MialumaBBariGiidiD.?! 




Loiengea, 24 


ere lie. 264 






ferri eompostla. 101 




Lupulin, S7 






Lupulile, 57 


Mixtures, 24 

Modus operandi of medicinea, 20 

Molaasea, 169 




M. 


Momordiuielelenum, 190 
Monarda, 117 




Maoa. 139 


punclnlB, 147 




H.»;a(ion.3» 


Monkshood, 54 




Madder. 229 


Morpbia, 41 




Madeira wine, 133 




MagMiia, 173 








Morphia aceiai, 43 




Ha«ri»iB earbonia. 174 






cilralia liquor. 175 


aulphaii, 42 
Moachus, 73 




■.ilpha*. 174 




lUgaeiism. 19 


moschiferuB, 73 




Hacwlia. 87 


Moia, 17 


1 



^^^^^^ 819 ^^^^^H 


^^H Mucilage, SSI 


Oilarcnbeba, 923 4^^| 


^^^m Mucllago iiciiciB. 282 


ergol. 160 ^^M 


^^m Mucung,. 295 


fennel, 147 


^^H prurlena, 399 


boraeminl. 147 


juniper, a09 


^^H marpbia, 13 


latendar. 146 


^^B Mumim-cid, 111 


mace. I;i9 


^■V MuBk, 73 


raarjoraro. 147 


■■■ Milliard. MG 


uiuamrd. 26G 


■■■ MyrbiicB. 139 


nulmee. 140 

pnri ridge -berry, 149 


^WB Mrtoapermum peruirerum. S!5 


pcnnytDyal, 147 


■■■ loluibrum, 2Se 


pepperminl. 146 


■^H MrroByne. 366 


pimmto, 141 


m^M Myrrh, 323 


roiemary, 146 


■■■ Mrttiu pimenli, 140 


rue, 3-i8 
BanatirraB, 199 






BBVtne, 23S 


■ 1 N. 


apearmini, 146 




lor, 319 


1 Nbtcoucb, 39 


(obBceo. 49 


1 Narll.ei>»iI<>Ud*,e9 


turpenlinB.Ul.aie, 868 


1 Nslron, SEO 


viiriol, 110 


1 Neurotic, 35 




H Neulral miilure. ISS 


Gila, dialilled. I3G 


Nioolisno isbscuni, 48 


Oinimenl of smmoniatM] nm 


MicotiBnin. 49 


243 




belladonnm, 45 ' 


MigUlibBda, Mack. 9S 


carbonnle of l««dj 


, deadly, 43 


pU>, 114 ^ 


t NiirBWoflead, latj 


.od.de of laad. iM 


potsBBa, 1.^3 
«il»Bt, 107 


bd de of iDercmi 
iodide of i^2 


, fuBed, IffT, ST6 


248 ^ 


1 ' Nitro, IS3 


iodine. 247 


NilricBcid. 110 


moxereon, 199 


.' 1 Nilro-murmlicacid. in 
. . Norway apruae, 368 


oxide of Kinc, 10« 


i Nu.p.eg..l39 


red iodide of man 


NuKYomica, 196 


343 




led oxide of mere 




838 


il 0- 


BpaniBh flies, 374 


I 




' Oak bark, 117 


Bubacetsle of eoi 


11 OilofambBr, 75 


aniae, 147 , 


aulphur, 17S 


U biiterBlmond.,60 


lObBOCO, 50 


■ cQJrpul, HI 


lar, 330 


1 CBmphor. 62 




1 caruwoy, 147 


OleaEuropffiB. 170 


' cinnamon. 139 


Oleum ^^hereum, 76 


dovea, HO 


Biiiygdalffi BmarEB. 60 


copaiba, aai 


■"" J 
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Oleum morrhune, 249 


Finua paluslria, 217 


olivs. 170 


iH^da, 2)7 


rioini. 170 


Piper, 137 


Buccini rectificnlum. 75 


cnbeba. 223 


(erebinthiniB, 141,218,268 


nigrsm. 137 


tiglii, 191 


Piperin, 138 


Olive oil, 170 


Pipsissewa, 121 


Opium, 36 


Pilch, 319 


plasier. 41 
Opodeldoc, 63 


Pi;[ Burgundies, 268 , 




OniiEe peel. 144 


liquids. 319 


Oriennum, U7 


PWers. 26 


vulgars, 147 


Plumbi BceLaa, 127 


OmuB Earopsa. 169 


carbonBB, 139 


Oxide of line, lOfi 


iodidum. 128 


Oiyrnel, 36 


nilraa, 128 


or>qu>U, 203 


ojiidumEfmivilreum, 128 




ptttparBltt. 125 




aubacelBlis liquor, 137 




Podopliyllum. 187 


P. 


pellatam, 167 




Poison -oak. 159 


Pale b»rk, 91 


Polygala senega. 213 


Pslras Chriali, 170 


Polygaltc acid, 213 


Fapsver lomniferum, 36 


Pomegranaierind, 133 


Faregoric elixir. 40 


root, barb of, 396 


rueira, 223 


Poppy, block, 36 


bravi, 333 


whire, 36 


P«r( ridge -berry, 145 


Poppy- heads. 36 


Peaches. 169 


Pore wine. 133 


Peatl barley. 290 


Polasaa. 277 




preparaliona of. 258- 


Pearlaah. 259 


eoluiion of, 259 


Pennyroyal, 146 


wilh lime, 377 


Pepper, black. 137 


PotBssa^ Bce'BB, 301 


Cayenne. 136 


bicarbonaB, 360 


wbile, 137 


bilarlraa, 176 


Fepperminl, 146 


carbonaa, 259 


Percolalion,3S 


puru..260 


Feraiati opium, 37 


citrnB,154 


Persimmon, 133 


niiraa, 153 


Peruvian bark, 90 


sulphas. 176 


Petr«.elinum ■siiyuro, 211 


larlraa. IT7 




Potaasii bromidum. 248 


Phloridim, 98 


cyaoureLum, 60 


PboaphaieoriroD, 103 


iodidum, 247 


toda, 175 


Polalo. !,a 




fliea, 274 


Pill*., S3 


Polemillaiormenlilla. 133 




Powder of sloes and canalla, 69 




ipecacuanha and opium, 


Fimenra, HO 




Pimcnio, 110 


Powderof iron. 100 


Pimpinellaamamil, 147 


1.0.297 


Piokroo., 291 


Powders. 23 


2 


• 


^^^^^i^m 


^^^^^^^^^^^^m 
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nmi. 



rnpoad cibariar, IM 

Vonx-ikll. SH _ 

Ptide of ChM. 29S tiein, in 

>al(. ITr 

rifiila. IT 

OalbcA, 133 




Purpng caMi^ ITB 
Fjntli«iiaaM Mid, «i 




itaisHifl, 169 

Eeciified oil of iinbCr, 75 

Red liafk. 91 



lulphurel of mercaiy, 244 
wine. 133 
Rf<rngcraTit>, 148. 1S3 




SabbalU, 81 

■ng«tarii,8I 

Sabins, 228 
', SacchMrum SMBrni. W 4 

I S»ge. H7 
S.go, 299 

Sagus Ramphii.asa 

Salanimoniu, SSC 

diuieiiciu, SOI 



le catbMtiea^ 173 
■lb*. ^ 



officinalis. 147 

; smiguinsrii, 164 

CnnadeTuis, 164 
I Sumaparilla, )9!> 
I false, 19T 

SarsapariUin, 1% 
Saasafras medulli 

oKciDBia, 199 




HBH 


IPVPH 
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SiBsarraBTDdLciacarlei. 11!^ 


Solanum dulcamara, 53 




nigrum. 58 


Scabious. 909 




Scammomum. 187 


Solnble [Briar, 177 ^ ^^H 

25 A ^^M 

Spanish fllea, 271 ^ ^^^| 




ScilU, 801, 816 




Spaa.ica. 156 ^^M 


Sciditin, 2IT2 


.Spearmint. H6 ^^H 


Seiside grape. 115 




Seeala cere.Io, IS9 


Spigelia, ^H 


SedKiiv». 147 


Marilandiea, 291 ^H 


SeidHlzpovderB, 1T8 


Spikenard, American, 1U7 ^H 


Senega, 212 




l"x',i;?'"" 


SpiricuB BElheriB oomposilaa, 76 


niiriSTlSS 


Senna. 182 


ammoniffi, 135 


American. IBS 


aramUieua. I?r> 




iuniperi composilua, 209 


SaaquioxidBofiroB, 100 


iavandute, 146 


Sherry wine, 133 




Sialagoguea, 233 


Mindereri, 155 


Signa and abbrevialioiiB. S99 
Silverfir, American, an 


myrielicB, 140 


pimenia, 141 -^H 


SimarubB. 79 




e-celra, 78 


virii Gallid, 133 ^^H 




Spurge, ipoCBcuanha, 166 ^^M 


Simple ceraiB. 38 


large flowermg, 166 ^M 


Simple oinrmenl, 28 


Squill, 301. 'J16 ^H 


ayrup, 87 


Squirling cucumber, 190 ^H 


Bioapia, IflG. 3M 


St.nmpalvU,397 ^M 


alba. 366 


Star aniseed, 147 ^H 


nigra, 966 


Siimulams, 131 ^H 






Sinapism', 267 


radix, IS ,^H 


Skunk cabbage. 73 


4S ^I^H 


StrJSa'!^ ' J^H 


Smilai officinalia, 19S 


SlrychnoB n«x vomica. 1S6 ^" 


Smyrna opium. 36 


Siyrax benioin, 224 


Snakcroot, black, S14 


SubaceiBia of copper, 105 


■eneka. 332 


lead, Hlutian of. lUT 


Vtrgini., 83 


Subcarbftna^B oliron. 100 


Soaplimmenl.^ 




ptaaicr. 189 




Socolririe aloaa. 181 


Succinic acid, 75 


Soda, carbonatea of, 360 


Succinum, 75 


powdera. 863 


Suet. 291 


SodiB blcarbonas, 863 


Sugproflead, 137 


carbonas, 261 


Sufphaie of alumina and poiam, V2i' 


carbonas GXticcBtna, 261 


copper. 105, 167, 279 


catbonaiea, 260 


iron, 101 


01 potaaaiB lanraa, 177 


magneaia, 174 


phcnphaih 175 


mercury, yellow, 243 ^h 


aniphu. 175 


morphia, 43 ^M 


Solania. ^0 


potaasa, 176 . ^H 


w ^^_Ji^^^^^M 


^^^H 
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Solphata of qainia. 95 
■oda, 175 
line, 106, 167 
Sulpho-tinapisin, 267 
Sulphur, 172 

lotum, 172 
precipitatum, 173 
Snlphuret of antimony, 152 

mercury, black, 243 
red, 244 
Sulphurio acid, 110 
ether, 64 
Suppositories, 33 
Suppurants, 275 
Sweet spirit of nitre, 155 
Sydenham's laudanum, 41 
Symplocarpus foetidus, 73 
Syrup, 27 

Syrup of almonds, 61 
gar Ho, 216 
ginger, 142 
gum Arabic, 282 
ipecacuanha, 163 
poppies, 36 
rhubarb, 180 

aromatic, 180 
sarsaparilIa,compouDd,197 
seneiia, 214 
squill, 203 

compound, 203 
tolu, 226 

wild-cherry bark, 98 
Syrups, 27 



T. 



Tabacum, 48 
Tamarinds, 169 
Tannic acid, 112 
Tapioca, 288 
Tar, 219 

water, 219 
Taraxacin, 208 
Taraxacum, 207 
Tartar emetic, 150, 167 
Tartaric acid, 178, 262 
Tartrate of antimony and potassa, 
150 

iron and potassa, 103 

potassa, 177 

potassa and soda, 177 



Tea, 73 

Taa-beny, 145 
Tarchloruleofformyle, 67 
Terebinthina, 317 
Terra japonica, 114 
Tersufphnret of antimony, 152 
Tesu praparata, 264 
Thomapple, 45 
Thorougnwort, 86 
Tin, powdered, 297 
Tincture of aconite leaves, 55 

root, 55 

aloes, 182 

and myrrh, 182 

assafetida, 71 

belladonna, 45 

benzoin, compound,225 

black hellebore, 188 

blood-root, 165 

camphor, 63 

cardamom, 143 

compound, 143 

castor, 75 

catechu, 115 

capsicum, 137 

chloride of iron, 102 

cinnamon, 139 

compound, 139 

colchicum seed, 205 

columbo, 83 

cubebs, 223 

foxglove, 150 

galls, 114 

gentian, compound, 81 

ginger, 142 

guaiac, 198 

ammoniated, 198 

hemlock, 54 

henbane, 48 

hops, 57 

ioaine, 246 

, alap, 187 

tino, 116 

obelia, 52 
upulin, 57 

myrrh, 224 

DUX vomica, 158 

oil of peppermint, 146 
spearmint, 146 

opium, 40 

acetated, 41 
camphorated, 40 

Peruvian bark, 94 

compound, 94 
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Tincture of quassia, 79 

rnatany, 116 

rhubarb, 180 

and aloes, 180 
and gentian, 
180 

rhubarb and senna, 180 

senna and jalap, 185 

soap, campnoraied, 63 

Spanish flies, 211 

squill, 203 

stramonium, 47 

Tolu, 226 

valerian, 72 

ammoniated, 
72 
Tincture of Virginia snakeroot, 85 
Tinctures, 25 
Tinnivelly senna, 183 
Tobacco, 48 
Tolu, balsam of, 226 
Tonics, 76 

Topical medicines, 265 
Tormentil. 123 
Tormentilla, 123 
Toxicodendron, 159 
Tragacanth, 282 
Tragacantha, 282 
Tragacanthin, 282 
Tripoli senna, 183 
Troches, 24 
Tulip-tree bark, 88 
Turkey gum, 280 
opium, 36 
rhubarb, 178 
Turner's cerate, 107 
Turpentine, 217 

American, 217 

Bordeaux, 217 

Canada, 217 

Chian, 217 

Venice, 217 

white, 217 
Turpeth mineral, 243 



U. 

Ulmus, 283 

fulm, 283 
Unguentum antimonii, 275 

hydrargyri, 236 
Uta ursi, 120 



V. 

Valerian, 72 
Valeriana, 72 

officinalis, 72 .^' 
Valerianic acid, 72 
Vallet's ferruginous pills, 101 
Venesection, 13 
Veratria, 205 
Veratrum album, 205 

sabadilla, 206 
viride, 205 
Verdiffiris, 105 
Vermilion, 244 
Vesicating taffetas, 274 
Vesicants, 270 
Vienna paste, 277 
Vinegar of colchicum, 205 
opium, 41 
squill, 203 
Vinegars, 26 
Vinum, 133 

album, 133 
rubrum, 133 
Virginia snakeroot, 83 
Volatile alkali, 135 

liniment, 268 
oils, 136 

W. 

Warming plaster, 269 
Warner's gout cordial, 180 
Water evens, 98 

of ammonia, 134 
Weights and measures, 29 
White arsenic, 251 

hellebore, 205 
vitriol, 106 
wine, 133 
White-oak bark, 117 
Wild carrot, 209 

chamomile, 85 
cherry bark, 97 
Willow, 97 
Wine, 133 

of aloes, 182 

colchicum root, 205 
seed, 205 
ergot, 161 
ipecacuanha, 163 
opium, 41 
rhubarb, 180 
white hellebore, 205 
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Wine-whty, 133 
Winters, 90 
Winter's bark, 90 
Wolfsbane, M 
Woody Mfatshsde, 58 
Wormseia. 293 
Wormwood, 87 



Y. 

Yellow bark, 90 
pine, 217 



Yellow salphate of mercury, 243 

Z. 

Zinc, preparations of, 105 
Zinci acetas, 106 

carbonas praecipitatus, 106 

chloridum, 107, 278 

iodidum, 247 

ozidum, 106 

sulphas, 106 
Zingiber, 142 

officinale, 142 



THE END. 



